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We are withdrawing the fol- “4 
lowing shorter patent Hours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
ernment’s ‘‘Share-the- 


Wheat” Program. 





e@ ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 
Kansas Wheat = 


e@ MINUTE MAN 
e@ RED DRAGON 


7exas Wheat = 


@ ROYAL PRANCER 
e@ GOLDEN PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
e BETSY ROSS 


e TOPMOST 
e SPARKLING JEWEL 
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That's how Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour reaches you. We're mighty 
particular about this matter of freshness, because freshness means flavor 
at its best—rich, nutlike, customer-pleasing flavor for your whole wheat 
bread. If you're not using Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flour now, how about 


giving it a trial? 
PILLSBURY'S WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published weekly on Tuesdays by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn., U. 8. , copy; yearly rate $2 
domestic and Canada, $5 foreign. Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Post Office. 
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MASTER BAKER— MASTER MILLER... 
a perfect combination 


n spite of the emergency 80% extraction order, 
Cannon Valley “MASTER MILLED’ Spring Wheat 
Flours still make the perfect combination with Master 
Bakers the country over. To give you the best 
possible results obtainable in the 80% extraction 
flour we are continuing the same careful “Master 
Milling’ process as always. We hope that before 


too long a time we can again supply you with these 






famous flours 


CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE - MINNEAPOLIS 
“MILL AT CANNON FALLS, MINN. 







Well Known CANNON VALLEY Spring Wheat Flours age x i os 
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BLEACHED 


“NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


MANUFACTURERS 





100 LBS. 
EAGLE’S | 
~ 80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 
BLEACHED 


%* Milled with the same care and skill that have 
made DANIEL WEBSTER and GOLD COIN 
outstanding among fine flours in the past. You 
can be sure EAGLE’S will be the best of its kind. 
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éagle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


‘Dependable Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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ASK A HERMIT ABOUT A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD? 


A hermit shuns people—retires to seclusion. 
He'd be a poor person to ask about a trip 
around the world. You'd better ask someone 
who has been around. 


By the same token, a manufacturer making all 


types of bags can obviously give you unbiased 
advice about the best bag for your use. 


Since Bemis makes high quality bags of all 
types, we're in a position to give you good un- 
biased service. Call your Bemis representative. 


Baltimore * Boston * Brooklyn * Buffalo 

Charlotte « Chicago * Denver * Detroit 

East Pepperell * Houston * Indianapolis 

Kansas City « Los Angeles « Lovisville 7 
Memphis * Minneapolis * Mobile f 


New Orleans «+ New York City * Norfolk 

Oklahoma City * Omaha «Orlando ¢ Peoria 

St. Helens, Ore. ¢ St. Lovis * Salina 

geMis “7 Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle 
Bro) Wichita « Wilmington, California 
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You Can Count on 
Kellys Quality 


When Shorter Extraction 
Flours are available again, 
Look for... 
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of Kellys Famous 
KELLY’S 


K-80 
FLOUR 









Any baker can buy Kelly’s K-80 with full confidence 
that it will do a top-notch job in his shop. K-80 is 
tops among the bakery flours produced under War 
Food Order 144, just as KELLY’S FAMOUS proved 
itself a superior flour for bakers for so many years. 
K-80 is milled from the same selected wheats of 
good baking quality and is produced with the same 


careful attention to the best milling practice. 















“The WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 
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You can 
do it better... 








if you take 
your time! 
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THAT’S WHY ATKINSON FLOUR never varies. Aerated directly after milling, the flour is bulked 
The kind you get today is exactly the same as up_2O2eewith air all during the storage interval 
your last order. again before packing. 












We can always attain this unifor EN speed time, temperature and aeration during 
mill for storage rather than fo 


Working against the “cushion” tomes to you fully aged, ready for use FOR 


50,000 cwt. storage plant, we e spot. 
time to reach absolute accuracy in Switch to BIN-AGED*. C 
ATKINSON MILLING CO, _ ad 


* Registered trade mark MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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ME TRAVELED A lower 
TO BRING YOU BETTER BURLAP ! 


@e MANAGEMENT MEMO: “WANTED—not second-hand or third- 
hand, but first-hand information on burlap.” So we sent our expert 
to Calcutta, burlap capital of the world. We wanted up-to-date, 
post-war knowledge on India’s markets and we wanted to inform 
them of our needs, too. 


Result: Chase TOPMILL—burlap that is purchased from India’s 
most dependable mills—burlap with looks, strength, and uniform 
weave. You'll find that Chase TOPMILL provides increased pro- 
tection for your product, makes a more attractive package and 
takes your brand imprint better. 


Ask your Chase representative about Chase TOPMILL burlap. 
Ask for it by name. 





* + ke x 


TOPMILL 





No Finer Burlap ! 
CHASE Brite -Weaves 


Specify Brite-Weaves for 
premium-grade burlap. Rich 
light-colored burlap—not 
specky or fuzzy. Extra thread 
count. Fine, even weave with 
silk-like sheen. It’s the aris- 
tocrat of burlaps! 








FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ¢ DALLAS * TOLEDO ¢ DENVER «¢ DETROIT ¢ MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO e« ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK «¢ CLEVELAND © MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH e¢ KANSAS CITY «¢ MINNEAPOUS ¢ GOSHEN,IND, 
PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
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ISMERTA! 5 





As many discriminating bakers know, MI 
ISMERTA 80% extraction flour can be 

a big help to a quality loaf... the kind that 
of a loaf that stands out today as never take 


before. 


ISMERTA is milled by master crafts- is si 
men from the finest of selected wheats, ext 


chosen for their better baking qualities. 


Yes, ISMERTA is a wiser choice det 


than ever this year. 


mittinG co. 


ee 
Sooo gacoon oi :, Ad 
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THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. ( : 


GENERAL OFFICE » . ™* | 
KANSAS CITY, MO. of : % be 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS ‘ oil x fer 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 243 LD 27 
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OPA Frowns on 26c Ceiling Increase 





ABA Books Public 
Relations as Prime 
Convention Topic 


Chicago, Il].—Public relations will 
be a discussion subject of paramount 
importance at the annual convention 
of the American Bakers. Association, 
according to Fred L. Cobb of Cobb’s 
Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, Wis., who 
is ABA chairman. He describes the 
meeting, which will be held here Oct. 
13-16 at the Hotel Sherman, as “the 
most important in the industry’s his- 
tory.” 

Public relations, says Mr. Cobb, is 
being recognized as one of the most 
important problems of the baking in- 
dustry during the period ahead. He 
is calling for industry-wide support 
for an “all-out” public relations pro- 
gram. 

The convention program Mr. Cobb 
characterized as being kept “fluid, 
to assure its timeliness.” 

The ABA board of’ governors will 
meet on Sunday, Oct. 13. Other 
meetings of the board will be held 
during the convention if deemed nec- 
essary. 

On the same day, before actual ses- 
sions begin, John T. McCarthy, ABA 
president, and Mr. Cobb will be on 
hand from 5 to 7 p.m., at the popu- 
lar and traditional president’s recep- 





MILLS REPORTED RECALLING 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


Minneapolis, Minn.—It is reported 
that some of the larger spring wheat 
milling companies have decided to 
take back any 80% extraction family 
flour left in the hands of jobbers, 
and replace it with the new 72% ex- 
traction. At least one company, it 
is said, will go even farther, and have 
its distributors replace what 80% 
extraction family flour is left on re- 
tail grocery shelves. The company 
feels that otherwise, this flour would 
remain unsold and would remain a 
detriment against future retail sales 
of its brand. 


tion, to greet all convention dele- 
gates and guests. 

A special convention session will 
be sponsored by the American In- 
stitute of Baking, plans for which 
are being directed by Louis E. Caster, 
AIB president, Dr. Franklin C. Bing, 
institute director and Wilmoth C. 
Mack, business director. 

Public relations and the institute’s 
instrumental role in conducting a 
widespread educational program for 
the baking industry will be among 
subjects to be covered at this session. 





PRICE OFFICIALS INDICATE 
16c, WITH DECONTROL IDEA 


Millfeed Base at June 30 Ceilings — USDA Reaction to 
Decontrol Petition Conjectural—Issue to Arise 
Probably Next Week 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Federal Agencies Plan Emergency 


Measures for 


Washington, D. C.—Emergency ac- 
tions to avert a threatening trans- 
portation crisis will be taken by-eight 
federal agencies, Reconversion Direc- 
tor John R. Steelman has announced. 

The program was developed after 
a series of White House meetings 
with agency heads revealed that an 
acute shortage of freight cars has 
created one of the most serious prob- 
lems in the reconversion program. 

Bumper grain crops and the rising 
volume of industrial production have 
confronted the railroads with heavier 
loads than they carried at the peak 
of the war, Mr. Steelman said. 

The following steps are planned 
to meet the threatened emergency: 

1. Wherever feasible, cross-coun- 
try freight will be diverted from the 
railroads to intercoastal and coast- 
wise shipping. Where necessary, the 
Office of Defense Transportation will 
establish embargoes and licensing 
regulations to speed up diversion of 
cargoes. 

2. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion will promptly review any in- 
creased costs incurred by shippers 
in the diversion to water transport 
and grant relief where necessary. 

3. The Civilian Production Admin- 
istration will speed up the flow of 
scarce materials needed to repair ap- 
proximately 80,000 old freight cars 
and build 40,000 new ones. 

4, The State Department will seek 


Freight Car Crisis 


prompter placement of foreign orders 
for freight cars ‘to,be built next year. 
Such a backlog would encourage car 
manufacturers to speed up produc- 
tion of domestic orders. 

5. Joint action will be taken by 
ODT and the Department of Agri- 
culture where perishable food crops 
are threatened by transportation bot- 
tlemecks. Action will also be taken 
to increase the flow of export grain 
and coal. 

6. ODT will encourage shippers 
and receivers to further shorten the 
turn-around time of cars by keeping 
shipping departments on a six-day 
week and by using faster unloading 
methods, and will require railroads to 
expedite movement of cars, both 
loaded and empty, while in their 
hands. 

7. ODT will tighten its regulations 
governing less than carload freight 
to force maximum utilization of all 
freight car space. ‘ 

J. Monroe Johnson, head of the 
ODT, told the reconversion director 
that by mid-October the railroads 
will face a demand for 1,000,000 car 
loadings weekly. Approximately 525,- 


000 unloadings weekly is the best'' 


the railroads can do, Mr. Johnson 


said. During the first two weeks of, 


August car loadings were approxi- 
mately 32,000 cars weekly heavier 
than the corresponding weeks of 
August, 1945. 





Prices Rolled Back to June 30 


Levels 


Washington, D. C. — New ceiling 
price regulations placing . vegetable 
protein meals, packing house by-prod- 
ucts, wheat millfeeds, corn mill- 
ing by-products back under control 
were issued by the Office of Price 
Administration Aug. 31, effective 
Sept. 3.. The new ceilings, which 
were handled as amendments to pre- 
vious ceiling orders, rolled prices 
back to the June 30 ceiling levels 
without change. 

Jobbers’ and distributors’ mark-ups 
were increased, however, to comply 
with the Wherry amendment of the 
Price Control Act. . 

Soybeans returried to the June 30 
ceiling of $2.10, with no amendment 
being issued. The text of the mill- 
feed ceiling amendment appears on 
page 85 of this journal. 


on Long Commodity List 


The OPA made public a detailed 
list of the food, feed and other ag- 
ricultural and related commodities 
which will continue under price ceil- 
ings. 

The list is an elaboration of the 
Department of Agriculture’s first 
monthly certification of agricultural 
commodities in short supply, issued in 
accordance with the Price Control 
Extension Act of 1946. Under the 
act, price controls lapse automatical- 
ly on any agricultural commodity 
which is not certified to be in short 
supply. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
stated in his Sept. 1 certification that 
a “food or feed product shall be 
deemed to be made. in substantial 
part from an agricultural commodity 


if it contains one third or more of 
any agricultural commodity or com- 
modities calculated on the basis of 
the weight or volume of the total in- 
gredients (exclusive of water added 
as an ingredient) in such product be- 
fore mixture.” 

Food or feed product has been ‘in- 
terpreted to mean any derivative of 
an agricultural commodity or com- 
modities which is or may be eaten or 
drunk by humans or animals. Agri- 
cultural commodities do not, however, 
include drugs and medicines. 

The commodities are grouped into 
two main listings: 

Part A, including both imported 
and domestic items whose domestic 
portions are agricultural commodi- 
ties in short supply. 

(Continued on page 85.) 


Washington, D. C.—The Office. of 
Price Administration will refuse to 
grant the 26c increase in the ceiling 
price on flour, it was learned here this 
week from responsible OPA officials. 
These executives stated that their 
calculations reflect a maximum ad- 
vance in flour ceiling prices of not 
more than 16c sack, which, in turn, 
reflects a credit for millfeeds at the 
June 30’ ceilings. 

They say it would not be legal for 
the OPA to grant a greater millfeed 
credit than official ceiling prices, al- 
though miller representatives infor- 
mally showed that millfeed was cur- 
rently selling below that ceiling level. 

In connection with the probable 
price increase, OPA price officials 
stated that as soon as the flour in- 
crease has been approved at the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, the OPA intends to initiate 
an action to decontrol flour, despite 
the fact that the USDA has certified 
wheat and products consisting of 
more than 20% of wheat in short 
supply. 

USDA reaction to a recommenda- 
tion to decontrol flour is a matter of 
conjecture and might meet with ap- 
proval by that agency if the OPA 
does not attempt to force the USDA 
to lift wheat use restrictions as a 
qualification on flour decontrol. 

In view of the fact that Secretary 
of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
has: certified that wheat dnd othér 
grains with the exception of oats are 
in short supply but failed to recom- 
‘mend reinstatement of ceilings, it is 
not inconceivable that the USDA 
could also rule that flour was in 
short supply yet permit decontrol. 





MINNEAPOLIS C. OF C. MAY 
CHANGE ITS NAME 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Minneap- 
olis Chamber of Commerce is con- 
sidering changing, its name to the 
Minneapolis Board of Trade or the 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange. The 
present name conflicts with that of 
the Civic and Commerce Association, 
an organization comparable to a 
Chamber of Commerce in other cities. 


* * * 
TRUCKERS STRIKE PREVENTS 
FLOUR UNLOADING 


New York, N. Y.—The freight em- 
bargo which has been in force since 
Aug. 30 because of the truckers 
strike has prevented further arrivals 
of flour into this terminal. 

There are no facilities for unload- 

flour now in transit and terminals 


2ing 
Pare already overcrowded because of 


the impossibility of moving flour in- 
to storage. 
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All Grains But Oats Listed as Short 





NO CEILING RETURNS ASKED 
ON DECONTROLLED ARTICLES 


With Wheat “Short,” Decontrol of Flour Seen More Dif- 
ficult—Justification for Use Controls Held as 
Secretary Anderson’s Reason 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Clinton P. An- 
derson, secretary of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, on Aug. 
31 ordered that all grains except 
oats to be listed in short supply in 
the first of the monthly short supply 
certification statements required un- 
der the amended price control law. 
This action, which also automatical- 
ly includes in the short supply cate- 
gory end products which contain 
20% or more of a short supply basic 
commodity, makes difficult for the 
moment the decontrol of flour, corn 
meal and bakery goods, an action 
which Office of Price Administration 
had been intending to initiate this 
week in all but bakery goods. 


Contradiction Continues 


With OPA virtually dead as a food 
price policy body, there nevertheless 
remains the same type of contradic- 
tory policy emanating from adminis- 
trative agencies as has existed during 
the war. This time, however, the 
contradiction arises between actions 
of the Price Decontrol Board and 
USDA. 

Suspicion that USDA would certify 
most of the grains in short supply 
was indicated late last week when 
industry representatives found that 
USDA officials were reluctant to 
drop use restrictions on wheat, and 
it was then concluded that a short 
supply certification for September 
was imminent in order to provide 
USDA some validity for the mainte- 
nance of WFO use restriction orders 
on the grains. 

Concerning wheat, for example, it 
was seen necessary to certify this 
grain in short supply, despite evidence 
to the contrary, to maintain the fic- 
tion of the WFO orders which re- 
strict mill grind, feed manufacturers’ 
use and the prohibitions contained in 
WFO 1, among others. 

Price control is not restored over 
these commodities and will not be ex- 
cept upon written request of the 
Secretary of Agriculture to the Price 
Decontrol Board, which would be 
forced to re-determine from practi- 
cally the same statistical basis that 
it ordered decontrol that recontrol 
was advisable within the short space 
of two weeks. Few believe that Roy 
L. Thompson, chairman of PDB, will 
agree with the short supply certifica- 
tion statement issued by Mr. Ander- 
son. 

Mr. Thompson said that it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture could certify 
grains in short supply since the esti- 
mates and statistics used by the 
board in ordering decontrol of grains 
were those submitted by USDA. He 
said that he was curious to know 
what had caused this sharp change in 


conclusions in so short a period of 
time and that he wanted some time 
to reflect upon the USDA decision. 
He said that he was not sure that 
Mr. Anderson is inconsistent in that 
USDA is certifying a short supply as 
of a certain precise time-while PDB 
anticipated the entire marketing sea- 
son. 


Identical Statistics 


The evidence submitted to PDB 
was based generally on facts adduced 
from agricultural records and pre- 
sumably PDB had access to the com- 
plete statistical service of USDA at 
that time. In its decontrol findings 
on Aug. 20, PDB directed “that grains 
and grain feeds remain free from 
price control because it (PDB) has 
failed to find that the public interest 
would be served by their regulation,” 
and said that “the estimated supply 
of these grains after the harvest of 
the current record corn and wheat 
crops appears to be adequate to meet 
the estimated demand.” The state- 
ment continued: 

“The Department of Agriculture 
presently estimates the domestic sup- 
ply of corn this year at 3,671,000,000 
bus, 50,000,000 bus more than were 
available for the previous record sea- 
son of 1942-43 and 620,000,000 bus 
better than the 1937-41 average. 
Taking the four feed grains, corn, 
oats, barley and grain sorghums, the 





department estimates a total supply 
of 140,800,000 tons, almost equal to 
the previous record year, 1942, and 
16,800,000 tons better than the 1938- 
41 average. With an indicated 5% 
decrease in the number of grain- 
consuming animal units this year 
from the previous year, the depart- 
ments expects the supply of feed per 
animal unit during the coming year 
to be 8% larger than last year. 

“The same conditions apply in a 
lesser degree in the case of wheat 
and rye. Wheat, accounting as it 
does for 95% of the total annual ton- 
nage of these two food grains, is the 
determining factor. With wheat, as 
in the case of corn, the country has 
in prospect an all-time record crop of 
1,160,000,000 bus. Despite this rec- 
ord crop, because the carry-over from 
last season will be the lowest since 
1937, the total supply is lower than 
last year. However, the Department 
of Agriculture estimates that this 
supply will adequately meet our do- 
mestic food and feed requirements 
and the government’s export program 
as presently formulated, and will, in 
addition, permit an increase toward 
a,more normal carry-over available 
for next year.” 

In concluding that portion of its 
statement devoted to grains, PDB 
went on to show that the then cur- 
rent price for wheat was only slight- 
ly above the new ceiling price of 
$1.97 bu which would have to be 
established at Kansas City. It closed 
its statement on grain decontrol with 
a warning that if prices got out of 
hand the board, on its own initiative, 
could order their recontrol. 


Diverse Conclusions 
The findings of PDB on Aug. 20, 
therefore, are that grains are not in 
short supply. Yet on Sept. 1 the 


(Continued on page 87) 


—— 





National Advertising Campaign 
Proposal Presented to Millers 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Presentation 
of a national advertising campaign 
designed to improve the flour milling 
industry’s public relations and ulti- 
mately to increase the consumption 
of wheat flour products was made 
here Aug. 28 before a large group 
of spring wheat millers by represen- 
tatives of the J. Walter Thompson 
Co. A similar presentation followed 
at Seattle on Aug. 30. 

Citing the steady decline in per 
capita consumption of wheat flour 
products since 1910, the J. Walter 
Thompson Co. representatives de- 
scribed a promotional campaign 
through national magazines designed 
to recapture whatever market has 
been lost through unfavorable pub- 
licity from the recent 80% extraction 
order and the government “eat-less- 
bread” propaganda as a famine relief 
measure. 

A tentative estimate set the expen- 
diture for the first year of the ad- 
vertising campaign at $1,800,000, 
which would approximate 1c sack on 
the domestic production of flour. 


Good Selling Talks 


Theodore Weldon, advertising pro- 
motor, displayed graphs showing 


what concentrated advertising has 
accomplished in increasing consump- 
tion of other food products, including 
meat, cheese, canned vegetables and 
fruits, fresh citrus fruits and lettuce, 
and said that the flour milling indus- 
try had far greater ammunition for 
an advertised sales campaign at this 
time than the makers of any of those 
commodities. 

Now is the time for the industry 
to let American consumers know that 
if bread means life for famine strick- 
en foreign nations, it is just as im- 
portant in the diet of the people of 
this country, Mr. Wilson emphasized. 
He pointed out the damage that has 
been done from the untenable posi- 
tion our government has taken that 
foreigners need bread and therefore 
that we should eliminate it from our 
menus. 


For 132,000,000 Readers 


The advertising program as out- 
lined would consist of full page color 
ads in national magazines with a 
combined readership of 132,000,000. 
Copy motifs would range from a 
“Bread Is :Life, Use It Daily But 
Conserve It” angle until the present 
shortage and famine period has 


passed, to a series of ads emphasiz- 
ing wheat flour products in balanced 
diets, as energizing foods and in 
scientific feeding for hospital patients 
and growing school children. 

After wheat flour products are 
again in abundant supply and free 
of all government restrictions, the 
motif would progress into a cam- 
paign of appetizing menus featuring 
bakery products in such energy build- 
ing teams as “Biscuits ’n Honey,” 
“Bread ’n Jam,” “Crackers ’n 
Cheese,” generously interspersed with 
mouth-watering displays of sweet 
bakery goods, bread and rolls. 

During the transition from short- 
age to abundance, use would be made 
of such interim advertised slogans as 


’ “To Be Well Fed—Eat More Bread” 


and “Bread Provides Nerve Vitamins” 
for the present age of high tension 
and faster living. 

The material presented by Mir. 
Weldon was described as samples of 
the type of advertising that could be 
used. Actual displays and ad copy 
text would, of course, be subject 
to the progress of the flour milling 
industry through the present emer- 
gency period. 

Fifty-four milling industry repre- 
sentatives attended the meeting here. 
Other meetings are scheduled under 
the sponsorship of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, as follows: Fort 
Worth, Texas, Sept. 11, Fort Worth 
Club, 10 a.m; Kansas City, Sept. 12, 
Continental Hotel, 10 a.m; St. Louis, 
Sept. 13, Missouri Athletic Club, 10 
a.m. Toledo, Sept. 18, Secor Hotel, 
10 a.m. 

Reactions Favorable 


First reactions of millers toward 
the promotional campaign are report- 
ed to be very favorable. Following 
the completion of the presentation 
meetings, the executive committee of 
the Millers National Federation will 
meet in Chicago Sept. 19 to decide 
whether the advertising campaign 
will be offered to the industry for 
acceptance or rejection. 
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EGG BUYING ENDED 


The Department of Agriculture, 
effective Sept. 13, has terminated its 
frozen whole egg buying program for 
the United Kingdom. This consider- 
ably alters the news item appearing 
on page 29, headed “Dried Egg Pro- 
gram Extended by USDA.” The ar- 
ticle was printed in advance of this 
reading section. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


COLORADO COMPANY PLANS 
TO ISSUE REFUNDING STOCK 


Denver, Colo.—A special meeting 
of the stockholders of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co. has been 
called for Sept. 19 to consider refunc- 
ing its presently - outstanding $3 
cumulative convertible stock with a 
new issue of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock of the par value of 
$50 a share. 

Fred W. Lake, president of the 
company, in notifying the stockhold- 
ers of the meeting, said that if the 
market conditions obtaining at or 
about the date of the special meet- 
ing are such as to permit the suc- 
cessful sale of the new issue, the 
management intends to request stock- 
holders to authorize such an issuc 
by amending the-company’s certifi- 
cate of incorporation. Should mar 
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ket conditions not be favorable, the 
management may request the stock- 
holders to adjourn the meeting for 
a limited period without taking any 
action on the proposal, Mr. Lake said. 

The company recently filed a reg- 
istration statement with the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission cover- 
ing the 70,000 shares of $50 par value 
cumulative convertible stock. The 
shares will be offered publicly by a 
group of underwriters headed by the 
Union Securities Corp. of New York. 
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August 15 Parity 
Prices Continue 
Upward Trend 


Washington, D. C.— The general 
level of prices received by farmers 
rose five points during the month 
ended Aug. 15, 1946, to 249% of the 
1909-14 average, according to the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
This increase of five points repre- 
sents an increase of 2% over a month 
earlier. It was due to the higher 
prices received for hogs, eggs, dairy 
products and cotton, offsetting lower 
prices received for grains, chickens 
and fruits. 

Changes in prices of other com- 
modities were generally mixed, with 
soybeans and flaxseed bringing high- 
er prices and peanuts and cottonseed 
slightly lower. 

During the same period the index 
of prices paid, interest and taxes 
(parity index) rose five points or 
2.5%. The resulting parity ratio at 
122 was four points higher than a 
year ago. 

Parity and comparable prices for farm 


products as of Aug. 15, 1946, with com- 
parisons follow: 








Parity or 
comparable prices 
Aug. July Aug. 
Commodity 15, 15, 15, 
and unit 1945 -1946 1946 
MOOT. HUE bc isd see $1.53 $1.76 $1.80 
MO, WR sisesisdsccnie 1.25 1.43 1.47 
MOO, We. ery vane 08 1.41 1.62 1.66 
I SSS, Seren BG 1.28 1.31 
Se Serre -690 -794 .814 
Ok aaa 1.07 1.28 1.26 
Sorghum, Grain, cwt 2.09 2.41 2.47 
Hay, ton .......... 20.50 23.60 24.20 
eS eee ee -2145 -2468 .2530 
Cottonseed, ton .... 39.00 44.90 46.00 
PROnUUR, TP sé. cies .0830 0955 .0979 
Flaxseed, bu ...... 2.92 3.36 3.45 
i. ae 12.60 14.50 14.80 


Beef cattle, cwt ... 9.38 10.80 11.10 
Veal calves, cwt ... 11.70 13.40 13.80 
Lambs, cwt ....... 10.20 11.70 12.00 
BOO], MEW 6% kb-cdis .317 .364 .373 
Butterfat, Ib 


Milk, wholesale, cwt 2.71 2.96 3.19 
Chickens, live, Ib .. .197 janet’ eee 
Eggs, doz ......... Ae6 Aik «448 
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COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
TO HEAR RETAIL MEN 


Washington, D. C.—Secretary of 
Commerce Wallace has invited over 
50 national retail trade associations 
to participate in a retailers’ confer- 
ence at the Department of Com- 
merce on Sept. 12, at which retail- 
ers will be asked to tell the depart- 
ment how it can best help them do 
the kind of a job that must be done 
to keep the pipelines of distribution 
Open. 

Under Secretary of Commerce Al- 
fred Schindler, will address the morn- 
ing session on “Retailers and the Post- 
war Selling Job.” Raymond Bill, con- 
sultant to the secretary, will tell the 
retailers about the organization and 
objectives of the National Distribu- 
tion Council. 

_Afternoon conferences will be di- 
vided into six major trade groups for 
discussion and preparation of recom- 
mendations as follows: 

1. Food, tobacco, eating and drink- 
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WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT IN JUNE 
TOTALED 17,500,000 SACKS 


Bureau of the Census Reports Increase of 4% Over May 
Production; Was Third Lowest Month During 


ing places; 2. Apparel, shoes and gen- 
eral merchandise; 3. Drugs, books and 
stationery and jewelry; 4. Furniture, 
hardware and farm implements, ap- 
pliances, building materials, fuel and 
ice, automotive and filling stations; 
5. Miscellaneous trades such as flor- 
ists, garden supplies, photo dealers, 
music, optical and office machines, 
and 6. Retail associations other than 
single trade groups. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STRIKE SETTLED 
Manitowoc, Wis.—A strike of driv- 
ers at the Dick Brothers and the 
Sindelar’s bakeries which started 
Aug. 15 was settled four days later. 
It is reported that a suitable com- 
promise was reached on wages in the 
Dick case. Truck drivers originally 
had asked for a $60 weekly guaran- 
tee plus a straight 10% commission. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
DOWN DURING JUNE 


—Q— 














Bureau of Census Reports Total Pro- 


duction of 97,000 Sacks for 
the Month 


Washington, D. C.—Rye flour out- 
put in the United States during June 
totaled 97,000 sacks, a drop of 72% 
from the May output of 352,000 sacks, 
the Bureau of the Census reported 
in its monthly survey of flour mill 
production. 

The sharp decline in production of 
rye flour was due principally to the 
high price of the grain, which was 
not under price ceilings, in compari- 
son with the ceiling price on rye 
flour. In addition, the grain was in 
short supply and many mills were un- 
able to obtain milling rye. 

The statistics on production were 
based on reports received by the 
bureau from 30 mills. During the 
month those mills ground 233,000 bus 
of rye and produced 1,638 tons of 
offal. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the production 
of rye flour in the United States as re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census of the 


United States Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 
Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
errr 30 233 97 1,638 
OCC Ee 22 835 352 5,590 
BE. vacsecees 18 588 265 3,100 
March ....0+.- 20 537 244 2,680 
February ..... 21 580 260 2,990 
pi) eee 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December ..... 22 620 285 3,032 
November ..... 24 577 263 2,779 
October ....... 23 581 261 2,857 
September .... 24 598 264 2,978 
AUSUBt cccccee 24 742 336 3,412 
POET ETT 23 659 297 3,091 
SOND. ia we dec 35 654 298 3,215 
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LAKE SHIPPING STRIKE 
CALLED OFF BY UNION 


Leaders of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) voted Aug. 29 to call 
off the strike against all Great Lakes 
ship operators. The union, however, 
will continue striking against seven 
firms that have not signed agree- 
ments. ; 

The action, coming on the 15th 
day of the walkout, was taken by 
the union’s strike strategy commit- 
tee. All strike-bound vessels, except- 
ing the 21 operated by the seven com- 
panies, were freed at noon Aug. 30. 
No estimate was given by the NMU 
as to the number of ships that were 
affected. 

The union has signed new con- 
tracts with nine companies operating 
33 vessels with all agreements re- 
ducing the standard 56-hour work 
week to 48 hours at sea and 44 hours 
in port. 





Past Three 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat flour 
production during June amounted to 
17,500,000 sacks, an increase of 4% 
over the May output of 16,900,000 
sacks, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. 

June production, which exceeds 
that for only two months during the 
past three crop years, was 23% un- 
der the 22,800,000 sacks produced 
in June, 1945. 

The June wheat flour production 
brings the total for the crop year 
ended June 30, 1946, to 264,000,000 
sacks, an all-time high. This repre- 
sents an increase of 4% over the pre- 
vious record total of 253,000,000 sacks 
produced in the 1944-45 crop year 
and is almost one and one half times 
the 184,000,000 sacks reported for 
the 1933-34 crop year, the lowest 
for 23 crop years for which these 
data have been collected by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. 

The bureau’s report indicated that 
there were fewer mills idle during 
June than in May. In June, 110 mills 
did not operate, compared with 140 
in May; 95 mills did not operate in 
either month. Idle mills for earlier 
months of the year numbered 135 
in April, 168 in March, 49 in Feb- 
ruary and 66 in January. 

Wheat ground in June amounted 
to 37,600,000 bus, as compared with 
36,200,000 bus in the previous month 
and 53,400,000 bus in June, 1945. 
Offal production of 253,000 tons in 
June represents an increase of 3% 
over the previous month, but is 46% 
smaller than the 471,000 tons pro- 
duced in June, 1945. 

Gains were registered in all ex- 
cept two of the largest flour milling 
centers, the bureau reported. Wichi- 
ta, Kansas, led with an increase of 
29% over May. Other increases were 
as follows: Fort Worth, 23%; Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 17%; Buffalo, N. Y., 
11%; Seattle-Tacoma, 6%, and 
Hutchinson, Kansas, 4%. Decreases 
of 7% and 4% were reported for 
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Crop Years 


Minneapolis and Los Angeles, respec- 
tively. 
JUNE FLOUR PRODUCTION 
The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for June, 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 








Daily 
wheat 

Wheat Wheat flour 

No. ground flour cap., 
States mills bus sacks sacks 

000’s omitted 

Kansas .... 69 5,722 2,642 161,420 
Minnesota . 44 3,555 1,649 128,960 
New York*. 33 5,497 2,550 118,110 
Missouri .. 49 2,641 1,225 95,470 
EME 34-6: 00s 30 3,171 1,497 76,390 
Illinois .... 33 1,309 609 70,810 
Washington. 16 2,405 1,134 48,470 
Oklahoma . 28 2,061 960 44,230 
i) ee 68 1,071 514 50,990 
Oregon... 15 1,311 621 28,450 
Nebraska .. 30 903 427 27,490 
California . 10 510 244 16,720 
eae 8 678 312 18,120 
Colorado 18 503 236 15,670 
Tennessee .. 65 490 226 30,200 
No. Dak. .. 8 519 242 16,480 
Michigan .. 42. 796 376 20,490 
Indiana 44 545 255 27,220 
Kentucky 75 293 138 23,490 
Montana 15 721 337 17,150 
WRB 56-6 ses 22 555 261 12,680 
Virginia ... 98 452 209 25,230 
Wisconsin 6 319 152 7,290 
Penn’lvania 124 222 103 23,440 
SOONG. 2... 14 397 185 8,740 
No. Carolina 58 236 111 17,330 
Maryland .. 26 171 79 9,490 
Georgia ... 11 76 35 3,360 
So. Carolina 15 64 28 3,890 
W. Virginia 11 55 25 3,530 
Other states* 30 308 147 1,940 
Totals ..1,115 37,556 17,529 1,165,660 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 
Connecticut, 1; Delaware, 7; District of 


Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 1; 
New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 5, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. 
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N. W. FEED GROUP WILL 
ELECT OFFICERS SEPT. 16 


Minneapolis, Minn.—A dinner meet- 
ing of the Northwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Association has been sched- 
uled for Monday evening, Sept. 16, at 
the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis. The 
occasion will start a new association 
year, and will be featured by elec- 
tion of officers. For the past year, 
W. S. Kiesner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
has been president. 





Upward Trend in U.S. Flour 


Production Continues 


Production of flour in August, 1946, by mills which in the calendar year 
1945 made approximately 71% of the wheat flour produced in the United 
States, was 15,738,738 sacks, an increase of 1,806,487 sacks from the previous 
month. These mills reported to The Northwestern Miller a. total production 
of 16,022,176 sacks in the same month a year ago, which is 283,438 sacks 


above the production for August of this year. 


Two years ago the production 


for August was 14,489,892 sacks and three years ago 13,657,291. 

During August, 1946, 10 durum manufacturing companies, representing 
approximately 99% of the total durum production in the United States, made 
705,414 sacks of durum products, a decrease of 3,415 sacks under the out- 
put of August, 1945, and 16,000 sacks under the production for July, 1946. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb sacks, with comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller by mills in principal producing areas: 














August Previous —_—_—— August——————————“X 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
od 4 Oe one ear ee ere Pe *3,679,840 2,774,667 3,689,275 3,293,231 2,918,043 
oe Ee, Pee ei eee Fe 6,308,412 6,035,022 5,655,149 5,160,506 4,954,443 
ST ere Pee Tee 2,201,019 2,217,061 2,379,854 2,047,643 2,000,609 
Central and Southeast ........ *2,175,904 1,853,967 2,682,934 2,437,492 2,406,217 
North Pacific Coast .......... *1,373,563 1,051,534 1,614,964 1,551,020 1,377,979 
TOON 5 shew) oie stcic... BERR ee 13,932,251 16,022,176 14,489,892 13,657,291 
Percentage of total U. S. output 71 71 71 73 70 
*Preliminary. 
Monthly Production of Durum Products 
August Previous a August——_—_——_—“~ 
1946 month 1945 1944 1943 
705,414 721,718 708,829 889,515 758,903 


Ten companies 
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Petitions for Bakery Products 
Decontrol Consume Time, Effort 


Washington, D. C.—So detailed are 
the recently-issued procedural regu- 
lations for price decontrol petitioning 
that spokesmen for baking associa- 
tions here predict a two-year delay 
in decontrol if action must depend 
entirely upon such proceedings. 

Not until September, 1948, one as- 
sociation official estimates, can the 
industry possibly accumulate the 
background data and statistics nec- 
essary for persuasive presentation of 
their decontrol case before the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture or his delegated 
representative, who now holds final 
say in food price control decisions. 

The Baking Industry Advisory 
Committee was scheduled on Sept. 
4 to analyze its position on the ques- 
tion of decontrol. The committee 
must select a sub-group to collect 
necessary figures and facts for the 
petition—a task which industry rep- 
resentatives described as “practical- 
ly infinite.” 

Only petitions filed by or for the 
industry advisory committee — ap- 
pointed by the Price Administrator 
under the Price Control Extension 
Act — are acceptable for decontrol 
consideration. ‘These petitions must 
be accompanied by affidavits or other 
written evidence in support of the 
industry’s decontrol contentions. 

The importance of assembling all 
possible data for the decontrol case 
into the petition is exemplified by the 
clause in the procedural regulations 
released by the Department of Agri- 
culture which specifies that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture assumes no re- 
sponsibility for supplementing peti- 
tions with further evidence and usual- 
ly will consider only the facts set 
forth in these petitions and support- 
ing documents. 

Up to Dec. 31, 1946, basis of de- 
control petitions must dwell upon 
facts proving that bakery products’ 
supply and demand are in balance. 
After Dec. 31, however, petitions may 
be grounded on contentions that sich 
commodities are not important in re- 
lation to business costs or ‘diving 
costs. In the case of bakery prod- 
ucts, this would be a specious argu- 
ment. “ 

Officials of the American Bakery 
Association have re-emphasized their 
contention that bakery products 
are not in short supply—the only 
criterion governing continued control 
of prices—and should obviously be 
stricken from the list of controlled 
items in its monthly judgment of 
food commodities. 

ABA spokesmen harbor strong 
doubt, however, that political factors 
demanding governmental supervision 
of bakery goods — and especially 
bread—will allow thé Secretary of 
Agriculture to skip over these prod- 
ucts in his monthly scrutiny of the 
food items to be continued under 
price control. 

Whether the line drawn between 
bread and sweet goods during the 
famine emergency period will be con- 
tinued in the industry advisory com- 
mittee’s final petition was open to 
speculation in baking circles. Most 
officials express belief that all. bak- 
ing products would be presented to- 
gether in their decontrol case. 

One official declares that the pro- 
cedural process has been deliberate- 
ly made difficult, so that industry 
will have to collect data while the 
government relaxes, either decon- 
trolling the products in due time or 


awaiting the slow-coming industry 
petitions. 

Even after the protracted period re- 
quired by the advisory committee’s 
sub-group to gather statistics and 
facts for the petition, more time- 
gaps are allotted for governmental 
procedure. For example, the secre- 
tary is allowed 15 days after the peti- 
tion is filed to ponder the facts and 
emerge with his final decision. If his 
answer is negative, then the matter 
can be appealed to the Price Decon- 
trol Board which has no specific time- 
limit on consideration of an appeal. 

The baking industry apparently 
was in agreement that a request for 
a hearing should accompany their 
petition. In this case, 10 days’ notice 
is given of the forthcoming hearing 
—which has no deadline—and the 
secretary or his official representa- 
tive has 15 days after the hearing to 
issue his decision. 
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WHEAT GROUP PLANS 
PRICE, QUOTA STUDY 


——<>— 
International Wheat Council Orders 
Preparatory Committee to Make 
Specific Proposals 


Washington, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Wheat Council, at its thir- 
teenth session recently, moved a 
step nearer its goal of a world-wide 
agreement on the marketing of world 
wheat stocks, when it instructed its 
preparatory committee to prepare 
specific price and quota proposals 
for further consideration of the coun- 
cil. 

Any world wheat marketing agree- 
ment, however, is apparently not in 
the immediate future, and there is 
little chance that concrete action 
will evolve from the council for a 
number of months, an official indi- 
cated. 

The council sidestepped the issue 
of the bilateral wheat agreement be- 
tween Great Britain and Canada for 
the bulk of the Canadian surplus in 
the next four years, and council mem- 
bers in attendance indicated the ques- 
tion never came to the floor. 

The instructions to the prepara- 








tory committee regarding an interna- 


tional wheat agreement ordered it to 
“proceed with discussions toward a 
specific proposal on the range of 
prices which might be recommended 
to governments, and thereafter to 
clarify the clauses on production, ex- 
port quotas and reserve stocks in re- 
sponse to queries raised with regard 
to the draft outline of the proposed 
international wheat agreement sub- 
mitted to governments on July 19 to 
the end that a complete draft agree- 
ment may be submitted to the coun- 
cil at the earliest possible date.” 

The council re-elected as its chair- 
man the head of the United States 
delegation, Leslie A. Wheeler. The 
council elected as its vice chairman 
the head of the Netherlands delega- 
tion, L. A. H. Peters. 

The membership of its executive 
committee of the council was en- 
larged from five to eight and elected 
to membership in that committee 
were the representatives of the gov- 
ernments of the four principal wheat 
exporting countries—Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the United States 


—and also the representatives of the . 


governments of four wheat importing 
countries—China, India, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom. 

The council took note of the imple- 
mentation by the governments of 
Argentina, Australia, Canada, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States of their obligations under the 
relief pool article of the 1942 Wheat 
Agreement. 

“The governments of Australia, 
Canada, the United Kingdom and the 
United States discharged those obli- 
gations by the provision of wheat and 
transportation services through 
UNRRA,” an official statement said. 
“The government of Argentina, which 
is not a signatory to the UNRRA 
agreement, contributed free of charge 
150,000 metric tons of wheat to the 
International Wheat Council, which 
in turn delegated to UNRRA its re- 
sponsibility for the distribution of 
Argentina’s contribution. All of the 
150,000 tons of wheat was delivered 
to UNRRA by the Argentine gov- 
ernment during the critical famine 
months in the spring and early sum- 
mer of this year. The council took 
note of the fact that in addition to 
its contribution to UNRRA through 
the Wheat Council the Argentine 
government made free contributions 
to liberated areas aggregating over 
300,000 tons.” 





Anderson Issues Temporary ‘‘Stop”’ 


Order on ‘‘Eat Less Bread’’ Drive 


Washington, D. C.—So intense have 
been demands by members of the 
breadstuffs industries to discontinue 
“eat-less-bread” propaganda that the 
Department of Agriculture has final- 
ly taken into account its own crop 
reports, at home and abroad, and 
Secretary Anderson has been prompt- 
ed to issue “breathing-spell” orders 
to conservation campaign managers 
throughout the country. 

Thanking local campaign managers 
for their co-operation during critical 
famine months, Mr. Anderson advised 
them to hold off from an active cam- 
paign until again notified, since re- 
lief shipments abroad were being 
suspended. Earlier, however, he had 
announced that the 250,000,000-bu 
commitment for relief export would 
be boosted to 400,000,000 bus. 

The halt of export cargoes for 
starving Europe has come partly as 
a result of the acute transportation 


difficulties in the United States. 
Early this month, Col. Monroe John- 
son, chief of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, warned that the coun- 
try would suffer a 75,000-car shortage 
each month. ; 

As early as midsummer Ralph D. 
Ward, president of Drake Bakeries, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., sent an urgent wire 
to Secretary Anderson in behalf of 
the American Bakers Association, 
seeking a relaxation of the conserva- 
tion drive. More recently baking or- 
ganizations in various parts of the na- 
tion have set up counter-drives with 
supplementary advertising in order to 
combat government-engendered trend 
away from baked goods consumption. 

The numerous spokesmen pointed 
out that much damage has already 
been done to the baking fields as a 
result of the campaign for famine 
relief. The entire industry worked 
hand-in-hand with the government 
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during the critical. food months. bit: 
finally rebelled at: a-continuation of: 


the campaign which was, drawing 
customers from bakery shops when 


grain, flour and baking’ ingrédients” 
became adequate for domestic use: 


and foreign export. 


A committee from’ the St. Louis 


Master Bakers Association, recently 
met with that city’s mayor to re- 
quest that other interests cease “eat- 
less-bread” propaganda. [See article 
on page 38 of this issue.] 

Concern over continuation of the 
administration’s drive was echoed by 
a high USDA official who recognized 
that most eating customs are merely 
habits and that, if the campaign 
against bread and bakery items pro- 
gresses indefinitely, the entire nation 
might very possibly get into the habit 
of substituting other foods for these 
basic commodities in even greater 
quantity. 

USDA spokesman also foresaw the 
ultimate return of a surplus era for 
wheat, flour and finished cereal prod- 
ucts. When this time arrives, the 
public must again be taught to eat 
bread and bakery items if the con- 
servation program has been allowed 
to continue for such a period of time 
as to have swung them away from 
normal eating habits. 
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Bakery Sales Head 
Warns of ‘‘Danger 
Period’? Ahead 


New York, N. Y.—‘More bread is 
being sold today as more becomes 
available,” according to Cedric Sea- 
man, vice president in charge of sales 
for Continental Baking Co., but that 
fact in itself means a danger period 
ahead for wholesale bread sales, Mr. 
Seaman warns. 

In a public statement to. grocery 
stores, the baking company execu- 
tive predicts that many stores will 
become overloaded with bread be- 
cause of’ “the natural desire of the 
bread salesman to put in too much 
bread in the hope that. it will be 
sold,” and advised the grocer to or- 
der his bread only according to ac- 
tual need, making sure that “no bak- 
er puts in too much bread.” ; 

Mr. Seaman continues by saying 
that “thousands of grocers have dis- 
covered the soundness of this prac- 
tice in recent years.” He especially 
emphasizes that “it must -be’-under- 
stood that women buy less bread, 
and that less bread is eaten when it 
is not fresh.” 

A simple rule to follow, he says, is 
to handle bread like vegetables, be- 
cause both are perishable “and ‘cus- 
tomers want them fresh: ' 

“The independent grocer who dces 
not follow this fundamental rule’ wi!l 
simply drive bréad customers to the 
house-to-house baker, the chain store 
and the window bakery,” Mr. Sea- 
man believes. 

BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILL SUPERINTENDENT DIES 
St. Louis, Mo.—-Charles Althoff, su- 

perintendent of the. Belleville, .. Ill, 
plant of the Imbs Milling Co.,. S'. 
Louis, died. following a. heart attack 
in the Barnes Hospital. Sept.. 2.. He 
had been confined .to the hospital for 
only a short time... Mr. Althaff, who 
was 62 years old, had been superin- 
tendént of the Imbs plant for three 
years and previously had been with 
the Dixie-Portland Flour Co. for 
many years. 
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Flax Remains Free 
of Ceilings 
Until Sept. 9 


‘Washington, D. C.— Flaxseed is 
continued free from price control un- 
til Sept. 9, as the Office of Price 
Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture discuss 
what ceiling level to impose. 

Up to the first of this week, the 
OPA had thought that the June 30 
ceilings were effective, but it was 
discovered that the old 25c subsidy 
could not legally be paid and there- 
fore the ceiling price of June 30 did 
not reflect .the legal minimum re- 
quirements of the price law, which 
required a basic ceiling of $3.66. 

The matter of the new ceiling price 
is involved in international aspect 
with Argentina, which has a current 
price of $6, it is said, and the OPA 
would rather decontrol than grant 
that price. 

The USDA previously agreed on a 
new ceiling of $4, but withdrew when 
the international phase devéloped. 

Two courses are open—one to set 
a middle price between the current 
domestic ceiling and the Argentine 
price, and the other -would be to 
subsidize imports. This subsidy 
might be handled by the National 
Housing Agency to obtain linseed oil 
for paints, it is said. 

The issue will be submitted to 
John R. Steelman, director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion for decision. No final an- 
swer is expected before the end of 
this week and in the meantime, no 
price ceiling exists on flax. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 
ASKS FOR BIDS ON FLOUR 


Washington, D. C.—The Veterans 
Administration is accepting sealed 
bids for 10,400 sacks of hard wheat 
enriched flour, 38,698 cases of cereals 
and 869,180 Ibs of coffee for its hos- 
pitals and homes, it was announced 
Aug. 27 by A. J. Harrison, chief of 
the administration’s procurement 
division. 

The flour must comply with Fed- 
eral Specification N-F-481 b and 
Amendment 1. ' 

The bids will be accepted until 4 
p.m., Sept. 4. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONNECTICUT BAKERS PICK 
BRIDGEPORT FOR MEETING 


Bridgeport, Conn.—The annual con- 
vention of. the Connécticut Bakers 
Association will be held here Oct. 
27-28 at the Hotel Barnum, accord- 
ing to Charles Barr, association sec- 
retary. Mr. Barr’s address is P.O. 
Box 168, West Haven 16, Conn. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OVERTIME PAY SHORTAGE 
PROMPTS BAKERS’ STRIKE 


Atlanta, Ga.—Production at the 
Lee Baking Co. here stopped Aug. 
30 when bakers, helpers and ship- 
Ping department employees walked 
out in protest to lack of ovértime 
work available. Spokesmen for Lo- 
cal 42, Bakers and Confectionery 
Workers Union, said that thé baking 
company officials were following 
terms of a new contract signed only 
in June and that thé walkout was 
unauthorized but that an “oral agree- 
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ment” for more overtime was not 
being carried out. 

The contract, which applies also 
to the Columbia Baking Co. and the 
American Bakeries Co., granted wage 
increases of 5@15c an hour for a 40- 
hour week. 

Strikers said that most employees 
were permitted to work from two to 
two and a half hours over 40 hours, 
but.that the take-home pay was low- 
er than during the war, when bak- 
ers were working from 50 to 55 hours 
per week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WISCONSIN BAKERY SALES 
CLINICS BEGIN SEPT. 9 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation will resume its bakery sales 
merchandising clinics on Sept. 9, this 
time at the Milwaukee Vocational 
School. 

The group inaugurated the clinics 
last spring as a means of aiding sales- 
people and shop owners in improving 
their sales technique. This fall the 
registration will be confined to about 
60 girls attending sessions one night 
in each of 12 weeks. Three clinics 
will be held weekly, each with an en- 
rollment of approximately 20. The 
size of each discussion group is being 
held down to permit a more infor- 
mal atmosphere at round table dis- 
cussions on personal appearance, shop 
decorations, window display, tele- 
phone sales technique and other sales 
and merchandising methods. 

Cost of the clinic has been set at 
$2.50 per enrollee plus the $1 regis- 
tration fee required by the Milwau- 
kee Vocational School. These fees 
cover all study and discussion ma- 
terial. Registration starts the week 
of Sept. 3. Tentative plans call for 
sessions on Mondays, Thursdays and 
Fridays, starting at 7:30 p.m. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FINAL GOLF TOURNEY 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail bakers 
and allied tradesmen of this city will 
hold their final golf tournament of 
the season at Westwood Hills Golf 
Club, Sept. 11. Golf and door prizes 














will be distributed at the dinner in * 


the evening, and Cliff Krause, chair- 
man, is looking for a big attendance. 
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Higher Wheat, Lower Coarse 
Grain Prices Held Likely 


Higher wheat prices are in pros- 
pect during September, according to 
the Department of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College. Prices 
are expected to respond to slower 
movement of wheat from farms, small 
stocks in terminal elevators, a large 
export demand, and prospects for a 
broad domestic demand for flour. 

In spite of a record crop of wheat, 
movement from farms has not been 
large. Movement to market during 
the remainder of this calendar year 
probably will not be larger than av- 
erage because of the strong financial 
position of farmers, the advantage of 
postponing receipt of income into the 
new tax year, and farmers’ deter- 
mination not to be deprived of any 
bonus or higher prices that may be 
offered later in the season. 

Stocks of free ‘wheat in terminal 
markets have not'been accumulated 
in a normal manneér due to lack of 
hedging facilities and’ uncertainty in 
regard to price controls. The ex- 
port allocation for September is 
slightly more thdn 22,000,000 bus, 
most of which is to be obtained by 
the- CCC.. During August, govern- 
ment purchases of wheat at the buy- 
ing level of 4c over the previous ceil- 
ing were relatively small, and in late 
August, government stocks were on- 
ly slightly in excess of current com- 
mitments for export. This indicates 
that purchase of wheat for export 
may be a strong price supporting fac- 
tor at a time when domestic demand 
also is active. ; 

In spite of indications of a strong 
current price situation, large and sus- 
tained increases in wheat prices 
should not be expected. The record 

. domestic crop, prospects for a large 
crop in Canada, larger European pro- 
duction than a year ago, and reduced 
use of wheat for domestic livestock 
feeding will limit advances in wheat 
prices. 


Feed Grains 


Lower prices for corn and other 
feed grains are expected during 
September. Prospects for an ade- 
quate to abundant supply of feed 








HEADQUARTERS LABORATORY—The products control department of 
General Mills, Inc., having found its present quarters in the Chamber of 
Commerce building, Minneapolis, to be inadequate, will be houséd short- 
ly in a new 45x105 ft, three-story building of steel, masonary, glass brick 
and tile, which is under construction adjacent GMI research department 


laboratories at 2010 East Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis. 


The ground floor 


will be devoted to a nutritional laboratory with capacity for 2,000 aiii- 
mals, to be used in connection with vitamin and other nutritional in- 


vestigation. 


The second floor will provide facilities for study of present 


food products and new nationally merchandized items and for control of 
processing ingredients, enriched flour and restored cereals. Experimental 
and semi-commercial test bakeshops will be located on the top floor. 


grain for the 1946-47 feeding season 
indicate that cash corn prices will 
decline as the time for harvesting the 
new crop approaches. 

A record crop of corn and a near 
record crop of oats with smaller 
numbers of hogs, poultry, and dairy 
cows will result in larger supplies of 
feed grain per animal unit than in 
recent seasons. Return of price con- 
trols on meats indicates that feeding 
ratios will continue unfavorable until 
corn prices decline substantially from 
late August levels. 

The large crops of corn and oats 
will be offset to some extent by ‘a 
smaller carry-over of old corn than a 
year ago and by the decreased use 
of wheat for livestock feeding. Ex- 
ports of feed grains may be large, 
but exports will be a relatively small 
percentage of the total stocks. 

Renewal of price controls on meat 
will reduce materially the quantity 
of feed used for fattening of cattle 
and hogs. An advancing general price 
level, a high rate of industrial activ- 
ity, and strenghtening wheat prices 
may lend support to corn prices dur- 
ing the period of heavy movement 
of new corn. i 
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K.C. Clears Trade 
Works Slowly 
at Ceilings 


Kansas City, Mo.—Not much trad- 
ing took place in clears early this 
week, but the sales made were gen- 
erally at ceiling levels, both for first 
and second clears. Most millers were 
awaiting the new ceiling announce- 
ment before making commitments. 

Millers expect fairly strong clear 
markets to continue for some time, 
at -least until bakery buyers have 
built up normal stocks again. Con- 
tinuation of a strong export demand 
is. expected to provide ample outlet 
for.clears at prices which are likely 
to»be more attractive than the do- 
mestic market. 

‘Output of clears may not expand 
very rapidly. So far, there has not 
been a great demand from bakers 
for short patent flours, which pleases 
millers from the standpoint of en- 
abling them to achieve greater -pro- 
duction of regular bakery flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INCREASE GRANTED 
FOR PREPARED FLOUR MIX 


Washington, D. C.—Retail ceiling 
price increases of from 2c to 3c for 
the 20-0z sizes of prepared plain pan- 
cake and waffle mix, as well as for 
prepared buckwheat pancake mix 
were authorized Aug. 29 by the Office 
of Price Administration. 

The increases were based on an- 
other action which increased manu- 
facturers’ ceiling prices on prepared 
plain pancake and waffle mix by 1%c 
lb, and those on prepared buckwheat 
pancake mix by 2c lb: The increases 
were necessary because of recent in- 
creases in the prices of flour and 
corn meal. 

The increases were authorized in 
Amendment 3 to Supplement 3 to 
Food Products Regulation No. 1— 
Prepared Flour Mixes. 
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Flour mills were flooded by a rush 
of inquiries and orders for normal 
72% extraction flour following the 
announcement of the termination of 
the 80% emergency order, but the 
volume of business actually booked 
so far has been held in check by 
their inability to break even at the 
present flour ceiling level as applied 
to the costlier white flour. Washing- 
ton advices indicate that some ceil- 
ing relief is contemplated. Bookings 
accepted were mostly on the basis of 
price on date of shipment. Heavy 
sales are expected when the price 
question is settled, as inquiry is 
heavy from both bakery and family 
trade. 

It was reported that some mills 
were planning to take back the sur- 
plus 80% flour in customers’ hands 
when the white product is available. 
Whether or not this practice will be- 
come general is not yet known. The 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration has announced that it will 
continue to accept the longer extrac- 
tion flour and this, together with an 
urgent export schedule, allowed mills 
to operate at a high rate of capacity 
right up to the changeover date with- 
out feeling the effects of the change 
to white flour. 


‘Price Disparity Hampers 


Southwestern mills went slow on 
sales, but accepted bookings totaling 
around 77% of capacity, against 86% 
the previous week and 97% a year 
ago. Sales were heaviest in the fore 
part of the week, tapering off to a 
dribble by the close of the period, 
due to the disparity between flour 
and wheat-millfeed price relation- 
ships. Total sales were bolstered by 
a few round lot sales to eastern bak- 
ers, but the bulk of the bakery trade 
consisted of small lots to take care 
of needs until the present price pic- 
ture is clarified. Export trade con- 
tinued dependent upon release of li- 
censes. Kansas City mill output had 
to be stepped up to meet the clean- 
up of long extraction business and 
plants operated at 99% of capacity. 


Spring Sales 128% 

Although spring wheat mills tried 
to remain out of the market most 
of last week, enough of the urgent 
inquiries for flour were accepted to 
run sales up to 128% of capacity. 
This compares with 60% the previous 
week and 400% a year ago. Business 
booked was mainly on the basis of 
price at date of shipment, due to the 
current ceiling squeeze. Most of the 
mills had accomplished the switch- 
over to 72% extraction early this 
week. Export inquiry is good, but 
ceiling confusion and slowness of ex- 
port licenses holds a damper on 
bookings. 

Buffalo mills made little effort to 
sell flour, pending the changeover to 
72% extraction and hoping for some 
relief in the present ceiling squeeze. 
The metropolitan New York flour 
market simply is marking time until 
the confusion is eliminated. - Buyers 
are anxious for white flour deliveries, 
but have enough 80% on hand to tide 
them over. 

The Philadelphia flour trade has 
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CEILING SQUEEZE CURTAILS 
BOOKINGS OF WHITE FLOUR 


Mills Flooded With Requests, But Await Price Relief 
Before Selling Freely—Orders Booked Basis 
Price Date of Shipment 


adopted a waiting attitude, although 
some contracts have been reported 
booked on the basis of prevailing 
prices on date of shipment. Some 
brokers reported cancellations of 80% 
contracts, but most buyers are letting 
commitments stand and will take de- 
livery as the flour is available. Pitts- 
burgh consumers already are clamor- 
ing for white flour at their retailers. 
New family bookings have been nil 
recently and bakers appear to be 
supplied for the period -until white 
flour returns. 


Chicago Demand Brisk 


A brisk demand for 72% extraction 
flour developed at Chicago, but mills 
were hesitant about booking until the 
ceiling squeeze has been relieved. 
Stocks of 80% flour in the hands of 
buyers are not considered large in 
most cases. Cleveland jobbers have 
been busy trying to dispose of their 
stocks of emergency flour and what 
success they have had has been with 
larger bakers in position to blend 
the dark product with white flour 
when it comes. Family trade will 
take none of the 80% product. St. 
Louis mills made a few bookings for 
quick shipment and for all of Sep- 
tember, based on prices date of ship- 
ment. 

Want White Flour 


Southeastern mill representatives 
received more orders for white flour 
than they could handle, especially 
from family flour buyers, despite the 
fact wholesalers are stocked with 
80% flour. No segments of the trade 
are suffering from lack of flour and 
jobbers are concentrating on liquidat- 
ing 80% flour through reduced prices 
and sales campaigns. Some mills are 
reported to be .taking up the 80% 
flour in customers’ hands. 

Pacific Northwest mills are keep- 
ing. customers supplied, but are 


not anxious for the_ business. 
With wheat free of ceilings, mills are 
in a squeeze. Lack of cars is handi- 
capping some of the interior mills on 
eastward shipments. Some plants are 
diverting flour to the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for coast export trade, 
moving it by truck, in order to keep 
mill floors from becoming too con- 
gested with flour. Water movement 
to California is undesirable at pres- 
ent because of the threats of strikes 
of waterfront workers. 


Production 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 214,220 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour produc- 
tion in the United States, amounted 
to 3,378,076 sacks, compared with 3,- 
592,296 sacks in the preceding week 
and 3,749,486 sacks in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Two 
years ago the figure was 3,375,587 
sacks and three years ago 3,247,929. 
Production decreased 102,000 sacks in 
the Northwest over last week; 32,- 
000 in the Southwest; 13,000 in Buf- 
falo; 58,000 in the Central and South- 
east and 10,000 in the North Pacific 
Coast. 
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CPA TO ALLOCATE LUMBER 
TO BUILD CORN STORAGE 


Washington, D. C.—An emergency 
allocation of lumber to build corn 
cribs in six midwestern states has 
been promised by the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration. 

It asked the Department of Agri- 
culture to survey corn storage needs 
in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and South Dakota. The 
department estimates that between 
250,000,000 and 500,000,000 bus of 
corn will have to be stored on the 
ground without adequate cover unless 
lumber for cribbing is obtained in the 
next few weeks. 

This year’s corn crop is estimated 
at 3,440,000,000 bus, the department 
spokesman explained, and farmers 
never have had sufficient storage 
space for a crop of that size. The 
agriculture department was assured 
the cribbing will be made available 
as rapidly as definite needs in the 
six critical states are known. 





Ceiling Squeeze, Durum Scarcity 
Slows Macaroni Raw Materials 


Inquiry is being received by durum 
millers from old customers as to 
when they can expect to receive fancy 
No. 1 semolina again. This is not like- 
ly to happen soon due to the scarcity 
and high price of durum wheat, un- 
less the flour ceiling is raised. With- 
out some price relief, millers declare 
that either 80% granulars or regular 
semolina are out of the picture for 
the time being. 

The National Macaroni Manufac- 
turers Association, at its convention 
in Minneapolis last July, passed a 
resolution asking millers to continue 
manufacturing only one grade of 
granulars, and the president of the 
association recently reminded the 
millers of this action. 

Meanwhile, demand _ continues 
good, but new durum is not yet mov- 
ing in volume, and while prices have 
declined, due to withdrawal of active 
mill buying, values still are above a 
ceiling parity. Light movement is 
due largely to car shortage in the in- 
terior. 


Demand for macaroni products 
continues well in excess of produc- 
tion and prices are firmly at ceilings 
with many manufacturers rationing 
deliveries. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth Aug. 31, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 


1 Durum or better. .$2.10@2.15 $2.10@2.15 
2 Durum or better.. 2.10@2.15 2.10@2.15 
3 Durum or better... 2.09@2.14 2.09@2.14 
4 Durum or better.. 2.08@2.13 Te wee 
5 Durum or better... 2.07@2.12 er 2 
1 Red Durum ...... 1.95 1.95 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT ~ 


Following is the durum. products output 
reported to The- Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, which 
represents approximately 99% of the total 
capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of - capacity 
based on six-day week. 


Weekly % of 


production capacity 
ree a a *155,588 74 
Previous week ....... 162,755 75 
BOG GEO Ge cicccccvce 192,357 92 

Crop year 

production 

rl ee ee eee ee 1,427,132 


SRF T-BaHt: 2, BOSS is. ove cues’ 1,457,736 
*Preliminary. 
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FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 
REFLECT CEILINGS 


Recent Buying Slow as Consumers 
Awaited New Controls—Ceilings 
Back to June 30 Levels 


The general trend of feedstuffs 
prices has been downward the past 
week as buyers for the most part 
held off pending the reinstatement 
of ceiling controls. Sept. 3. Prior 
to that date, processors of by-prod- 
uct feeds centered, attention on get- 
ting out as much tonnage as possible 
before controls returned. This tem- 
porarily filled the demand. Oil meals, 
packing house products and some 
other items were well above the old 
ceilings when the new controls came 
in, but many items had adjusted 
themselves downward. The new ceil- 
ings are the old June 30 levels, but 
some increases in jobbers’ and dis- 
tributors’ mark-ups were granted. 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration index of wholesale feed prices 
declined seven more points to 248, 
as compared with a peak of 293.4 on 
July 23 and 205.6 on June 30. 


Millfeeds Weak 


Millfeed prices were weak and un- 
settled as the trading basis sought 
adjustment to ceiling levels which 
now prevail. At Minneapolis, <e- 
mand averaged slow to fair. 
An occasional car of bran and mid- 
dlings for immediate shipment 
brought slightly over the previous 
ceiling, but feed for September and 
forward delivery was freely quoted 
at the prospective ceiling price of 
$47.75 ton, Minneapolis. Cancella- 
tion of the 80% flour extraction rule 
will result in a much larger output 
of wheat feeds and buyers were wary 
about making forward commitments 
even at the old ceiling levels. Min- 
neapolis feed shipments for the week 
ended Aug. 24 totaled 13,050 tons; 
a year ago 19,020 tons. These fig- 
ures include wheat feeds, ground 
grain feeds and formula feeds. 

The market was also unsettled at 
other producing centers. At Chicago, 
prices declined further but no undue 
selling pressure was noted since 
many mills closed down for the last 
few days of August. The situation 
appeared independently weak at Kan- 
sas City where considerable tonnage 
sold at below ceiling prices. For- 
mula feed manufacturers were well 
supplied with most ingredients and 
were practically out of the market 
for wheat millfeeds. 


Production : 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 39,774 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mil!- 
feed-being accepted as the millfecd 
yield per 100 lbs of flour. Producticn 
for the current week compares with 
an output of 42,143 tons in the week 
previous and 60,080 tons in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Crop-yeer 
production to date totals 351,883 tons 
as compared with 510,750 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments ~ 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed «t 
the principal distributing centers for th 
week ending Aug. 31, in tons with con 
parisons: 
. —Receitpts— -—-Shipments 
1946 1945 1946 1945 


Minneapolis wer Py 13,650 20,310 
Kansas City .. 125 200 3,750 4,325 
Milwaukee .... nA 60 4,800 2,520 
Philadelphia .. 240 300 kes 
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Wheat Prices Little Changed 
Despite “Short” Listing 


Grainmen, Millers Amazed at Anderson Ruling—Flour 
Ceilings Pinch Millers and Hold Check on Wheat Demand 


Aside from mild fluctuations in pro- 
tein premiums as milling demand 
swayed with the tide of Washington 
news, wheat values underwent no 
material changes during the past 
week. Millers and grain men were 
amazed at the declaration of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Ander- 
son that all grains except oats were 
in short supply for September in face 
of- his own department’s estimates 
of all-time record crops of wheat and 
corn and the fact that the Price De- 
control Board only 10 days previous- 
ly had decontrolled grain prices on 
the theory that supplies were ample. 
Motive for. such a decision by the 
secretary was ascribed to possible jus- 
tification for continued use controls 
and continuation of ceiling regula- 
tions on end products. No recom- 
mendation for return of price ceil- 
ings accompanied the “short supply” 
statement. 

Now that millers are permitted to 
return to 72% extraction flour, they 
find themselves pinched severely un- 
der the. flour ceilings. which were 
raised only 7c’ sack simultaneously 
with the decontrol of wheat. White 
flour costs more to manufacture, bag 
prices are higher than June 30 and 
millfeed prices are lower, so that 
current ceilings fall about 26c sack 
short of a profitable milling opera- 
tion at current wheat levels. For 
this reason, mills refuse to extend 
themselves on flour sales and conse- 
quently are hesitant about taking on 
large supplies of wheat. 


Marketings Light 


Marketings of wheat from produc- 
ing areas continue to be hampered 
by shortage of boxcars, along with a 
growing inclination of farmers to 
hold back because of. the income tax 
factor. As a result, the current mod- 
erate offerings balance well with the 
moderate milling demand. The CCC 
apparently stands ready to purchase 
wheat at the old June 30 ceilings, 
plus miark-ups and ‘despite rumors 
that this buying level might be in- 
creased through pressing need of the 
agency to fill its export commitments, 
such an increase has not yet taken 
place. It would appear, however, 
that the old ceiling levels will consti- 
tute a floor or support price under 
Wheat regardless of other develop- 
ments. 

Closing wheat futures prices as of 
Sept. 3 were: Chicago January 
$1964, March $1.93%4; Minneapolis 
September $1.9414, December $1.90% ; 
Kansas City September $1.91%%, De- 
cember $1.89%,. These prices are %c 
lower to 1%c higher than a week ago. 


Spring Wheat Easier 

Cash spring wheat at Minneapolis 
Was somewhat weak most of the pe- 
riod reflecting a lessened milling de- 
mand and some increase in receipts. 
Arrivals of 1,982 cars were reported 
at that market, while Duluth had 
1,352 and both markets would have 
had more had boxcars been adequate. 
Millers stated that present flour ceil- 
ings made it impossible to pay cur- 
rent wheat prices and break even. 
As of Aug. 31, ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern was quoted at $1.98@ 
1.99, with the following premiums 
for protein: 13% 2c, 14% 6c, 15% 11c 
and 16% 15c. Duluth prices were 
2c above Minneapolis. Durum wheat 


declined as mills virtually withdrew 
from the market because of the semo- 
lina ceiling squeeze. No. 2 grades 
of durum were quoted nominally at 
$2.15 and No. 1 red durum at 
$1.95 bu. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis on Aug. 31: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ibs........ $1.99 @2.00 
1 DNS 59 Ibs 1.98 @1.99 
1 DNS 58 lbs 1.98 @1.99 
2 DNS 56 lbs 1.97% @1.98% 
3 DNS 56 lbs .. - 196% @1.97% 
3 DNS 55 lbs 1.96% @1.97% 





Premiums for protein are generally 2c 
for 13%, 6c for 14%, lle for 15%, and 
15c for 16%. 


K. C. Cash Irregular 


Alternate weakness and strength 
prevails in the cash wheat market at 
Kansas City. Buyers show no real 
aggressiveness. Mills booked very lit- 
tle flour, pending news of expected 
ceiling changes, and this confined 
their buying of wheat mostly to lim- 
ited quantities for specific purposes. 
Receipts continue on a reduced basis, 
reflecting both the car shortage and 
the slow selling by producers. The 
CCC buying basis was not changed, 
in spite of many unofficial reports 
that it would be. The agency main- 
tained its former price of June 30 
ceilings, plus earned mark-ups, and 
acquired only limited amounts of open 
market wheat. Protein premiums 
showed some strength at the week 
end, gaining about 1c, with 12% sell- 
ing on the basis of $1.96, 13% at 
$1.99 and %c for each quarter per 
cent of protein above. 

Last week the regional office of 
the Commodity Credit Corp. at Kan- 
sas City purchased 535,732 bus of 
wheat on the open market, 38,907 
bus of set-aside and 12,204 bus of 
bonus wheat. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City on Aug. 31, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard.......... $1.95 @2.10 
moO. 8 Dark Ond ard... ...ceas 1.94@2.09 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.......... 1.93 @2.08 
No. 4 Derk and Mard......... 1.92@2.07 
a ee. eee eee 1.97@2.02 
OS 2 Sr re ree 1.96@2.01 
NE |. BAe ee 1.95 @2.00 
a ere ee ee er ere 1.94@1.99 


Fort Worth reports both wheat of- 
ferings and demand rather slow, ex- 
cept for the ordinary and low pro- 
tein types. As of Aug. 31, ordinary 
protein No. 1 hard was quoted at 
$2.08@2.09, 13% 1c more and 14% 
2c more, basis delivered Texas com- 
mon points. = 


Pacific Offerings Fair 


Purchase of Pacific Northwest 
wheat is now confined largely to 
warehouse receipts in the interior 
around $1.82% bu for ordinary soft 
wheat, bulk, coast points, shipment 
to be made when. cars are available. 
A fair amount of trading is passing 
on that basis, with the CCC getting 
some of the wheat because of its 
service order taking over grain cars. 
Mills and feed trade are able to get 
enough wheat to take care of tem- 
porary requirements, but they view 
the future uncertainly. The service 
order is being tightened up, making 
less wheat available to the mills and 
feed manufacturers. However, with 
ample supplies of other grains avail- 
able, the problem is not quite so se- 
rious for the feed trade. Spot wheat 
commands a price of $1.88@1.89, ba- 


‘sis bulk, 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 














Aug. Aug. 26- Aug. 27- Aug. 29- 
25-31, Previous Sept. 1, Sept. 2, Sept. 4, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
See ee eee eee *786,138 888,636 860,027 780,239 692,772 
Ree eee eee eee 1,364,963 1,396,759 1,336,288 1,182,396 1,198,833 
EE e580 35.4,500% Peis ob ss do ok 481,433 493,972 548,831 478,759 452,769 
Central and Southeast ........ *443,135 500,658 631,423 571,397 553,463 
North Pacific Coast .......... *302,407 312,271 372,917 362,796 350,092 
Oe Sees Se eee 3,378,076 3,592,296 3,749,486 3,375,587 3,247,929 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 71 73 70 
*Preliminary. 
° Crop year flour production 
———Percentage of capacity operated _ July 1 to————, 
Aug. Aug. 26- Aug. 27- Aug. 29- Aug. Sept. 
25-31, Previous’ Sept. 1, Sept. 2, Sept. 4, 31, i 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ...... 79 90 87 80 65 6,454,507 7,357,109 
Southwest ...... 94 ¢ 96 96 85 86 12,343,434 11,345,103 
eee 80 82 91 82 78 4,418,081 4,716,926 
Central and S. E. 57 65 80 72 72 4,029,871 5,255,188 
No. Pacific Coast 80 83 100 88 85 2,351,849 3,269,004 
TORS 6.006 80 85 88 82 78 29,597,742 31,943,330 





THE SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
Aug. 26-31 ..... 894,660 837,821 94 
Previous week 894,660 874,997 98 
eee GRO v5 % 814,380 843,995 104 
Two years ago.. 814,380 729,584 90 
Five-year average .......seeeeeees 87 
TON-VOAF AVETABS .ccccccscccsccses 80 
Kansas City 
Aug. 25-31 ..... 364,320 359,670 99 
Previous week .. 364,320 315,290 87 
YOAr GMO ..c0% 352,800 281,775 80 
Two years ago.. 352,800 287,597 82 
Five-year Average ...... eee eneee 81 
TON<YOOF QVETARO 2 ccccsscccsscccve 77 
Wichita 
Aug. 25-31 ..... 112,800 94,678 84 
Previous week .. 112,800 129,222 115 
eee Oe okaees 111,132 122,347 110 
Two years ago.. 111,132 87,547 79 
Five-year Average .......seseeeee 84 
MOOD-FORF GVOTARS 60 cca vsicccccccess 75 
Salina 
Aug. 25-31 ..... 84,600 72,794 86 
Previous week 84,600 77,250 91 
TOAPr BOO covers 80,556 88,171 109 
Two years ago.. 109,956 77,668 71 
Five-year average - ee 81 
Ten-year average 82 





PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 36-31 ..... 243,720 *172,230 71 
Previous week .. 243,720 175,560 72 
WOOP BHO ocvccs 269,100 224,469 83 
Two years ago.. 269,100 211,735 79 
Five-year averdge .........eeeeees 73 
DOP ORe GROEN 6666 coc cesoccisves 69 
*Preliminary. 
Portland District 
Aug. 26-31 ..... 134,200 *130,177 97 
Previous week .. 134,200 136,711 102 
Year ago ...... 143,200 148,448 104 
Two years ago.. 143,200 151,057 105 
Five-year average .........-2eeee- 88 
oe eee eee 79 
*Preliminary. 


NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

yr Ae | > eee 667,800 *477,510 72 

Previous week .. 667,800 565,709 85 

WOE GOO vcicccs 667,800 529,777 79 

Two years ago.. 660,498 467,619 71 

WIVOCRORS GVOTOOR 660 c ccc eeseee 61 

WONSPORE BVOTEMO. 66 6oic cicdccscties 58 

*Preliminary. 

Minneapolis 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 25-31: ..... 321,360 308,628 96 

Previous week .. 321,360 322,927 100 

DOR? “GHS s oc ccs 321,360 330,250 103 

Two years ago.. 318,120 312,620 98 

Five-year AVerafe .......cccceeeee 79 

TeEN-YOAr AVETABE ....cccccsccvcves 68 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 

ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Aug. 25-31 ..... 770,706 *443,135 57 

Previous week .. 770,706 500,658 65 

Fear O80 ..eees 795,240 631,423 80 

Two years ago.. 792,240 571,397 72 

Fiv@ryeG@r SVGTABS ... ccc ccccccsee 64 

TOR=VORT AVETERBS 2 occ cicccesevece 64 

*Preliminary. 

BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output _ tivity 

Aug. 25-31 ..... 601,200 481,433 80 

Previous week . 601,200 493,972 82 

Year ago ...... 600,600 548,831 91 

Two years ago.. 577,416 478,759 82 

Five-year AV@rABe ......eeeeeeveee 77 

78 


TON-YOAFr AVETABES 2... cccccsccescce 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by approximately 75% of the 


flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since March 1, 


1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield 


per hundredweight of flour: 


-—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, 


-——Buffalo— ---Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


Aug. 25-31 .... 21,157 192,024 11,155 
Previous week .. 21,650 12,836 
Two weeks ago 22,182 11,729 
| PER eT 32,280 272,673 17,299 
Serres 28,319 247,138 15,734 
| Seer eee 28,813 272,493 13,822 
| See ce 25,321 218,886 13,188 
Five-yr. average 27,178 240,643 14,240 


91,141 7,462 68,718 39,774 351,883 
7,657 42,143 
7,444 41,355 
147,771 10,501 90,302 60,080 510,750 
124,461 9,160 77,287 53,213 448,886 
113,487 8,663 78,588 51,298 464,568 
106,764 7,760 65,024 46,269 390,674 
116,725 8,709 75,984 50,127 433,352 





coast, for ordinary soft 
white wheat. Demand for winter 
wheat slackened as mills withdrew 
from the market. 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILWAUKEE BAKERS TO MEET 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The importance 
of and necessity for supporting bak- 








ery associational work through mem- 
bership in local, state and national 
groups, was urged by Joseph Vann, 
Vann’s Pastry Shops, president of 
the Milwaukee Retail Bakers Asso- 
ciation, in. his official call for the 
September meeting of the city group 
to be held Sept. 4. 
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Research Bill Planners Vision 
U.S. Baking Industry Laboratory 


Washington, D. C.—Plans of those 
who schedule research for the De- 
partment of Agriculture include a 
baking industry laboratory where 
skilled technicians would experiment 
with new products, as well as im- 
prove established bakery goods, and 
then pass on their findings for the 
use of private industry. Such plans 
stem from the Hope-Flannigan bill, 
which is designed to create further 
fields of research in agriculture and 
agricultural products. 

Among the more novel ideas in 
embryo being discussed in connection 
with research plans is to bake sand- 
wiches into the loaf. Somewhat more 
down-to-earth research would involve 
the field of frozen baked and un- 
baked goods, particularly refrigera- 
tive methods of extending freshness 
in bread and helping to reduce the 
stales problem. 

Because there is always the possi- 
bility that flour may be contaminat- 
ed en route to the commercial buy- 
er, a method of sealing flour against 
rodent, bacterial and insect infesta- 
tion at the mill level, and dumping 
the shipments into sealed vaults in 
warehouse or bakery, is likely to be 


posed ., bakery 


an important project with the pro- 
eC industry laboratory, 
should funds be approved. 

Loaves of a “lightness” in crumb 
quality hitherto unknown could re- 
sult from machinery innovations, it 
was pointed out, under a vacuum 
system for handling the dough that 
would leave the product virtually un- 
punished before baking. Also along 
this line, USDA planners have indi- 
cated a desire to reach back to the 
farm level in order to develop a 
wheat which will produce a lighter, 
more tender crumb in bread. 

The Hope -Flannigan research 
bill, incorporated in the HR 6932, 
would set aside research budgets in 
accordance with the request of the 
particular government agency plan- 
ning specific research problems. 

In the case of the baking industry, 
it would open the. door to investiga- 
tions as to the bést methods of proc- 
essing, preparing, marketing, pack- 
aging, handling, transporting, stor- 
ing and distributing bakery products 
of all types. Such a laboratory, USDA 
planners hope, will develop research 
in such sidelines as the school-lunch 
and in-plant feeding programs. 





FOOD DISTRIBUTORS STRESS 
BETTER SELLING METHODS 


Chicago, Ill—Topping all previous 
years’ attendance records with 2,312 
delegates attending from all parts 
of the United States, Mexico and 
Canada, the nineteenth annual prog- 
ress convention of the National Food 
Distributors Association was held at 
the Hotel Sherman Aug. 21-24. The 
association added impetus to its 
growing importance as a factor in 
the food distributing business by re- 
alizing the problems facing the in- 
dustry, now spotlighted by world in- 
terest, and stressing better merchan- 
dising and more and more efficient 
selling methods to meet ever-chang- 
ing demands. 


The entry of many new lines. of 
merchandise into the food distribut- 
ing field and the return of many 
scarce food items foretold an even 
further widening of the type of gro- 
cery products to be sold through re- 
tail outlets by modern food distribu- 
tor methods. 

In making the keynote address ‘to 
the association’s progress food con- 
ference, Russell V. Dancey, new asso- 
ciation president, and treasurer of the 
Detroit food distributing firm of 
Nicolay-Dancey, Inc., remarked, “It 
is gratifying to know that an ever- 
growing number of popular food 
products are being successfully in- 
troduced and sold nationally through 
the efforts of the store-door service 
food distributor. When we look back 
at the progress made by the associa- 
tion and its members during the past 
19 years, we can rightfully -say that 
our members’ efforts have been a 
real factor in creating employment 
and lowering the cost of food distri- 
bution. The association’s member- 
ship is actively carrying out the 
many sound ideas upon which the as- 
sociation’s slogan, ‘Quicker Turnover 
of Fresher Stocks,’ was based.” 

The conference was keyed to bet- 
ter merchandising and more efficient 
selling. Principal speakers for the 
first day’s program included Jack 
Lacy of Boston, Mass., who spoke on 


the subject of “What Makes a Star 
Salesman Tick.” He was followed 
by Harry I. Hoffman, president of 
the Cheese Institute, Arthur J. Rid- 
dle, who spoke on “Better Merchan- 
dising,” and William Wurtz, vice 
president of the Borden Co., whose 
talk, entitled “Importance of Co-oper- 
ation Between Manufacturers and 
Distributors,” stressed the theme of 
the convention. 

The second day’s program was 





> 


highlighted by the address of Zenn 
Kaufman, who talked on “Showman- 
ship in Business.” 

The last day’s program featured 
Kersey Eldredge, Jr., of Portland, 
Oregon, who spoke on personnel; Bob 
Ford of Detroit, Mich., speaking on 
“Rolling Equipment,” and Joseph 
O’Keefe,. who ‘talked on “Incentive 
Plans and Special Promotions.” 

The last speaker was Col. I. L. 
Donnelly of the Tea Bureau, who 
heads up the association’s program 
designed to attract, train and help 
place, returning servicemen in the 
food distributor field. 

The following officers of the asso- 
ciation were elected: R. V. Dancey, 
Detroit, Mich., president; Thomas 
Cuneo, Memphis, .Tenn., first vice 
president; William E. Schwarzmann, 
Guttenberg, N. J., second vice presi- 


dent; George Schaefer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, third vice president; A. A. 
Kirchhoff, Chicago, Ill., treasurer, 


and Emmet J. Martin, Chicago, IIL, 
executive secretary. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST GROUP 
WANTS PRICE ADJUSTMENTS 


Seattle, Wash.—A series of meet- 
ings designed to develop public sup- 
port throughout Washington, Ore- 
gon, Idaho and Montana for placing 
wheat prices at Pacific Northwest 
ports on a parity with Chicago prices 
was authorized here by Pacific North- 
west. United, a new four-state pro- 
motional organization. 

The meetings are scheduled to be- 
gin with a gathering at Pullman, 
Wash., after complete wheat crop, 
shipping and marketing statistics 
have been assembled through Wash- 
ington State College and other agen- 
cies. 

The organization is aiming at a 
differential of 15c bu in the Chicago 
market price. 











June 30 Flour Stocks Set New Low 


Washington, D. C.—Flour mills in the United States on June 30, 1946, 
had on hand the smallest stocks of flour in the 25 years that the Bureau of 
the Census has been collecting inventory statistics, the agency reported in 
its monthly survey. Flour stocks held by mills at the end of the 1945 crop 


year totaled only 1,776,000 sacks. 


The previous lowest total was 4,700,000 


sacks for March 31, 1946. The June 30 inventory was 62% under that pre- 


vious low total. 


Stocks declined in all states, the bureau reported. The largest drop 
from the previous quarter, amounting to 82%, took place in New York. 
Data on stocks, by states is shown in the accompanying table. 


WHEAT FLOUR STOCKS,* BY STATE, JUNE 30, 1946, AND COMPARISONS 
The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce reports the 


following statistics: 








‘ June 30 March 31, June 30, March 31, June 30, 
State 1946 1946 1945 1946 1945 
(thousand sacks) ———_, 
co rae rere re Cet 1,776 4,675 6,012 —62.0 —70.5 
Serer re bs 110 259 413 —57.5 —73.4 
Minnesota 161 419 651 —61.6 —75.3 
New York 250 1,354 925 —81.5 —73.0 
Missouri 39 124 127 —68.5 —69.3 
EE ca Sot 004 ¢ 0) HERE DO KU UDMA ER SE 168 287 474 —41.5 —64.5 
ree ee rr ner ee ee 128 179 389 —28.5 —67.1 
IE, ws 2-6-0 6.0910. 2 bead beh 2d 8 420 183 380 428 —51.8 —57.2 
SUEIEED? 66 bop 06.0 6.0.5:00'4.0.0 em UE eee SS 116 167 363 —30.5 —68.0 
| EPP wPOOrEReE ERE TEt Crk Te 16 47. 82 —66.0 —80.5 
| EMP EREERA ERK OL SPEEA ee 59 134 219 —56.0 —73.1 
ETE TEETER GEE EEE 33 60 92 —45.0 —64.1 
California 2.6... cece eee r see reeees 255 apheyen 654 634 —61.0 —59.8 | 
BOE. Vs Cah 0 160 evig sive hee OR dE ewe wae 24 39 169 —38.5 —85.8 
Ere ree hee | 24 39 73 —38.5 —67.1 
Se EEE EE De 30 71 100 —57.7 —70.0 
North Dakota 14 37 47 —62.2 —70.2 
| eS ae eee ee eee ea 34 73 76 —53.4 —655.3 
Pe > Siero toi vr ewid sc dee tye evs Be r0 24 35 70 —31.4 —65.7 
POGOe FCN CoC R eee ees eee ees t + + 
ORR PRT ws Foo SOs ECS ER SERS OSES il 26 51 —57.7 —78.4 
STOTT eee Tere Te rae ye tore t + + 
CE. waivah 65 be gsNeews b eee whe ea oe 18 32 44 —43.8 —59.1 
SS ITC PT? Pere Creer ie rrr: tT + + 
De gk eS te ere 11 24 41 —54.2 —73.2 
SPF tr ree oe 6 28 28 —78.6 —78.6 
po Be oS a rere ee aS 6 27 33 —T77.8 —81.8 
WI Ei sak 08s cla LS 2 7 21 —71.4 —90.5 
Ce ee ee eee eer yee ty 1 3 7 —66.7 —85.7 
pO Re ES are a ie eae t + t - 
Weat VirGimia sows ce cc etc eens 4 5 15 —20.0 —73.3 
CE OD onc hike aa as ban see KhD es 49 165 = 440 —70.3 —88.9 


Per cent of change 
June 30, 1946, from 


*Stocks on hand in all positions, sold and unsold, as reported by the mills. 

Stocks of rye flour totaled 8,610 sacks on June -30,-1946,-as compared with 104,830 
sacks on March 31, 1946, and 97,705 sacks on June 30, 1945. 

+Included in ‘“‘other states” to avoid disclosure of individual mil data for June 30, 1946. 


scale’ at the mill. 
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WINTER WHEAT PLOWING 
RETARDED BY DRY SOIL 


Early Reports Indicate Acreage Equal 
to This Year—Late Harvesting 
About Completed 


“With the-end..of:.a.amost. suecess- 
ful growing season in sight, farmers 
already are looking forward with 
hope for a repeat performance next 
year,” says the Cargill, Inc., crop bul- 
letin. “Unfortunately, dry soil con- 
ditions in the Southwest are holding 
up preparation of the land and the 
sowing of winter wheat. Early re- 
ports indicate farmers are planning 
on an acreage just as large as this 
year, and though there is still plenty 
of time, the moisture situation will 
bear close watching. 

“Harvesting of small grains is 
nearing completion in all areas. 
Showers have interrupted operations 
at times, but generally weather has 
been very favorable, and very little 
loss experienced, with respect to 
either quantity or quality. The 
greatest threat is to the grain which 
has found temporary storage on the 
ground because of the shortage of 
boxcars and country elevator space. 
Every effort is being made to utilize 
every car to the best advantage, and 
to obtain more cars in the great sur- 
plus areas of the West,” Cargill adds. 

Millions of bus of wheat in the 
Walla Walla, Wash., area have been 
reported damaged by excessive rain. 
Mildew and rats are a threat to 
sacked wheat in the fields. Boxcars 
still are badly needed and elevators 
are glutted.’ ; 

Nebraska reports plowing for wheat 
outside of the summer fallow areas 
is about 75% completed. Dry soil 
has checked progress in some dis- 
tricts. 

Recent rains have greatly im- 
proved soil moisture conditions in 
Kansas and have permitted seedbed 
preparation for fall grains. Wheat 
seeding has started in western coun- 
ties, but not expected to become gen- 
eral in that area for a while. Seed- 
ing of rye and winter barley was al- 
so started in some counties. In the 
northwestern part of the state top- 
soil continues very dry, although sub- 
soil moisture is generally favorable 
in summer fallow fields. 

Combining of small grains in Mon- 
tana is in last stages with a few 
scattered areas still lagging. Binder 
harvest is practically completed in 
the eastern and central portions with 
th Seettion about 75% com- 
pleted. reshing has begun in the 
Central West and Northeast. In Yel- 
lowstone Valley, threshing is about 
three fourths done. In Daniels county 
much grain is piled on the ground 


due to green weeds and lack of stor- 


age space at the elevators. 

South: Dakota reports combining 
and threshing of the last of the small 
grain crops are completed in many of 
the northern border counties, with 
yields ranging from fair to excellent 
in short distances; North -Dakota 
weather has been ideal for harvest- 
ing and threshing, except for ‘wet 
weather the last half. of ‘last week 
which interfered to some. extent. 
Spring wheat yields vary from fair 
to excellent and the quality ‘is- gen- 
erally good. 
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DECORATION; INSTALLATION 
Hutchinson, Kansas.—The . Walnut 


~Cteek Milling Co., Great Bend, Kan- 


sas, is decorating its offices and in- 
stalling a new 45-ft, 50-ton truck 
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Our GUARANTEE 
Still Stands... 


We have always advertised our 
fine flours with the statement that 
we back them to the limit for the 
particular use to which they are 
adapted. 





This guarantee extends to La 
Grange Mills 80% flour. It is 
made from closely selected spring 
wheat, and as carefully milled as 
men and machines can make it. 
This results in satisfaction for the 
bakeshop and housewife. In these 
days of uncertainty about flour, 
your best bet is to stick to the mill 
that has always made quality its 
first objective. 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





PIONEER MILLERS OF SPRING WHEAT 
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“SUNNY 
KANSAS” 





You won't need to fear shop sched- 
ule emergencies with a SUNNY 
KANSAS. dough. 


working flour with an extra measure 


Its a smooth 


of tolerance and uiformity. You'll 
like the kind of help to trouble-free 
production that SUNNY KANSAS 


80% extraction can provide. 


* 





‘tCREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


ALsO SEMOLINAS 


CROOKSTON MILLING COMPANY 


CROOKSTON, MINN. 


FLOUR 


WICHIT 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 


Cable‘Address, “Sentinel” 











For the baker who cares 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 





SHORT PATENT 


CHEROKEE | pel fic 


STRAIGHT GRADE 





exceptional flours 








Our modern sanitary flour mill is 
fully air conditioned and con- 
trolled for humidity and tempera- 


KAN AS City, Moe. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





made only from 
selected hard 


spring wheat 








ture. Full laboratory control plus 


Dakota hard spring wheat com- FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
pletes the picture. FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
. onge Geneva, N.Y. 
Tri-State Milling Co. WHEAT FLOUR 
Rapid City, S. Dak. GENEVA, N. ” poked TROY, N. Y. 


CAPITAL Fiour MILLS, inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS MILLS: ST. PAUL 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 











LAWRENCE, KANSAS 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


EVANS MILLING CO. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 97th Year 


ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 




































Ask the Men 
Who Bake Them! 


Ask the men who bake them. 
Js They can tell you two important 
things about Rodney flours... 
| AY First, the baking quality of these 

' 

| 

’ 


_ top-notch flours assures trouble- 














free production. Second, you 














Ally. can depend on Rodney flours 








iN; for uniform performance from 
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Malls at Kansas City NM Drecio Ledloget Bact Kee di 


RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, U.S. A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY - 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 





CHICAGO OFFICE: BOSTON OFFICE: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY SEABOARD ALLIED MILLING CORP. 
919 North Michigan Avenue 1209 Statler Building ~ 


Telephone: Superior 1053 nes : Telephone: Hubbard 8340 
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Bake 
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Top quality is never taken for granted in the 
production of MADE-RITE. Efficient lab- 
oratories keep a ceaseless vigil over produc- 
tion, constantly checking to prevent devia- 
tions from the highest standards. You'll find. 
MADE-RITE the kind of flour you can 


depend on every day. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade ‘Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


RAMGAS CHY 2553 > MISSOURI 





Bakes 


Right BeCause It Is Made 


Right 
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Odd But True 


— wouldn’t be any need for 
hoboes to stew up in the jungles 
in the State of Massachusetts if one 
of its early laws, never repealed, 
were still enforced. In fact, the 
commonwealth would be a “land flow- 
ing with milk and honey,” where 
Knights of the Road could take the 
wrinkles out of their tummies with- 
out any difficulty. The law provides 
a penalty for anyone who refuses to 
serve food to a stranger or traveler 
who requests it on a weekday. But 
on Sundays—it was okay to slam the 
door in his face. 

When oranges were introduced in 
England in the 17th century, it be- 
came customary for those who could 
afford such luxuries to carry an 
orange in the hand while walking 
along the street. They believed that 
an orange would ward off the plague. 
It also served a more practical pur- 
pose. The fastidious always held an 
orange under the nose and sniffed 
at it while stepping across one of 
the open sewers which ran along the 
gutters. 

Fernando Magellan’s trip around 
the world required three years, cost 
him his life and that of many of his 
sailors, and involved the loss of three 
ships. Yet the single boatload of 
cloves which got back to Spain paid 
for the entire cost of the venture and 
repaid the backers handsomely, even 
though the cloves sold for only 3c an 


ounce. 


The Chinese cultivated wheat as 
early as 2700 B.C., and developed 
elaborate rituals to honor it. 


Hark— The Lark 


T’S not likely that you’re having 

a dish of larks for dinner tonight, 
but the advice of Dr. Lister, physician 
to Queen Anne and translator of 
Apicius, might come in handy some 
day, who knows. The doctor said 
that if a dozen larks weighed less 
than 12 oz, they weren’t fit to eat. 
If they tipped the scales at precisely 
12 oz, they were fair. But if they 
weighed 13 oz or a trifle more, ah, 
then they were sure to be divinely 
fat and tasty.—Gourmet. 


The Good Old Days 


A= OF FARE” of more than 
a century ago, which graced the 
tables of New York’s famed Delmon- 
ico Restaurant when it was located 
far downtown on Pearl Street, was 
brought to light recently it revealed 
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“All the one-gallus millers along the crick,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “has been het up an’ 
riled so long about the guv’ment stickin’ its 
bill in everything that when word got out t’oth- 
er day that we could make any kind 


praisin’ the Lord for his mercies. 
When the jug got down to where 
it wouldn’t slosh no more, Red Sawyer, who’d been settin’ 
nighest to it, said he was goin’ to set out for home so’s he could 
start up the mill making thirty five per cent flour so dang 
good for makin’ hot bread that next time the guv’ment put 
out a law agin it there sure ’nough would be a hangin’ match 
and he’d be head man pullin’ on the free end of the rope.”— 


of flour we wanted, we held 
a little fest’val over to Pap 
Stone’s store. Pap someway 
had got a-holt of a New 
York cheese like 
nobody’d seen for 
years an’ a jug 
of shipped ‘in red 
eye an’ we had 
a right good time soundin’ 

off like it was a camp meetin’ 








the cost of a dinner and other items 
of foods which make one long for the 
good old days when inflation was un- 
known and a dollar had the stretch- 
ing capacity of a rubber band when 
it came to purchasing power. 

Dated 1834, the “Bill of Fare” list- 
ed “Regular Dinner, 12c.” It then 
carried the following a la carte items: 
“Cup of tea or coffee, 1c; soup, 2; 
hash, 3c; corned beef and cabbage, 
4c; beefsteak, 4c; pork chops, 4c; liv- 
er and bacon, 5c; roast mutton, 5c; 
fried eggs, 5c.” -From there on down 
the bill of fare really got expensive 
—‘Ham and eggs, 10c; hamburger 
steak, 10c; roast chicken, 10c.” 

To have ordered the entire con- 
tents of the bill of fare would have 
cost 75c—less than the present cost 
of one and one half pounds of sir- 
loin steak. 


No Profit! 


SAAC NEWTON, English scientist 

and philosopher, was the restless 
type of person. Even as a youngster, 
he was constantly busy, always seek- 
ing to make technological improve- 
ments. At one time he became im- 
patient with windmills. He thought 
they were a primitive invention, their 
usefulness to man depending on the 
unpredictable wind, and he deter- 


mined to make a windless mill. He 
constructed a tiny model, to grind 
flour, its operation depending on the 
simple expedient of having a mouse 
rotate a wheel by running over it. 

It ran with the smoothness of a 
well-oiled milling machine. But, 
alas, there was just one hitch. Dur- 
ing its periods of rest, the mouse 
ate up the flour. 


Delicious Soups 


HOUGH Arturo Toscanini, noted 

conductor, has a taste for heavy 
music, he prefers meals that are 
light. One day, after rehearsal, a 
fellow musician invited him home to 
dinner. The musician’s wife, with 
only a simple menu prepared, almost 
collapsed when her husband entered 
the apartment with the maestro and 
blandly informed her that the latter 
was to dine with them. 

A prayer on her lips, she opened 
a can of tomato soup with which to 
begin the meal. With ill disguised 
apprehension she watched as Tos- 
canini lifted a spoonful to his mouth. 
He finished his portion without com- 
ment, smacked his lips appreciative- 
ly. 

“What excellent soup!” he ex- 
claimed delightedly: “May I have 
some more?” 
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He got away with a second por- 
tion and repeated his praises, adding 
that he desired nothing else—that he 
rarely ate more than one course at 
a sitting. The hostess was overjoyed 
at the success of the dinner. But 
her greatest surprise came the fol- 
lowing morning. Toscanini sent her 
a note thanking her for her hos- 
pitality and requesting that she send 
him the “recipe” for her delicious 
soup. 


All the way back in 1780 a master 
baker named Cole, of France, re- 
ceived a silver medal for rediscover- 
ing the secret process by which the 
ancient Peruvian Indians had pre- 
served potatoes by freezing. 


Rat Invasion 


NE of the strangest infestations 
ever faced by Indiana and Ken- 
tucky farmers whose land borders on 
the Ohio River took place during 
the corn planting season this year. 
Thousands upon thousands of rats, 
moving in masses like a plague of 
locusts, swarmed up from the river 
bottomlands, shacks and dumps, and 
moved into the fields as fast as the 
corn was planted, digging the seed 
from the ground and devouring it. 
Crops had to be replanted .two or 
three times. 

Tommy Cravens and Martin Cissel, 
Kentuckians, whose land lay along 
the River Road area went into ac- 
tion against the invaders and solved 
their problem. Other farmers fol- 
lowed suit. As Cissel did sentry duty 
with a double-barreled shotgun, 
Cravens planted the corn. They 
baited huge traps with corn and 
eliminated the rodents by the hun- 
dreds with shotguns, thus protect- 
ing their fields until the seed sprout- 
ed. In spite of the rodent invasion, 
the corn is ripening along the Ohio 
River and an excellent crop is ex- 
pected. 

To forestall a similar invasion next 
year, farmers along the river have 
petitioned the federal government to 
assign professional rat killers to the 
area. 


Christ-Wise 


This, a modern miracle—how today 


we, 

Of our brimming bounty, 
three 

Small loaves. until a universe is fec, 

Nation after nation, with life-sustain- 
ing bread. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Tuesdays, including sup- 
plements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years = - ~ 5.00 
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‘ARE BUREAUCRATS TRUTHFUL? 
LSEWHERE on this page we have comment- 
ed on the amazing confusion of misstatements 

of facts involved in findings and orders issued by 

several departments of government since enact- 


ment of the amendment to the ‘Price Control Act. 
The narrative is a perfectly simple and. 


straightforward one and involves statements that, 
were they to be made by private individuals, 
would be quite obviously characterized as avoid- 


‘ances of truth. Exactly what term may properly 


be applied to them when they are issued with cer- 
tification—by implication under the great seal of 
the United States—must be left to the consciences 
of those who make them and to those of the peo- 
ple who suffer ills from this gross misuse of the 
authority and integrity of government. 

e®e@ ®@ 


GOVERNMENT GREED 

-A RECENT survey of civilian employees of the 
federal government in a typical mid-western 
city of less than half a million population revealed 
that more than 15,000 persons were regularly em- 
ployed in its numerous peace-time bureaus requir- 
ing more than an entire page in the telephone di- 
rectory for their mere listing. This total is, of 
course, by no means exceptional and doubtless is 
exceeded in percentage of federal employees to the 

total population in many other cities. 
In the particular city here referred to the of- 


' fice space required by government agencies in ev- 


ery part of the downtown area has made it vir- 
tually impossible for commercial establishments 
to secure accommodations in which to carry on 
their businesses. This situation also is typical of 
many other cities. Again referring to the city 
mentioned the demands of government during the 
war were so insistent that accommodations were 
generously supplied for federal agencies in the 
city hall, and the whole vast exhibition hall of its 
great municipal auditorium was released so that 
an entire bureau could be moved from overcrowd- 
ed Washington. 

In this same city several years ago an impor- 
tant bank over-reached itself and built, in the 
very business heart of the downtown district, a 
towering building of more than thirty stories. 
During the period of hard times the bank failed 
and a smaller bank was reorganized to salvage 
the assets and has since been successful. Mean- 
while, the great tower was filled with the finest 
class of tenants, attorneys, financial concerns, 
corporation offices and so on. The trustees found 
no opportunity to sell it, so the bank depositors 
could recover some part of their losses, for a sum 
greater than $1,800,000. 

But a few days ago the sun broke through the 
clouds and the federal government, with its great 
heart and inexhaustible public funds, came for- 
ward with an offer of $3,000,000, at least $1,000,- 
000 more than its commercial value at current 
rentals and operating costs. Resulting is the pros- 
pect that within the next two or three years all of 
the commercial occupants will be dispossessed with 
nowhere to go and the government agencies will 
fill the building with hundreds of clerks and filing 
cabinets and go forward with their job of serving 
the nation. 

A great organization of indignant citizens and 
the city administration has been formed to pro- 
test the ruthless action of the all-powerful gov- 
ernment in thus raiding the downtown district of 
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a proud city, incidentally with a tax loss to local 
governments approximating $100,000 annually. 
But what they can do in defense against govern- 
ment greed remains to be disclosed, particularly 
in view of the fact that the trustees of the prop- 
erty are bound to accept the best bid, and private 
investment could not possibly compete with the 
government’s fabulous offer made possible by its 
inexhaustible resources. ' 
Meanwhile, a vast war plant with a capacity 
to house, largely in air cooled rooms, the federal 
employees of a half a dozen states, stands at the 
edge of the city limits virtually unused and not 
even yet made available to space hungry industrial 
uses. The situation recalls to our mind an in- 
cident which happened recently when a forceful 
speaker, repelling a charge of “dictator” made 
against him, shouted, “The difference between me 


and Hitler is that .. .” and a heckler was quick 
with the answer, “You're alive.” 
e@ @ @ 


PRECIOUS FOOD FOR CRITTERS.—A 
propaganda agency of the government offers us 
the use of some beautiful photographs showing 
the loading of American food products for relief 
of world hunger. Our perhaps somewhat biased 
interest was captured by repetition of the phrase 
“precious food” in the accompanying text. Still, 
we presume it was “precious” to the pigs and 
chickens that were eating something like 300,- 
000,000 bus of wheat before bureaucracy discov- 
ered that there was human hunger in the world. 


SAVE THE “80 PER CENT” 
MISPRINTS 


MONG the lesser, but by no means unimpor- 

tant, headaches of millers, amid the general 
jubilation over being released from the stupid long 
extraction order, is the problem of additional 
strain on the already acutely short supply of cot- 
ton and paper flour containers likely to result 
from the junking of inventories of apologetic “80 
per cent extraction” or overprinted mill brand 
bags, now that the nightmare of this particularly 
stupid government regulation has itself been end- 
ed. % 

Our inquiry discloses that most reasonably for- 
ward-looking millers have for many weeks antici- 
pated the end of the extraction restriction and 
kept their inventories of special and overprint- 
ed bags at the minimum. However, every mill is 
bound to be caught with some excess and the larg- 
er ‘milling companies no doubt with considerable 
quantities of now hopelessly damned bags. 

It is quite obvious that the simple business of 
junking these out-of-date containers and trying 
to forget them will add greatly to the demand for 
cotton and paper bags, already strained almost to 
the breaking point by limited production of cloth 
and the long-continued withholding of goods by 
cotton textile millers because of OPA price re- 
strictions at, or even under, bare cost. A certain 
amount of relief from this difficult situation is 
promised by OPA advances in ceiling prices, but 
the whole industry—including flour millers so de- 
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pendent upon suitable containers — is still very 
far from being out of the woods. 

This summary of facts well known to every 
informed person both in the textile and bag and 
milling industries is here made as preliminary to 
what we believe is the well justified suggestion 
that it is the plain duty of every miller, however 
anxious he may be to get his old established 
brands of white flour back in the market, to give 
careful second thought to the fullest possible ex- 
ercise of his ingenuity in adapting these hateful 
out-of-date “80 per cent” branded sacks to new 
uses, even should he have to resort to “over-print- 
ing them over again.” No doubt this thought will 
be distasteful to many millers with justifiable 
pride in their family trade brands. Nevertheless 
they will best be serving their own long-time 
interests by finding some method of using these 
“mis-prints” for flour, rather than selling them 
in the junk market. The quite possible alterna- 
tive to such salvaging effort may be a shortage of 
suitable flour containers far greater than the one 
that has hung over the industry for the past sev- 
eral years. 

ee ®@ 


THE PEA UNDER THE SHELL 


A= weeks ago Mr. Hoover, following a 

world tour acquainting himself with famine 
conditions, announced that the worst was over 
and that little fear of mass starvation existed 
save in countries lacking transportation. Slight- 
ly later, the United States Department of Agri- 
culture announced that a quarter of a billion 
bushels of wheat from the current harvest would 
be earmarked for hunger relief. Later, it was 
officially intimated that this amount might be 
scaled down 100,000,000 bushels. 

A week ago the department reported to 
the Decontrol Board that there was a sufficient 
supply of wheat so it could be removed from price 
control, the board’s order following. A few days 
later, another official announcement said that the 
world battle against hunger would require that 
this country must supply in the current crop year 
a total of 400,000,000 bushels of all grains for for- 
eign relief. 

Last Thursday Under Secretary of Agriculture 
Dodd, a well informed and reputedly reliable man, 
officially announced from Berlin that a 30-day 
fact-finding tour had revealed that “an impressive 
improvement in food and agricultural conditions 
had been made throughout most of Europe.” 
Only a day or two following Mr. Dodds state- 
ment, it was fully confirmed by the world food 
planning conference at Copenhagen, which re- 
ported food conditions greatly relieved every- 

‘where. 

Aug. 31, complying with the amendment to the 
OPA law, Secretary of Agriculture Anderson di- 
rectly reversed the finding of Aug. 21 that wheat, 
specifically, was in ample supply with a prospect 
for an increased carry-over at the end of the crop 
year, by officially declaring that wheat, together 
with virtually all other grains, is in insufficient 
supply, and officially certifying this grossly inac- 
curate statement to the Decontrol Board, despite 
widespread public knowledge, the government’s 
own crop figures, Secretary Anderson’s statement 
of ten days earlier and the official finding and 
declaration by the Decontrol Board itself. 

Meanwhile Britain has reduced its require- 
ments of American wheat by its bilateral agree- 
ment, at a greatly reduced price, with Canada, 
and Belgium, another of our important wheat out- 
lets, is authoritatively reported to be carrying on 
like negotiations with our neighbors of the North. 

What shell, may we ask, is the pea under, or 
are peas themselves to be controlled so there will 
not be any available to put under the tricky 
shells? : 
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Simple, But Sound 


This principle of quality flour production that 
stands behind every sack of THORO-BREAD, 
today as always: 


“There is no compromise with top quality in the 
production of THORO-BREAD — no short cuts 
at the buyer’s expense, no carelessness in produc- 
tion .. . only the single standard of skillful mill- 
ing of the best baking wheats.” 


It’s a simple creed, and a sound one. 


TANGLE O+ Steak 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 


THORO-BREAD 
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| TOWN CRIER’S real merit is based on the 
| high standards we set for this famous brand 





. even in these times when flour is not as 


plentiful as normally. You ll find TOWN 
CRIER 80% extraction gives better baking 
results than ordinary brands. 





Rare p 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 





| KANSAS CITY 


Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla; Slater, Mo. 


.. Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
ae : Operating 18 Buying Stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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RYE ACREAGE GOAL 
FOR 1947 UP 36% 


<>— 
Department of Agriculture Hopes to 
Stimulate Production; CCC to 
Offer Crop Loans 


Washington, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has established 
an acreage goal for the 1947 rye crop 
that is 36% above this year’s har- 
vest and the Commodity Credit Corp. 
loans will be offered in a joint ef- 
fort to stimulate rye production. 

A national rye goal of 2,425,000 
acres was announced for 1947 as 
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compared with a 1946 harvested acre- 
age of 1,775,000 acres. The acreage 
of rye harvested for grain declined 
steadily during the war years, prin- 
cipally because of better profit: op- 
portunities in other crops. The aére- 
age harvested in 1946 is less than one 
half the average acreage harvested 
from 1937 through 1941. 

On the basis of average yields, the 
department said that the increased 
acreage would result in a 29,500,000- 
bu harvest in 1947. It is estimated 
that amount is the minimum for 
human food and livestock feeding 
requirements in this country. 

Any production in. excess of this 





RD 
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figure normally goes for export, pro- 
duction of alcohol and spirits, or to 
increase the carry-over. Stocks on 
July 1 amounted to only 2,400,000 
bus, compared with 12,700,000 bus 
on July 1, 1945, and 30,000,000 bus on 
the same date in 1944. 

Announcement of state goals will 
follow as soon as federal and state 
agricultural officials determine local 
possibilities. 

The 1947 rye loan program is not 
yet completed, officials said, and the 
rates, based on the loan rates for 
corn and relative feeding value, will 
be announced later. The corn rate 
will be established at 90% of parity 


" EASILY... 


the Lowest Net Container Cost Per Trip 


fhem bags easily provide the lowest container cost for the 


movement of flour from miller to baker. 





Cloth bags used, cleaned and used over and over again, re- 
duce container costs to negligible figures. No other container 
has ever come within gunshot of matching this performance. 

In addition, your workers handle cloth bags faster and with 
less fatigue. Cloth bags stack better, and in a 
smaller space. There is no satisfactory substitute 


for time-proved cloth bags. 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
MEMPHIS+-TENNESSEE 





CLOTH BAGS 


The ECONOMICAL Way to Ship Flour 


PACK YOUR FLOUR IN 


PAGS 


CLOTH BAGS: 
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at the beginning of the corn market- 
ing year. 

To be eligible for loans the rye 
must be produced in 1947; must be 
properly stored on farms or in ware- 
houses, and must grade No. 2 or bet- 
ter, or No. 3 solely on the factor of 
test weight. Rye grading tough, light 
smutty, smutty, light garlicky, weevil- 
ly, or rye containing more than 1% 
of ergot shall not be eligible for loan. 

Commodity Credit Corp. loans have 
been made on rye each year from 
1939 to 1945. Through these years 
farmers put approximately 13,700,000 
bus of rye under loan, but no rye 
is under loan at present. 
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Publicker Action 
Seen as Test 
of USDA Powers 


Washington, D. C. — The Sept. 5 
federal court hearing of the injunc- 
tion action brought by Publicker In- 
dustries, Inc., against the Secretary 
of Agriculture to halt the plan to al- 
locate grains to the distilling indus- 
try on the qualified basis of historical 
experience is expected to bring all 
Department of Agriculture use and 
production restriction orders into 
question. If the Philadelphia com- 
pany is sustained in its complaint it 
may mean the doom of this type of 
restriction and allocation controls. 

The Publicker company had pro- 
tested plans of USDA to impose an 
historical pattern on the allocation 
of grains to the beverage distillers. 

Under this type of qualifications 
distillers who did not have a favor- 
able operating experience during a 
base period were penalized in the 
monthly allocation of grains. At pub- 
lic hearings held here Publicker, 
among others, lead a fight against 
this proposal and the hearings closed 
without ruling. Subsequently, USDA 
ruled that an historical qualification 
would govern the August grain allo- 
cation to the beverage distillers and 
the Publicker suit followed. 

At the first hearing on the com- 
plaint attorneys from the Depart- 
ment of Justice representing USDA 
asked the court to withhold ruling 
on the request for an injunction 
against the Secretary as many oth- 
er USDA restrictive orders would be 
involved in a ruling in favor of the 
plaintiff. 

Among other orders which would 
be adversely affected by a victory for 
the Philadelphia company would be 
the allocation of controls over fats 
and oils and restrictions on the use 
of grains by the feed and milling in- 
dustry where use was limited on 
some historical pattern. Use of soy- 
bean meal by feed manufacturers 
where plants have been subject to as- 
signed quotas also would be chal- 
lenged if the Publicker company sus- 
tains its fight against the recent at- 
tempt of USDA to allocate grains to 
distillers on the basis of a qualified 
allocation pattern. 

It has been learned since the Pub- 
licker suit was announced that in 
other attempts to test the validity of 
USDA actions of this nature, the 
Department has avoided a clear cu‘ 
test and has “bought off” the pro 
testing companies by granting them 
their requests in full. In the case 
of fats and oils it is believed tha‘ 
USDA: had made arrangements for 
the establishment of a supply from 
which protesting companies were pro- 
vided with necessary supplies. 
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The high standards of POLAR BEAR flour 


are just as carefully guarded now as at any 
time in the nearly half a century since this fine 
brand was first produced. With such a long 
record of top quality, you naturally expect the 


best from POLAR BEAR .. . and you will 
not be disappointed. 


ca 
Founded by Ralph C. Sowden 
Andrew J. Hunt President 
1899 « 
































The NEW ERA MILLING COMPANY 











ARKANSAS CITY. KANSAS = == 
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Food Plant Inspector Says— 
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More Sanitation Engineering Needed 
in Flour Mill and Machinery Design 


harbor insects which infest the 

products under preparation and 
thus render them adulterated, flour 
mills and other types of cereal prod- 
ucts establishments have been com- 
manding, and will continue to com- 
mand, considerable attention from 
the Food and Drug Administration in 


Bretton of their capacity to 





furtherance of its program of en- 
forcement ofthe sanitary provisions 
of the Federal Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act. While the relatively 
slight amount of infestation that 
may ‘be present in newly harvested 
wheat will vary in different regions, 
from year to year, with conditions 
of temperature and humidity, the 


time of harvesting and, perhaps, with 
other factors, the new wheat is gen- 
erally clean and sound. It must be 
stored and milled under conditions 
that will keep it so. 

It is apparent to careful thinking 
observers who are concerned with the 
betterment of sanitary conditions 
within the mill that some changes in 
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TYPE A 





as the source of iron. 





TYPE B 


Single strength. Prepared with 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 





In recognition of the wide range of individual requirements, 
three types of Pfizer Bi-Cap Flour Enrichment Concentrates 
have been developed. Each meets the recommendations of 
the Millers National Federation as to composition, and allows 
an ample safety factor. All are finely milled to uniform 
particle size to facilitate distribution in your flour. 


You'll recognize the different types by the color imprinted 
on the label: 





TYPE C 


Double strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 























Single strength. Prepared 
with Reduced Iron (Ferrum 
Reductum). 


quality is based on vast resources, chemical and biological 


knowledge, and a near-century of experience as manufac- 


turing chemists. 





PFIZER 


QUALITY 





Chas. Pf 


MANUFACTURING CHE 
81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 7, N. ¥. 





Every lot of Bi-Cap passes rigid laboratory tests for quality. 
At Chas. Pfizer & Co., maintenance of such uniformly high 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom. 
panying address by C. W. Crawford, 
associate commissioner of food and 
drugs, Food and Drug Administra. 
tion of the Federal Security Agency, 
was prepared for presentation in con. 
nection with the recent Golden Jubj. 
lee Convention of the Association 
of Operative Millers. 





machinery or equipment design are 
necessary and some new applications 
of what may be designated “sanita- 
tion engineering” are indicated to ob- 
viate conditions antagonistic to the 
maintenance of a sanitary establish- 
ment. Scientific tests have shown 
that even the most detailed cleaning 
operations will not remove all con- 
tamination from insect- and rodent- 
infested grain. Obviously, the use 
of grain containing living insects will 
distribute the insects through the 
entire mill system; piles of rubbish 
and structural defects will provide 
harborages for rodents and the utili- 
zation of unclean bags will renew 
and perpetuate the existence of an 
insect and rodent contamination 
problem. 


A Need for Redesign 


Such defects for the most part 
may be readily corrected by reforms 
in operation. A thorough correction 
of those conditions which are condu- 
cive to insanitary conditions within 
the mill may logically go farther and 
call for the redesigning of certain 
equipment to eliminate blind ends in 
conveyor systems, uncleanable ma- 
chinery, boots and screw conveyors 
that allow accumulations of dead 
stock, and other uncleanable ducts 
and drives that plague those who 
strive for sanitation. 

In the enforcement of those pro- 
visions of the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act which prohibit interstate 
commerce in foods that are prepared, 
packed or held under insanitary con- 
ditions or that consist in whole or in 
part of a filthy substance, explana- 
tions for the existence of objection- 
able conditions are recognized. Ex- 
cuses cannot be so readily accepted. 
If present-day equipment does not 
permit efficient maintenance of sani- 
tation, surely modern advances in 
the use of metal to replace wood, 
pneumatic conveyor systems to re- 
place old style elevators and screw 
conveyors, and sectional housings and 
piping to facilitate cleaning, open the 
way for a reconstruction program 
that will do the job. 

It is sound advice to rat-proof the 
mill, to fumigate and clean up, to 
handle mill screenings properly, to 
use clean bags and to protect the 
finished product. It also appears to 
be sound thinking to look forward 
without undue delay to reconstruc- 
tion and rearrangement that will re- 
move those bottlenecks which may 
impede the progress of sanitation 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has been gratified. by the sincere ef- 
forts of the Millers National Fed- 
eration and of individual members of 
the milling industry to bring about 
better sanitary conditions in their 
establishments. We are advised that 
one of the most serious needs for car- 
rying out the program is equipment 
designed in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of sanitation. It is our hope 
that this need will be recognized by 
suppliers of milling equipment and 
will stimulate the redesigning of ma- 
chinery so as to avoid the hazards 
that arise all too generally from ex- 
isting equipment. 
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Kansas Group Opens 
Campaign to Boost 
Wheat Crop Quality 


Kansas City, Mo.—To encourage 
farmers to plant 3,000,000 bus of cer- 
tified wheat seed in Kansas this fall, 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation has opened a campaign to 
make the 1947 wheat crop the high- 
est quality crop in the history of 
Kansas. This goal is more than 
double the quantity of certified or 
approved seed used during 1945-46. 

The association is distributing 
25,000 circulars and posters which 
describe the advantage of three new 
wheats, Pawnee, Comanche and 
Wichita, to Kansas farmers. Co-oper- 
ating in this movement are the 
county agricultural agents, the Kan- 
sas State Board of Agriculture and 
the Kansas Crop Improvement Asso- 
ciation. 

The 1946 records of the three new 
varieties show higher yields than 
other varieties planted,-and contrib- 
uted materially to the tremendous 
crop which was produced in Kansas 
this year. Pawnee, Comanche. and 
Wichita outyielded other varieties by 
from 2.6 bus per acre to 4.5 bus per 
acre, and in many instances sur- 
passed all other wheats by 6 to 7 bus 
per acre. 

At the present time the associa- 
tion is conducting seed cleaning 
demonstrations throughout the state. 
Mounted on a truck, the seed clean- 
ing equipment removes weed seeds 
and foreign material from the seed 
and also treats seed wheat to avoid 
the reproduction of smut in wheat. 
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NATIONAL SAFETY AWARD 
WON BY GENERAL MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—General Mills, 
Inc. has been presented the National 
Safety Council’s Distinguished Serv- 
ice to Safety award in recognition of 
its success in reducing the frequency 
and severity of accidents in 1945, as 
compared with 1944, and for leading 
the milling industry in safety 
achievement. 

Four company plants—located at 
Amarillo, Texas; El Reno, Okla; 
Johnson City, Tenn; and the Vallejo 
bag factory at South Vallejo, Cal. 








“Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED ee FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHIOKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. *“Washita” 


Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
++. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 
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operated throughout 1945 without 
an accident. In addition, seven plants 
improved their already good records 


of 1944, and 13 had far fewer ac-: 


cidents than the average for similar 
organizations. 

General Mills’ 1945 frequency rate 
was 11.20 accidents per million man 
hours, compared to 13.10 for 1944. 
The severity rate was .92 days lost 
per thousand man hours, as to 1.54 
for ’44. The food industry’s 1945 
rates are 22.80 for frequency and 
1.25 for severity. 

The award itself consists of a 
hand-illuminated certificate and a 
safety pennant. 




















DISTRICT NO. 7 COMPLETES 
PLANS FOR FALL MEETING 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—One formal 
address and seven questions for an 
open forum discussion have been 
scheduled for the fall meeting of 
District No. 7, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, to be held at the 
Hotel Skirvin here Sept. 21. 

The address will be given by Rob- 
ert Jordan, federal grain inspector. 
His topic: will be “Distribution of 
Wheat Varieties.” 

The members will be guests at a 





ASSURANCE OF 


GOOD BAKING 





Silk Floss 
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luncheon to be given by the Ross 
Machine Works at its plant. Buses 
will be used to transport the mem- 
bers between the hotel and the Ross 
plant. The meeting will reconvene 
at the hotel at 2 o’clock, and C. E. 
Perkins, chairman of the group, will 
preside. 

The afternoon meeting will be fol- 
lowed by a banquet and entertain- 
ment program at 7:30 o’clock. Mem- 
bers of the allied trades association 
will donate several prizes. 

District officials urge that all 
members of the association bring 
their mill managers as guests. 








UALITY is a measurable, tan- 


gible factor, and it is carefully 


built into Kansas Milling Co. flours. 


When you buy these flours, you can be 


sure of this: you are getting all the 


baking values, all the uniformity, all 


the extra quality that modern milling 


science can put into first rate 80% ex- 


traction flours ... it’s the result of 


careful, scientific milling control. 


Santa Ye Trail 





The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
Supplementary Plant—MARION, OHIO 





DAILY CAPACITY 
9,000 Cwts. 


Since 1894 


ELEVATOR STORAGE 
3,500,000 Bus. 
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A MARK of 


EXPERIENCE 

















The Mills of Shellabarger 








XPERIENCE is a priceless ingredient in the manufacture of flour in 
these troubled times. And you’ll find the sure hand of experience 
shows up in every sack of Shellabarger flours. 


It is apparent in the careful selection of the best baking wheats. It shows 
up in masterly handling in milling and painstaking checking in the labo- 
ratory. The sum total is a flour of superior baking properties with the 
unvarying uniformity that promotes smooth production. 

























This Is SHELLABARGER’S 


A total flour milling capacity 
of 7,000 sacks per day in five 
modern units in the nation’s 
greatest bread wheat field. 
Backed by sufficient storage 
(3,500,000 bushels) to supply 
our wheat requirements for 
10 months, and by a line of 
26 country elevators to aid in 
collecting much of this wheat 
directly from the growers. 
Backed also by analytical and 
testing laboratories, the most 
rigid technical supervision 
and, finally, by the highest 
quality ideals and standards 
for every Shellabarger 
product. 


















Millers Since 1776 


NASHVILLE SALES OFFICE 
808 Nashville Trust Bidg. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 








THE SHELLABARGER MILLS 


The Shellabarger Crest stands for a 
well-rounded milling organization, 
able to offer you every milling advan- 
tage. You can be sure that the flours 
that bear this trade-mark have the 
extra measure of quality that will 
help you make better bread. 


Every sack of every 
Shellabarger brand 
is milled strictly to 
the best in quality 
standards. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


CENTRAL STATES SALES OFFICE 
Suite 1940 Leveque Lincoln Tower Bldg. 
50 West Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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teresting factors in the history of hs DRIED EGG PROGRAM 
. % shop, instead of packing his publicity EXTENDED BY USDA 
ke Here Are Some Suggestions for Use ke release with selling and advertising = washington, D. C. — The United 


H 4 2 matter, he will stand a much greater States Department of Agriculture 
na Successful P, romotion Campaign chance of getting the full release run. has Puen 9 its cspittinnh aeaiann 
8.—On the day of the anniversary, for dried whole eggs to obtain an 
a few paid “spots” on the local radio additional 10,000,000 Ibs for export 
should urge the customer to come to to United Kingdom. This will bring 
BAKERY doesn’t have to be customers and “sightseers.” By us- the store for the big event—and pick total purchases up to 86,500,000 
A 100 years old to celebrate its ing sales people in this capacity, the | up his share of the bargains. since the program was announced 
anniversary! Many _ stores _ store is able to gain a great deal of hikiés janaeimnaee ai: kimi in January, equivalent to more than 
throughout the country celebrate free publicity of a sort that many 8,600,000 cases of shell eggs—30 doz 
first, second, third and so on anni- merchants pass up. $50,000 ADDITION to a case. Exports have been made 
yersaries and make successful promo- 7.—Publicity releases should be Miami, Fla.—The Colonial Baking largely to England. A large share 
tional events of them all. Why don’t prepared for the local newspapers, Co. has announced plans for erect- of the additional quantity to be pur- 
you? giving details of the bakery’s history. ing a $50,000 addition to its present chased will probably be packaged in 
For an anniversary event to be suc- If the baker picks out the in- plant at 1340 Larkin Avenue. 14-lb cartons. 
cessful it must make friends for a 
store--and money. Therefore it must 
not cost more to put it on than the 
baker can reasonably expect it to re- 
turn. The event must be carried out 
as effectively, efficiently, and eco- 
nomically as possible. 
The following methods will help the 
baker to put on the right kind 
of event in the right way, and reach 
the right kind of people. 


(iiten of emnivertary advertising. & THERE IS ONLY ONE 


short while before the celebration is 


to take place, it should be announced 
in the local press. This advertise- 
ment should make it clear that an y= 
anniversary is in the immediate 
offing, it should indicate just which 
anniversary-is to be celebrated, and 


it should carry the date of the affair 


prominently. A study of various pre- 
anniversary announcements revealed 
the amazing fact that the merchant 


had overlooked the date! 
Follow-up newspaper’ advertise- 
ments should appear as the anniver- 
sary date draws close. These adver- 
tisements should stress the anni- 
versary sale and indicate specific bar- 
gains and their price. 
2—Announcement banners and 
cards advertising the anniversary 
celebration should be attached to all 
delivery vehicles—trucks, cars, bicy- 
cles, etc. Again, the date should be 
clearly indicated. To make certain 
that these can be read easily and 
clearly, even on a distant and mov- 
ing vehicle, the baker _ should 
have them prepared in simple type 
face and in easily read colors — 
preferably black and white, or black 
and yellow. 
3—The baker should train de- 
livery men to mention the affair 
and the date to customers as they 
deliver packages. All too often the 
public relations abilities and adver- 
tising abilities of the delivery men 
are lost by merchants. They should 
be trained to say exactly what their 
boss wants them to say to the cus- 
tomer during delivery. Too much 
“originality” on their part should not 
be encouraged—too often such orig- 
inality is costly! 
4—Cards and banners should her- 
ald the event in the store. Such ad- 
vertising posters are sure to bring the 
event to the attention of regular cus- 
tomers, some of whom might other- 
wise overlook it. ; 
5.—Telephone clerks should be 
trained to mention the anniversary 
at some time during each interview. , 
All such telephone advertising should A PRODUCT OF 
be carefully thought out by the store : 
manager in advance, and prepared Shortening Hem Im Headquarters 
we should be in the hands of all ue 
employees who use the _ telephone. 
kis copy should be varied aa the an- WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT 
Brereary date draws closer and SALES CQO. 
Closer, and each telephone employee NEW YORK * CHICAGO + SAVANNAH 
should be instructed to vary his tech- NEW ORLEANS ° SAN FRANCISCO » MEMPHIS » HOUSTON 
nique with the individual caller. 
6.—Sales people in the store should 
be instructed to bring the impending 
anniversary to the attention of all 
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Should the Farmer Buy Additional Land Now? 


By Edgar Weaver 





4 [who s there are many farmers 
who ask this question, ‘Do you 
think I should buy more land?” 

This is a mighty serious question for 

anyone to attempt to answer, for on 

that answer may hinge the future 
welfare of the farmer. It is a ques- 


tion which calls for some _ serious 
thinking. 


It is well for us to take 


Outwardly modern milling is far removed from 
the community mill of yesteryear. Yet old tradi- 
tions between miller and baker still hold true. 
. comparable pride in pro- 
ducing man’s best food .. . joint responsibility 
. cherished close relationships. 


Mutual helpfulness. . 


for results . . 


into consideration some of the facts 
connected with it. 

The farmer is in an expansionist 
mood, in most instances. He points 
to the crying need for food today, the 
pent-up demand for many manufac- 
tured articles which should provide 
the nation’s population with a large 
income for a number of years. -He 


We like to think we are always as near to you 


as your next door neighbor, though we be miles 
apart; that we are as sympathetic to your needs 
and as ready to help as your closest friend. 


Old traditions never die—they are the shining 
beacon lights in a changing world. 


COMMANDER 


MILLING CO. 


also points to the pent-up savings 
in banks and other institutions, 
money available to the public when 
they can get what they want. 
Today,’ too, the farmer’s labor 
problem is rapidly vanishing, ac- 
cording to reports from many states. 
He can now get good farm labor. 
Farm wages are rapidly settling over 
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a wartime high. Many farmers have 
sons and daughters home from the 
service, and these youngsters often 
want to farm. They want a farm 
of their own, in numerous instances, 
If any additional financing is needed 
for such a farm, some of these vet- 
erans expect dad to help out. 

Labor saving devices, electricity, 
and many other improvements now 
enable the farmer to do more work 
at a lower cost. He can farm more 
efficiently than he could 15 years 
ago, and more improvements are 
on the way. 

Logically, many farmers say that 
with their present setup, including 
better machinery, the 80, 120, 160 or 
more acre farm is no longer big 
enough. They need more land and 
they can take care of it with their 
present labor and machinery setup. 

In view of such an array of facts, 
what should a person tell the farm- 
er who asks him about an ex- 
pansionist move? Much, of course, 
depends on the number of acres the 
farmer now has, etc. But let us 
take up the points to consider before 
giving your answer. 

1. A modern farm requires a large 
investment. Surveys made during 
the present year in a number of 
middle western states reveal the fact 
that it takes an average of about 
$14,000 investment to handle a mod- 
ern farm. If a farmer-bought an- 
other 40 or 80 acres of land, he 
would not have to double his ma- 
chinery to till this extra land, but his 
investment would go up considerably 
anyway. 

First, there would be the cost of 
the land, which in itself would be 
quite a factor according to present 
land prices. Secondly, poultry and 
livestock numbers would undoubt- 
edly be increased, requiring more in- 
vestment. Labor costs might also 
go up somewhat. It is very likely 
that the farmer purchasing an addi- 
tional 80 acres might find his total 
farm investment jumping to $20,000 
or more. 

2. Financing. If the farmer’s in- 
vestment should jump to $20,000 or 
more with purchase of additional 
land, there woukd immediately arise 
the question, “How much of this has 
been paid for?” How big would the 
mortgage be on such a property and 
what would be the rate of interest? 

On a $20,000 farm, a farmer should 
have at least one half paid for at 
the present time. He should remem- 
ber that he is doing business now 
during boom times. He has no as- 
surance that high market prices will 
continue until the time when he has 
paid off his second $10,000. If he 
must pay off that $10,000 when 
prices are low, it assumes alarming 
proportions. 

The dollar is worth about 57c at 
the present time, another factor 
which the farmer should keep in 
mind. He can earn many 57c dol- 
lars at the present time, and if he 
can earn enough to quickly pay off 
that $10,000 mortgage, well and good. 
If he can’t and the dollar increases in 
value, back to 90c or 95c, he may 
find it increasingly difficult to earn 
enough dollars to pay off that mort- 
gage. In boom times a $10,000 mort- 
gage is a small proposition to some 
farmers, but in normal times, or worse 
yet, in a depression, it can look much 
larger. : 

3. Land values. In the state of 
Wisconsin at the moment the farm 


real estate index, based on figures 


from crop reporters, is at 120 as 
compared with 84 in 1940. This is an 
increase of 43% in the six-year pe- 
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riod. The U. S. index of farm real 
estate values now stands at 142% 
of the 1912-14 average compared 
with 84% in 1940. The increase 
since 1940 is nearly 70%, which is 
about the same as the rise from 
1913 to 1920. ; 

So the farmer who buys additional 
land today is going to pay 70% 
more, for the most part, than he 
would have paid for the same land 
in 1940. The question for him to 
answer is “Will the land be worth 
that much to me?” 

Farm land now is high. It may go 
higher. Most certainly it will de- 
cline as the postwar boom period 
levels off and other world areas get 
pack into fuller food production. The 
man who buys farm land at the pres- 
ent time is, in most instances, paying 
a premium. If he is willing to pay 
these high prices without incurring 
too large a mortgage he may be able 
to swing his expansion program. 
But it has many elements of risk 
to it. 

This may not seem so. favorable to 
the farmer. On the other hand, there 
are a number of other solutions to 
the expansionist trend which may 
help solve the farmer’s problem in 
many localities. 

In the first place, it is possible to 
rent much farm land at reasonable 
prices. The amount of land has not 
diminished since the war started. 
The land is still here. It is true 
that many city men have bought 
farms as a hedge against the future, 
but few city men will buy a large 
farm and then let it stand idle. Usu- 
ally they want to rent it out to 
reliable farmers. 

Of course, such farms are not al- 
ways close at hand, but if the farmer 
looks about, he can usually make 
arrangements to rent enough addi- 
tional land so that he can farm on 
a larger scale. This arrangement 
will give him production from the 
land, without the high investment 
needed to purchase the additional 
acreage. Rentals may be slightly 
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A new development 
pamvenmaseense 
mA tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 
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“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 
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Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
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higher than during normal times, 
but even so the farmer usually comes 
out ahead. The purchase of 80 acres 
of farm land today, capable of fair 
production, will range $10,000 or 
more, in many states. The farmer 
who rents 80 acres of land to sup- 
plement production from his own 
farm can often rent such land for 
the annual interest on the $10,000 
price. 

Another point to consider is that 
additional land is not always the 
answer to the farmer’s expansionist 
program. By more intensive cultiva- 
tioh of the land he now has, through 
soil fertilization and better farm 
management, he can often increase 


his production and profit much more 
than he dreamed. This rise in pro- 
duction and profit very often will 
satisfy his expansionist desire and he 
will not have a large mortgage to 
worry about during the future. 

Of course, there are exceptions to 
all rules, but better farm manage- 
ment is often the solution to the 
desire to get more profit out of farm 
operations rather than more land. 
It has been proved that better farm 
management can bring greater pro- 
duction. The farmer who can 
achieve larger production on his ex- 
isting farm is, of course, much better 
off at the present time than the farm- 
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er who is forced to buy additional 
land at high prices. 

If the farmer can hold to his pres- 
ent farm at this time, farm intensive- 
ly and raise his rate of profit dur- 
ing boom times, he will have the 
cash with which he can purchase ad- 
ditional land, if needed, when land 
values return to normal. 

The cycle of high farm land prices 
is already a number of years on its 
way. The farmer who buys addi- 
tional land at high prices at this 
late period may find that he has 
waited too long and that high mar- 
ket prices may not prevail long 
enough for him to whittle down his 
mortgage to safe proportions. - 
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and other bakery products in- 

creased considerably during the 
war period. A recent survey indi- 
cated that 85% of the bread and 
35% of the cake consumed in this 
country was produced by commercial 
bakers. 

It is estimated that the baking 
industry in 1945 had annual sales in 
excess of $2,000,000,000 compared 
with total sales of $1,400,000,000 re- 
ported by the Bureau of the Census 
for 1939. The estimated quantity of 
commercial bread produced in 1945 
amounted to 15,000,000,000 lbs com- 
pared with 10,500,000,000 lbs for 1939. 

There is no recent estimate of the 
number of bakeries in operation, but 
the United States census showed 18,- 
043 bakeries for 1939. There have 
been some casualties, particularly 
among the smaller bakeries, during 
the war period. These were estimat- 
ed as approximately 1,500. On the 
other hand, some returned war vet- 
erans have opened new bakeries, prin- 
cipally retail bakeries where they can 
employ their service-trained skill in 
their own businesses. 

The baking industry classifies into 
the following types based upon the 
method of distribution: 


Ake commercial baking of bread 


as reported by 


COSTS, PRICES and PROFITS 
x x in the Wholesale Baking Industry « « 








The Federal Trade Commission 





. Wholesale bakeries; 

. House-to-house bakers; 
. Chain store bakers; 

. Retail bakers; and 

. Retail chain bakers, 

Wholesale bakers sell to retail 
grocers, restaurants, public institu- 
tions and other large users. House- 
to-house bakers sell direct to the 
housewife from delivery trucks. 
Chain store bakers sell through their 
own retail grocery stores, and retail 
bakers, independently owned and op- 
erated, sell over their own counters. 

Retail chain bakers bake in cen- 
trally located bakeries and sell 
through their own or affiliated chains 
of retail bakeshops. Many bakeries 
sell both at wholesale and retail. 
For example, nearly all house-to- 
house bakers sell wholesale to res- 
taurants and _ public institutions 
while some wholesale bakers operate 
house-to-house routes in addition to 
their regular wholesale routes. 

Wholesale bakeries may vary great- 
ly in size from plants serving only a 
few local routes to plants serving 


Ur WDe 


markets within a radius of 100 or 
more miles by means of fleets of 
transport trucks which supply outly- 
ing depots from which deliveries are 
made. However, essentially, each 
plant is a comparatively local unit as 
distribution is limited to the geo- 
graphical area which can be supplied 
daily with fresh bakery products. 

The growth of multiple plant com- 
panies in the baking industry has 
been outstanding in recent years. A 
current trade directory lists 72 multi- 
ple plant companies with a total of 
655 plants located in nearly every 
state. 


Wholesale Baking Industry Costs 


In the commission’s current inquiry 
of the wholesale baking industry, in- 
formation was obtained from repre- 
sentative wholesale, house-to-house 
and chain store bakeries of their 
costs of production and distribution 
for bread and rolls, other bakery 
products and all bakery products, 
for two operating periods in 1945, 
namely, the four-week, monthly or 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Reprinted 
here is an official summary of “The 
Wholesale Baking Industry, Part II 
—Costs, Prices and Profits,” a spe- 
cial report to the President by the 
Federal Trade Commission. Part I 
of the report, covering waste in 
bread distribution, was made public 
April 22. The full report may be 
obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C., at a nominal 
cost. 





five-week accounting periods includ- 
ing March 31 and Sept. 30. 

The costs of production and distri- 
bution reported by 283 wholesale 
baking plants averaged 96.72c per 
dollar of sale for bread and rolls, 
88:28c per dollar of sales for other 
bakery products and 94.33c per dol- 


_lar of sales for all bakery products 


for March, 1945. For September, 
1945, the total cost of production 
and distribution averaged 97.34c per 
dollar of sales for bread and rolls, 
89.12c per dollar of sales for other 
bakery products and 95.14c per dol- 
lar of sales for all bakery products. 
(Continued on page 64.) 
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Flour Capacity 
4,000 Sacks 


Grain Storage 


1,700,000 Bus. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


“The Flour of the Nation” 





¢ See production skill is the reason America 
leads the world in building today’s super-planes. That same kind 
of superior production ability is responsible for the fine baking 
performance of AMERICAN FLOURS. They give you efficient, 
trouble-free production and a tasty, good looking loaf you'll be 


proud of. 


i, 
ericon Flours. inc. 


G. M. ROSS, . : PAUL ROSS, 
President Secretary 


NEWTON, KANSAS 
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Here’s a chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects con- 
cerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 


boys, nor dunce caps either. 


to page 63 for a check against the correct statements. 
A score of 70 is passing, 80 good, 90 very good. 


counts five points. 


1. Cream of tartar is used as a 
substitute for baking powder in an- 
gel food cakes to give them the de- 
sired volume. True or false? 


2. In making sponge cakes, bread 


When you have ticked off your answers, turn 


Each correct answer 


flour will produce the best product. 
True or false? 

3. In order to produce a good ma- 
hogany color in a devils food cake, 
the cakes should be on the alkaline 


ad FLEISCHMANN 


side. True or false? 

4. When cakes are made by the 
single stage method, less leavening 
should be used. True or false? 

5. Experimental work has. shown 
that a comparatively high percent- 
age of shortening in French bread 
aids in keeping it crisp. True or 
false? 

6. When 6% milk solids are used 
in making bread, the volume of the 
loaves will be smaller than when no 
milk solids are used. True or false? 

7. On the pH scale, numbers be- 
low 7 are on the alkaline side and 


COWCEI 





A the modern Fleischmann freezing plants, a// the vital, freshly laid quality 
of the finest farm eggs is captured intact and fully preserved until ready for use 


at your bakery. 


Only eggs from the best flocks in the best egg country—the Midwest grain 
belt—are good enough for Fleischmann’s. They are gathered 
and frozen during those months of the year when egg 


quality is at its highest. Skilled operators rigidly inspect 
each egg by sight and smell and only those at the peak of 
freshness pass inspection. Then they are ready to have all 
their wholesome farm-freshness sealed in by sub-zero 


temperatures. 


No wonder we say: With Fleischmann— Freshness 
Comes First. No wonder you can rely upon Fleischmann 
for the highest quality eggs for the very finest 


baked goods. 


Back Your Future With U.S. Savings Bonds 
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above 7 are on the acid side. True 
or false? 


8. A mixture of 2 lbs sugar and 1 
lb of water brought to a boil js 
known as “simple syrup.” True or 
false? 


9. When a large quantity of cinna- 
mon is used in a bread or roll dough, 
the fermentation time should be de. 
creased. True or false? 


10. Meringues should be baked at 
a temperature of about 250 to 275° 
F. True or false? 


: Soe temperature of about 150° 
F. is sufficiently high to thoroughly 
dissolve gelatin. True or false? 


12. Lack of steam in the oven is 
one of the main reasons for rye 
bread cracking during baking. True 
or false? 


13. Sesame seed is the flat seed 
from the sesame plant grown in the 
Netherlands. True or false? . 


14. It is usually figured that 20 oz 
of molasses and 1 oz of soda will 
produce about the same amount of 
carbon dioxide gas as one ounce of 
baking powder. True or false? 


15. For best results, puff paste 
doughs should be mixed by hand be- 
fore the butter or margarine is rolled 
in. True or false? 


16. For white layer cakes, up to 
10% of the sugar in the formula may 
be replaced with invert syrup with- 
out discoloring the crumb _ color. 
True or false? 


17. Cooling hot bread in a cold 
atmosphere will produce cracking of 
the crust. True or false? 


18. An acid or sour taste will be 
noticed in angel food cakes when 1 
oz of cream of tartar is used per 
quart of egg whites. True or false? 


19. To keep cream puff shells crisp 
they should be placed in closed con- 
tainers. True or false? 


20. To help prevent mold develop- 
ment in bread, 1 qt vinegar should 
be used with every 200 lbs of flour. 
True or false? 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Leading Netherlands 
Bakers Tour U. S. 


Representatives of three large bak- 
eries of the Netherlands recently 
spent a month touring American bak- 
eries. The three are William Jansse, 
Rotterdam; Karel J. Kuipers, The 
Hague, and Kess Schmidt, Utrecht. 
Their guide was William Eelsingh, 
president of Eelsingh & Lugtigheid, 
importers. 

They report that destruction of 
bakeries in Holland by the Nazis 
made complete reconstruction neces- 
sary, and incorporation of the best 
in new materials and methods is 
planned for the Netherlands baking 
industry. 

Government permission for the 
travelers to visit America requ:red 
five months, complicated by shortage 
of foreign currency in the Nether- 
lands. The visitors arrived abcard 
a Royal Dutch Airlines plane and 
visited bakeries in Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Philadelphia and New York 
before returning to Holland also by 
air. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BOARD CLEARS BAKERY BIDS 
Milwaukee, Wis. — .The county 

board of public welfare ‘was author- 
ized by the county board to adver' ise 
for bids on the construction of a new 
central bakery at the county insti- 
tutions, for which $130,000 had pre- 
viously been appropriated by ‘he 
board. 
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@ Naturally, the wheat emergency raised the question 
of how to maintain the quality of your baked goods 
under present restrictions. ; 

Today, the Russell-Miller Milling Co. stands ready 
with not one... but seven answers to your troubled 
question. These answers are the seven RUSSELL- 
MILLER 80 FLOURS, all of them milled in accord- 
ance with wheat emergency regulations—but each 
a flour for a specific baking purpose. 

These answers did not merely suggest themselves 
to us. They are the result of painstaking research, 
plus the skill and ingenuity of the men in our mills— 
men we are proud to trust with our long-standing 
reputation for making fine flours. 


OCCIDENT 80 WHITE SPRAY 80 Pastry 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 KYROL 80 HI-GLUTEN 

AMERICAN BEAUTY 80 Cake WINNER 80 Cracker 
RUSSELL-MILLER 80 SPECIAL Cookie 





MADE BY THE MILLERS OF 


OCCIDENT FLOUR 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH 
GOVERNMENT EMERGENCY REGULATIONS 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MANUFACTURER 
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ive the job 
of bread-enrichment to 


B-E‘T:S _ 


REG. U.S. PAT, OFF. 
WINTHROP’S penne 4 ——~ TABLETS 


THE ORIGINAL BREAD-E : Preis 









“B-E-T-S”" qualify for the job of nm 
bread-enrichment in any bakery intent saved erforman continual!© 
ve i 
on keeping this process accurate, uni- e oft curing 
form and economical. , ent. : Cai) 
richm acceP™ § of its 
There’s a ‘“B-E-T-S” formula particu- yvERsAt i jyment I$ 
% . uN g-ennie 
larly suited to your needs to assist you in for bre? 
enriching bread the ““B-E-T-S” way. Select ad 
the “B-E-T-S” formula suited to your re- ee 
quirements and order your stock from our ee Pn aes ; 
nearest depot, or from our repreSentative wa pat nt ; 
: c Special Markets Division 
next time be calls! Hem HRop - WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


*B-E.T-S" method bread-enrichment, originated by and exclusively 
. available through Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. 


Consult our . 
Technically-Trained Representatives on ENRICHMENT 


The Winthrop Chemical Company and its affiliates maintain numerous warehouses and stocking 
points strategically located throughout the country. Customers’ standing orders are automatically 
shipped on the day specified. Such a system of warehousing as Winthrop employs, permits you to 


operate without excessive stock inventories, 





Stocked for quick delivery at New York, Chicago, Kansas City'(Mo.), Denver, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. 
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St. Louis Bakers Committee 


Fights ‘Eat Less Bread’ Ads 


St. Louis, Mo.—A committee of the 
St. Louis Master Bakers Association 
recently met with Mayor Aloys Kauf- 
mann to request that pledge cards 
asking that people eat less bread be 
stopped. 

The question came to a head when 
the Associated Retailers of St. Louis, 
large department store and furniture 


store group, sponsored full-page ad- 
vertisements in St. Louis newspapers 
for famine relief, requesting each 
person in the United States simply to 
eat two less slices of bread per day, 
more than _ 17,000,000 Europeans 
would have adequate food. It also 


stated that pledge cards which St. | 


Louisans must sign to demonstrate 


compliance with the suggestion, were 
being mailed to thousands of fam- 
ilies. 

To answer the advertisement the 
association planned a newspaper 
campaign of its own, in which it is 
pointed out that no family will be 
placing a hardship on starving Euro- 
peans by eating its normal supply 
of bread. A special advertising and 
publicity committee, including Charles 
Koch, head of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, and Joseph 
Machatschek, former national presi- 
dent, has been set up to plan a pro- 












Vere my bitty Spear 
WU OU SE-YO OW | = TIE BS 


“We have tried WYTASE and now we’ve found that we cannot 
do without it.’’* 

In this fine new bakery, where everything operates with 
watchlike precision, WYTASE performs as efficiently as always. 
It adds plus values to an already good loaf. 
















P -oocentiled * Original report on file. 
J. R. SHORT MILLING CO. 
38th and South May Streets 


Chicago 9, Illinois 


IRR tece 


es DOUGH WHITENER 

WYTASE is the registered trade mark of 
the J. R. Short Milling Company to designate its 
natural enzyme preparation for whitening the dough. 
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gram to offset damage done by the 
eat-less-bread campaign. 

The bakers’ association feels that 
this provision for famine relief jg 
not founded on common sense, inas. 
much as_ sufficient flour, butter 
shortenings, yeast, etc, are now 
available to both feed European na. 
tions and give Americans their nor. 
mal amount of bread, according to 
Edward Schmidt, president of the St, 
Louis association. ‘“We feel that 
this idea is dangerous and works a 
real strain on bakers who now can 
bake in plenty,” he pointed out. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEWSPAPER ADS PREFERRED 
FOR FOOD INFORMATION 


Chicago, Ill.—Three out of four 
housewives prefer to receive their in- 
formation on food products from 
newspaper advertisements, according 
to results of a recent survey by the 
Home Makers Guild of America. 

Housewives expressed their media 
preference as follows: newspaper, 
76.2%; handbills, 15%; radio, 8.7%. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., for which 
the study was made, reported that 
the majority of housewives, 51.1%, 
say they depend on advertising for 
shopping ideas, while 31.6% refer to 
advertisements only for price infor- 
mation. 

Housewives expressed their pref- 
erence for shopping information days 
as follows: Monday, 11.4%; Tuesday, 
5.1%; Wednesday, 11.1%; Thursday, 
40.6%; Friday, 243%; Saturday, 
5.1%; Sunday, 2.4%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SATURDAY IS FAVORITE 
OMAHA SHOPPING DAY 


Omaha, Neb.—In this market, Sat- 
urday remains the favorite shopping 
day, according to the second consum- 
er analysis sponsored by the Omaha 
World-Herald. Over 49%, or 40,858 
families, this year did their shopping 
on Saturdays. 

Last year 52.8% were shown on 
the Saturday popularity. Friday was 
again the second most popular day. 
From Monday through Thursday, 
16.9% of the families buy their gro- 
ceries. 

It was found that 49.6% of Omaha 
families would be willing to pay for 
delivery services providing the out- 
let offers everyday low prices. 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 
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MERCK 
ENRICHMENT 
WAFERS 


give you these 
acceded 
advantages 


Merck Enrichment Wafers 

e dissolve rapidly, yielding a 
suspension of extremely fine 
particles. This promotes uni- 
form distribution of all enrich- 
ment ingredients. 











MERCK & CO., Inc. Mcnufactuving Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, Ill. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto + Valleyfield 




































The Merck method of pro- Merck Enrichment Wafers 

» duction provides you with s are manufactured under 
wafers of satinlike appearance, _ rigid specifications, and their 
free from chips and dust. enrichment content is labora- 


tory controlled. 






















‘These Merck Wafers conform to minimum levels 
recommended by the Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee, American Institute of Baking. 















. 





* 








Merck Enrichment Wafers are available from your 
yeast distributor. Stocks also are carried at 









RAHWAY, N. J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
DALLAS, TEX! CHICAGO, ILL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 






PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PAST PERFORMANCE OF 
RESPECTED TRADE-MARKS 
VITAL TO BAKERS . . . 


STANDARD conan: 
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FOR 
JIMMIE 
AND ALL OF HIS KIND 
BETTER BREAD 


WITH 


GOOCH’S BEST FLOUR 


GoocH MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Daily Capacity Elevator Space 
4,000 Cwrts. 2,000,000 Bus. 


Service from 5 Railroads — 


BURLINGTON, ROCK ISLAND, UNION PACIFIC, NORTH WESTERN and MISSOURI PACIFIC 
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Continuing Sugar 
Shortage Foreseen 
Through 1947 


New York, N. Y.—“It is generally 
realized that the sugar shortage will 
not be ended this year or even in 
1947,” according to the bulletin of 
the United States Cuban Sugar 
Council in commenting on the re- 
cent extension of the United States 
sugar contract with Cuba. 

“A supply sufficient to match the 
prewar per capita consumption av- 
erage in this country may not be 
available to housewives and industrial 
users of sugar for several years. Ex- 
tension of the sugar act for a year 
gives an opportunity to review the 
whole sugar problem. 

“In World War II, as in World 
War I, producers in Cuba furnished 
approximately 50% of the sugar 
available to the United States. Since 
the war, Cuba has continued to fur- 
nish about half the United States 
supply. Under an agreement just con- 
cluded with the United States, Cuba 
is making available to this country all 
but a small fraction of its 1946 and 
1947 crops,” the council stated. 

A Department of Agriculture 
spokesman has further stated that it 
will be at least April 1, 1947, before 
any definite statement can be made 
as to the likelihood of increasing 
supplies to United States users. One 
effect of the contract is expected to 
be higher sugar prices. 

Negotiated by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. for the United States 
and the Cuban Sugar Stabilization 
Institute for Cuba, the contract pro- 
vides for shipment to the United 
States of all Cuban sugar during 
1946 except 350,000 tons, raw value, 
for Cuban local consumption, 250,000 
tons for Cuban free export and 20,- 
000 tons for shipment to United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration. USDA experts esti- 
mate the total 1946 purchase will 
amount to 3,700,000 short tons, raw 
value. 

The contract further provides that 
the 1947 Cuban sugar crop shall be 
diverted to the United States less 
350,000 long tons, raw value, for 
Cuban local consumption and less 
300,000 long tons, raw value, for free 
export. Because it is in.pvzsible to 
calculate the prospective amount of 
the 1947 crop no estimate could be 
made of the 1947 total purchase. 

Base price for the 1946 crop is 
$3.675 per 100 lbs, raw value. How- 
ever, this price may be raised through 
a decrease in duty on Cuban sugar, 
an increase above 4.685c lb in United 
States ceiling prices, an increase of 
2% or more in the cost-of-food index 
or the cost of living index, an in- 





Frozen Food Group 
to Meet in Boston 


New York, N. Y.—The sixth annual 
convention of the Frozen Food In- 
stitute, Inc., will be held in Boston, 
March 31-April 4, 1947. The program 
includes a comprehensive educational 
congress, which will be held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, convention head- 
quarters, and the annual frozen food 
equipment and trade show to be 
staged in Horticultural Hall. 
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U. S. Army to Test Canned Bread 


crease in the price paid for Puerto 
Rican sugar or purchase of substan- 
tial quantities of sugar by the United 
States from foreign nations other 
than Cuba at prices higher than the 
price paid to Cuba. 

According to conservative esti- 
mates, the Cuban contract involves 
some 8,500,000 short tons of sugar. 
If all this were allocated to the 
consumers in this country by the gov- 
ernmental agencies that control the 
distribution of sugar, the 17,000,000,- 
000 lbs would represent more than 
121 lbs for each of the 140,000,000 
people in the United States. 


Chicago, Ill.—Over 3,000,000 cans 
of bread will be tested this fall under 
field conditions by soldiers of the 
army to determine its acceptance by 
men of varied tastes from all corners 
of the United States. 

Believing that bread is a popular 
staple of the American diet, the 
Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces here 
has developed a formula for canned 
bread to replace wartime ration: bis- 
cuits. 
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Preliminary tests indicate that it 
has possibilities, not only for the mili. 
tary, but for civilian markets as well, 
Its palatability after long periods of 
storage will make it popular with 
ranchers living in isolated areas, with 
hunters and sportsmen who have 
neither the time nor inclination to 
bake bread, as well as explorers who 
find it impractical to do so. 

Bakers who participate in this test 
run will receive supplementary ra. 
tions of sugar and shortening to re. 
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THIS YEAR NATIONAL|D 


BE SHARED WITHA 


Successful in building donut volume to new meteoric highs for the past 18 
years, the annual promotional and publicity activity of National Donut Month 
this year will be shared with all bakery goods—bread, sweet dough, and cakes 


as well as donuts. 









YOUR SALES AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS THEME 


Because you have been con- 
fronted with the most crucial 
problems of the entire war period, 
DCA has designed a sales and 
public relations program keyed 
to help you recover your biggest 
sales ever as your supply becomes 
more ample. Your theme, as illus- 
trated in attractive, full-colored 
posters and window streamers— 
“MORE PRECIOUS THAN 
EVER ... BECAUSE YOU’VE 
SHARED THEM” enhances your 
bakery products and will help 
you recover the sales volume lost 
to competitive foods during the 
acute shortage. 











During these past months, you have voluntarily deprived 
yourself of eating all the bread, cake and donuts you really 
wanted so that more and more wheat could go overseas 
to feed the starving millions of four continents. 

But your sacrifice is more than worth it. Soon the supply 


This is your message to your customers 
printed on the back cover of Fred Allen‘s cartoon booklet 


MORE PRECIOUS THAN EVER...BECAUSE YOU'VE SHARED THEM” 


of wheat will again become ample. Soon, bread, cakes, and 
donuts . . . tasty, downright delicious, and good for you. . 
will be back in quantity again. 

Meanwhile, hold these foods more precious than ever ... 
because you've shared them. 
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place what is used in baking the 
army bread. Cans of two different 
sizes will be used—300x308 and 401x 
411. Specifications for the formula 
and baking process can be obtained 
by writing to the Commanding Offi- 
cer, Quartermaster Food and Con- 
tainer Institute, 1849 West Pershing 
Roard, Chicago 9, Ill. First deliveries 
will be made by Oct. 15. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE FLAVOR OF BREAD 
It has been claimed that the flavor 
of bread is due to its acetoin con- 
tent. An investigation of this claim 
made by Antoniani, Castelli and 
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Reorganized Iowa Bakers 
Schedule May Convention 


Diamanti in 1940 disclosed this idea 
to be groundless. There is no rela- 
tion between the flavor of bread and 
its content of either acetoin or the 
acetoin derivative, biacetyl, accord- 
ing to these investigators.—Food Ma- 
terials and Equipment. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CREAM PUFFS CANCELED 


Milwaukee, Wis.—In view of in- 
gredient scarcities, the traditional 
cream puffs will not be made this 
year at the Wisconsin State. Fair at 
its Dairy Bakery, according to Fred 
Laufenburg, secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Bakers Association, Inc. 








Des Moines, Iowa.—Phil Estensen, 
Webster City, president of the newly 
reorganized Iowa Bakers Associa- 
tion, met here recently with other 
officers, framed a program for the 
coming year and scheduled a spring 
convention. It was decided to hold 
a one-day meeting in Des Moines 
Oct. 23 “to talk shop” and to set the 
exact date for the convention in May. 
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FRED ALLEN SPEARHEADS YOUR 
PROMOTION DRIVE 


And here’s Fred Allen’s collection of the funniest 
donut cartoons created by famous artists — all 
crammed into a booklet that contains a laugh a 
page. The booklet also devotes pages to interest- 
ing, factual information about bread, cakes, and 
donuts as well as recipes, donut party ideas, and 
fun-making games with donuts. Distribute these 
booklets to your customers and you will hold their 
patronage until the day when you can sell them 
all the bakery goods they want again. 
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Backed by 
NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 


Your public relations campaign is being backed by na- 
tional advertising in LIFE magazine—read by 22 million 
people. The ad will announce Fred Allen’s cartoon book- 
let collection, dramatically spotlight the theme “MORE 
PRECIOUS THAN EVER . . . BECAUSE YOU’VE 
SHARED THEM”, and inform your customers that they 
can get Fred Allen’s booklet through your retail outlets. 
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Publicity Broadside For You 


What’s more, DCA has designed an- 
other attractive poster featuring the 
Fred Allen giveaway booklet and your 
campaign theme. And there are radio 
spot announcements, newspaper ads, 
and publicity stories — all absolutely 
free. Don’t miss this grand oppor- 
tunity to do a real public relations job 
for yourself on all your bakery prod- 
ucts and be in a position to recover 
your biggest sales yet when the short- 
ages are over. 








_ Write or wire today for all this material 
Let us know. what quantity you want 


ak 
© 
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DOUGHNUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities Including Toronto and London 
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The October meeting will be feat- 
ured by a round table discussion of 
bakery problems in the forenoon, and 
an address by a. well-known leader 
of the trade in the afternoon. 

The officers were unanimous in 
their agreement to invite members 
of allied lines to the May convention, 
and to have a large display of new 
bakery equipment by manufacturers 
and distributors. ; 

For administrational purposes the 
state was divided into roughly equal 
quarters defined by U. S. Highway 30, 
which traverses the state from east 
to west, and the U. S. highway which 
runs across Iowa north and south. 
Officers and directors residing in 
each of the four districts were au- 
thorized to hold meetings to promote 
the new organization and to obtain 
members. 

President Estensen said there are 
approximately 320 bakers in Iowa. 
“We may not get all of them in our 
association, but we expect to land at 
least 319 of them,” he added with a 
determined grin. 

Mr. Estensen announced that he 
had named five directors who, with 
the officers, will constitute the board. 
They are: Frank Wright, Cresco; 
Homer Walmer, Spencer; N. X. 
Swenson, Ottumwa; Rudy Seversike, 
Shenandoah, and Earl Dusenbery, 
Des Moines. All were present at the 
organization meeting but Mr. Wright. 

Also present, in addition to the 
president, were: Charles Jones, vice 
president, Independence; Donald M. 
Jackson, secretary, Marshalltown, and 
Paul Stark, treasurer, Des Moines. 

John A. Powers, Des Moines, who 
was temporary chairman of the first 
organization meeting, sat in, in an 
advisory capacity, during the discus- 
sion of plans for building a strong 
state association. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








The Origin of Pumpernickel 
w 


According to Fred Surbeck, 
Baker of Bridgewater, N. S. 


HE name “pumpernickel” is said 

to have originated in the early 
part of the Nineteenth Century, when 
Napoleon’s defeated armies retreated 
from Russia across Poland and Ger- 
many. In that ragged army were 
many hungry stragglers, one of whom 
had a horse called “Nickel.” 

One day the soldier stopped at a 
lonely farm in Germany for a bite 





to eat. The sole occupant of the 
house, an old lady, had only a small 
piece of hard and dark bread to 
offer. The Frenchman looked at the 
bread and at the pitiful look of his 
old nag and said to the woman: 
“Ca c’est Bon Pour Nickel,” which 
means “This is good for Nickel.” 
The woman, not knowing any 
French, understood “Bon Pour Nick- 
el” to be “Pumpernickel.” From 
that day on, the story goes, all dark 
breads in Germany were called pump- 
ernickel. The name and the product 
were eventually brought to this con- 
tinent by German immigrants. 
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ee « the Multiwall paper bag would still be a 
strong, inexpensive container 


easily handled and stacked. 






2 eo weevils and rodents 
DO contaminate 

ee ¢ retention and siftage 

DO increase costs 







® ee yo 
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Ced the Protection 


S ‘ 
t. Regis Multiwal| 













M ost flour infesting insects find it impossible 
to penetrate the tough multiple layers of 
Multiwalls . . . which also protect flour against 
rodent excretion. 

Prominent bag cleaning concerns estimate 
that as much as one pound of flour is retained 
in each 100-lb. fabric bag. No flour adheres to 


the smooth inner surface of a Multiwall bag. 





fc" IN CANADA 

St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 

Vancouver, British Columbia 
Montreal, Quebec 


Allentown Birmingham 








Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. 








Boston 


No. Kansas City, Mo. 


Siftage through fabric amounts to about 14-Ib. 
— another hidden expense eliminated when 


flour is packed in sift-proof Multiwalls. 





MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 


MULTIPLY PROTECTION - 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 


(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


CHICAGO 1: 230 No. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. 


Franklin, Va. 
Toledo 


Denver Detroit 


Ocala, Fla. 


Cleveland Dallas 


New Orleans Seattle 
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Reconstruction and Progress 


Head Docket for SBA Meeting 


Atlanta, Ga.—Reconstruction and 
progress in the coming peacetime 
economy is the theme of the program 
for the thirty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Southern Bakers Associa- 
tion, Inc., which will be held at the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edgewater 
Park, Miss., Sept. 15-18. 

The schedule follows: 
change: 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Sunday, Sept. 15 


subject to 


P. M. 
2:00 Registration begins. 
7:00 Dinner—Board of 

and past presidents. 


Monday, Sept. 16 


governors 


Allied breakfast—west end of 
dining room, Gulf Hotel. 
Registration continues. 

First general session, Ball 
Room, Edgewater Gulf Hotel; 
George Ball, presiding. 
Songfest. Led by Paul Clis- 
sold, Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 
Mrs. Al Cadwell, Baton Rouge, 
La., pianist. 

Call to order — George Ball, 
Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala. 
Song—‘“Star Spangled Banner.” 
Invocation—Rev. Raymond F. 
Waters, St. James Parish, Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

Welcome—Hon. J. W. Milner, 
Mayor, Gulfport, Miss. 
Response—Garvin Shipley, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 
President’s annual 
George Ball. 
Secretary’s annual report—cC. 
M. McMillan, Atlanta, Ga. 
Keynote address, ‘‘Reconstruc- 
tion and Progress’—John T. 
McCarthy, president, American 
Bakers Association, Chicago. 
Announcements by secretary. 
Address, “Government Regula- 
tions in Reconstruction and 
Progress’’—Phillip Talbott, De- 
partment of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. : 
Panel discussion—“Problems of 
State and Local Associations 
in Reconstruction and Prog- 
ress,” participated in by offi- 
cials of southern state and lo- 
cal associations. 


address— 


Appointment of committees. 
Adjournment. 

Group photo—front lawn. 
Luncheon—State, sectional and 
national association presidents 
and secretaries as guests of 
SBA. Private dining room, 
lobby floor, Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel. 

Practice round in golf tourna- 
ment—Edgewater Golf Course. 
Roy Lichlyter, Birmingham, 
Ala., chairman. 

Ladies’ bingo and bridge tour- 
nament—Hotel veranda. Mrs. 
Herbert Smith, Biloxi, Miss., 


bug dance contests. Music by 
Russ Papalia’s Jam _ Band. 
Courtesy of the Southern Bak- 
ers Allied Association, B. F. 
Lacy, president. 


Tuesday, Sept. 17 
A.M. 
For ladies: Free for sleeping, swim- 
ming, individual sightseeing parties 
including drives on 30 miles of Gulf- 


front highway, visits to Jefferson 
Davis’ former home, “Beauvoir,” 
showing Confederate museum and 
period furniture; also visits to Japan- 
ese Gardens near Pass Christian. 


Wholesale Session 
Edgewater Ball Room 
B. R. Fuller, Jr., presiding 

9:25. Songfest—Led by Paul Clis- 

sold, Chicago; Mrs. Al Cad- 

well, Baton Rouge, La., pianist. 
9:30 Call to order—B. R. Fuller, Jr., 

Bell Bakeries, Inc., Daytona 

Beach, Fla., vice president and 

chairman of the board, SBA. 
9:31 Song—‘“God Bless America.” 








This Research Department 


is always 





y keende never a dull moment in the Procter & 

Gamble Bakery Research Department. Every day 
there’s some new mixing, baking or frying problem 
to tackle ...some new production idea or formula 


to develop and test. 


And when the wrinkles have been ironed out... 
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9:35 Address, “Reconstruction ang 
Progress in Consumer Rela. 
tions,” Paul Clissold, president, 
Bakers’ Helper, Chicago. 

10:05 Discussion. 

10:15 Address, “Reconstruction of 
Management,” Clayton Rand, 
editor and author, Gulfport, 
Miss. 

10:45 Discussion. 

11:00 Announcements by secretary, 

11:10 Panel discussion. Subject: “Re. 
construction of Quality.” Par. 
ticipants: Al Cadwell, Cotton 
, Baking Co., Baton Rouge, La; 
T. A. McGough, McGough Bak. 
eries Corp., Birmingham, Ala; 


with bakers who ask our help. Their practical knowl- 
edge and experience put to good use in bake shops 
any new and timely information developed in our 
Bakery Research laboratories. 


A year-round job of this Department is one equilly 


important to you. It is the painstaking work our 


when the practical application of a new idea has been 
proved and re-proved under actual bake shop condi- 


chairman; Tony Palermo, New 
Orleans, La., caller. Admission 
by ticket. 

3:00 Horseshoe tournament—Edge- 
water horseshoe court, rear of 
garage. 

4:30 Ladies’ 
lawn. 

9:00 to 12:00 Get-acquainted dance, 
including Paul Jones, LaConga, 
Round Robin crowd mixers; 
also waltz, rhumba and jitter- 


technical men do to maintain the uniformly high 
quality and performance of the shortenings we pro- 
tions ... we lose no time in passing it along to our duce . . . to make them still finer when possible. 
friends in the baking industry. Look upon our Bakery Research 
Department as your research de- 
partment. You'll find it literally 


“at your service.” 


The work of our research men 
aids a field staff of competent bak- 
ery servicemen, constantly in touch 


refreshments. Front 


MAKERS OF PRIMEX AND SWEETEX, ALL-VEGETABLE HYDROGENATED SHORTENINGS 
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C.. Medina, Holsum Bakers, 
Tampa, Fla; Earle P. Colby, 
Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, Jack- 
sonville, Fla; B. R. Fuller, Jr., 
moderator. 

42:00 Announcements. 


P.M. 
42:15 Adjournment. 
Retail Session 


Meeting Room “A” (Ground Floor) 

A.M. 

10:00 Call to order—J. S. Marshall, 
Jr., Marshall’s Electrik Maid 
Bake Shop, Mobile, Ala. 

10:05 Introductory remarks by Mr. 
Marshall. 
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10:10 Address, “Merchandising Ways 
Layout,” Dorothy Thomas, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York,.: N... ¥: 

10:40 Address. 

11:20 Announcements by Forrest H. 
Holz, assistant secretary, SBA. 

11:30 Demonstration and lecture, Mr. 
Hulaska, S. Gumpert Co., Gulf- 
port, Miss. 

P.M. 

12:25 Announcements. 

12:30 Adjournment. 


1:30 Finals in golf tournament— 


Edgewater Golf Course. Roy 
Lichlyter, chairman. 
4:30 Boat ride, leaving from Gulf- 





















port Yacht Club. Admission by 
ticket. 

6:30 Fish fry—Gulfport Yacht Club. 
Admission by ticket. 


Wednesday, Sept. 18 
Third General Session—Ball Room 
George Ball, presiding 


A.M. 

9:25 Songfest—Led by Paul Clis- 
sold; Mrs. Al Cadwell, pianist. 

9:30 Call to order—George Ball. 

9:31 Song, “My Country ‘Tis of 
Thee.” é 

9:35 Address, Charles A. Glabau, 
vice president, Bakers Weekly, 
New York, N. Y. 













CHECKING 
PERFORMANCE 


Are texture, volume, eating 
and keeping qualities up to 
the mark? Such things are 
studied carefully in daily 
tests on a wide variety of 
baked goods in this corner 
of our Bakery Research De- 
partment. Both reel and ro- 
tary ovens are used for bak- 
ing tests. 


LABOR-SAVING 
COOKIES 


Tests which resulted in 
the time and labor-saving 
Primex one-stage cookie 
method were made with 
this modern cookie ma- 
chine. Complete, up-to- 
date equipment like this 
throughout the Depart- 
ment helps us find ideas 
that help you. 














































































GETTING TECHNICAL , 


From time to time the men in this Depart- 
ment stop being practical bakers tempo- 
rarily and “get technical.” You see them 
here, working with some of the interest- 
ing equipment with which they test such 
things as cake batter viscosity, pH (batter 
acidity), and cake volume. 

























































28 BOWLERS TRY 
DIVOT-DIGGING 


Milwaukee, Wis. — More than 50 
bakers and allied tradesmen, mem- 
bers of the Neighborhood Bakers 
Bowling League, attended the group’s 
outing and golf tournament at North 
Hills Country Club, with 28 taking 
part in the Blind Bogey golf tourna- 
ment, and the remainder in other 
sports. Golf winners included Rich- 
ard Anderson, Procter & Gamble; 
Louis Yarne, Yarne Bakery; L. M. 
Dabis, Hobart Sales & Service; Les 
Strachota, Strachota Regent Recrea- 
tion, and Richard Moreau, H. C. 
Schranck Co. 





10:05 Address, “Reconstruction of 
Salesmanship,”’ Gene Flack, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 

11:15 Announcements by secretary. 

11:25 Bakers’ executive session. 

11:30 Call to order—President Ball. 

11:31 Report of nominating commit- 
tee and election of officers. 

11:50 Report of resolutions commit- 
tee. 

P.M. 

12:10 Report of other committees. 

12:25 Announcements. 

12:30 Adjournment. 

12:30 Ladies’ luncheon—Hotel veran- 
da. Mrs. Herbert Smith, Bil- 
oxi, Miss., chairman. 

1:00 Luncheon—New board of gov- 
ernors. Private dining room, 
lobby floor. 

2:30 Film session, ball room. 

5:30 to 7 President’s reception and 
cocktail party—compliments of 
Southern Bakers Allied Asso- 
ciation. 

7:30 Annual banquet. Paul Zick- 
graff, Bake Rite Bakery, 
Springfield, Ill., toastmaster. 
Installation of new officers; 
presentation of awards, recog- 
nitions. 

No tables reserved. 

10:00 to 1 A. M. Annual dance. Music 
by Russ Papalia’s Orchestra, 
New Orleans, La. Dress in- 
formal. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Sales Show 


Smallest Increase 
Among Food Stores 


Washington, D. C.—The smallest 
dollar volume sales increase for food 
stores recorded by the Bureau of the 
Census in April this year was that 
of bakeries and caterers—only 8% 
above that of yearly totals reported 
by April, 1945, and 4% below March, 
1946. 

Dollar sales volume of all food 
stores was 22% higher in April, 1946, 
than in April, 1945, but was 1% 
below that for March, 1946, the bu- 
reau reports. 

Largest sales increases were for 
meat and fish markets and for candy 
and confectionery stores. 

Grocery’ stores without meat 
showed an increase of 17% during 
the year, an increase of 12% during 
the first four months of 1946 com- 
pared‘with the same period in 1945, 
and a decrease of 1% in business 
during the month of April, 1946. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 














FELLOWSHIP GIFT 
The Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Milwaukee, has given the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin $1,000 for indus- 
trial fellowship to study certain nu- 
trients derived from yeasts and yeast 
products. 
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priceless ingredient essential 


to outstanding results 
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Whether it be the big ones you lift from the 
cool, dark depths of a quiet pool . . . the super- 
lative quality of a loaf of bread or the produc- 
tion of America’s finest cake of Baker's Yeast 

.. “Know-How” is the vital spark of such 
accomplishment. 

“Know-How”’ in Yeast production is no 
happen-stance at Anheuser-Busch. In our own 
great research laboratories and in universities 
under special grants by Anheuser-Busch, scien- 
tists have for years been concentrating on the 
development of new yeast strains capable of 
adding years to man’s life span and greater 
enjoyment to his living. 

Today .. . in the Bakery field, in the Phar- 
maceutical and Food manufacturing field, 
and in hospitals . . . there is an ever-increasing 
demand for the many distinctive types of 
special yeast products which Anheuser-Busch 
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research has pioneered and produced. 


“Know-How” is that priceless ingredient 
which has made Anheuser-Busch “Budweiser” 
products ‘The Symbol of Excellence” the world 


over. 
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SBA Committees 
Named for 32nd 
Convention 


Atlanta, Ga.—The following com- 
mittees have been named for the 
thirty-second annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Association to 
be held at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss., Sept. 15-18: 

Program—George Ball, Ball’s Bak- 
ery, Opelika, Ala., SBA president; 
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C. M. McMillan, SBA secretary, and 
Louis Barth, Colonial Stores, Inc., 
Atlanta. 

Reception—George Rayl, Hardin’s 
Bakery, Meridian, Miss., chairman; 
C. H. Ashton, Ashton’s Food Store, 
Gulfport, Miss; Gerald Entringer 
and Donald Entringer, Sunlite Elec- 
tric Maid Bakery, Gulfport, Miss; 
Curtis Ellzey, Ellzey’s Bakery, Bil- 
oxi, Miss; Andrew Puzz, Quality Bak- 
ery, Biloxi, Miss; Thomas Erwin, 
Cottage Bakery, Biloxi, Miss; Ed- 
ward Wright, Wright’s Pastry Shop, 
Pascagoula, Miss; Patrick Murphy 
Colonial Baking Co., Gulfport, Miss; 
William Paola, Swift & Co., Gulfport, 


Miss; Mr. Jacobi, Bobby Ann Bak- 
ery, Bay St. Louis, Miss; Edson Mc- 
Cabe, Gulfport, Miss; Mr. Vassalia, 
Sanitary Bakery, Bay St. Louis, 
Miss; Mr. Farve, Bay Bakery, Bay 
St. Louis, Miss; Mr. Klein, Biloxi 
(Miss.) Bakery, and Mr. Lanchelot, 
Pass Christian (Miss.) Bakery. 
Golf—Roy Lichtlyter, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., chair- 
man; Gordon Smith, Jr., Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala; William Bacher, 
Bacher Bros. Bakery, New Orleans, 
La; R. P. Wilson, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Horseshoes—Charles Brown, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Co., Greenwood, 





A TECHNICAL PROBLEM? 





22. DON?T LET IT 
GET YOU DOWN 


@ When you run into a highly technical problem in bakery 
management—don’t let it throw you. Just drop it in our lap. 






Whether it’s enzymes and fermentation control, fluorescence 
and vitamin assay, formula adjustment and baking test, or such 
a simple problem as the right gadget for your new moulder, 
there’s sure to be someone on The W. E. Long Co. staff who’s an 
expert in that line. They’ll have the answer you need, because Long 
Company Services are modern, 


up to date, but with experience 
that goes back nearly forty years 
in helping bakery management — 
solve its toughest problems.’ 


WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 











155 NORTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


© ADVERTISING 

© COST CONTROL 

© ENGINEERING 

@ LABORATORY AND RESEARCH 
@ PRODUCTS CONTROL 

@ RADIO 

@ MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


CO. 
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Miss., chairman; W. H. Smith, Mc. 
Gough’s Bakery, Hattiesburg, Miss, 
and Edward Lattimer, Gulfport, Miss, 

Dance—Hugh Adcock, Corn Prod. 
ucts Sales Co., Atlanta, chairman; 
W. A. Hoffman, Red Star Yeast & 
Products Co., Louisville, Ky; L. K, 
Batterton, Bakers Sales Co., Atlanta, 
and Jack Lanum, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Atlanta. ; 

Entertainment—E. E. Wedding, 
Wedding’s Bakery, Gulfport, Miss, 
chairman; B. F. Lacy, Southern 
Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta, and Roy 
Lichlyter, Standard Brands, Inc, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Ladies—Mrs. C. H. Ashton, Gulf- 
port, Miss; Mrs. Vassalia, Bay St. 
Louis, Miss; Mrs. Donald Entringer 
and Mrs. Gerald Entringer, Gulfport, 
Miss; Mrs, Andrew Puzz, Biloxi, 
Miss; Mrs. Curtis Ellizey, Biloxi, Miss; 
Mrs. Edward Wright, Pascagoula, 
Miss; Mrs. Edward Lattimer and 
Mrs. Edson McCabe, Gulfport, \iss. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bakery Office Housed 
in First Solar-Lit 
Building in Canada 








Vancouver, B. C.—Construction of © 


the first solar-lit office building in 
Canada is currently being compicted 
at West Broadway and Arbutus 
streets here, for McGavin’s, Ltd.,, at 
a cost of $50,000. 

The entire front wall of the build- 
ing is covered by a 46x18 ft quarter 
inch plate glass unit producing solar 
lighting in the interior of the block. 
The new building will also be the 
first office block in western Canada 
to have a radiant heating installa- 
tion. Copper pipes are laid in a solid 
concrete floor base and heat main- 
tained at 112° by centrifugal pump- 
ing. Tiles are laid above the con- 
crete floor. 

On completion the new McGavin 
block will be used as the administra- 
tive center for the bakery chain in 


- western Canada, combining work now 


divided between Calgary, Moose Jaw, 
Lethbridge and Vancouver istrict 
offices. 
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LEGISLATION GOVERNING 
FROZEN FOODS SOUGHT 


New York, N. Y.—Standards legis- 
lation is desired by industry opera- 
tives throughout the country, ac- 
cording to reports of Frozen Food 
Institute field representatives and 
membership. The “for legislation” 
trend is the reverse of an earlier 
survey conducted along similar lines 
only eight months ago. 

Answers to a direct question, “Do 
you think the frozen food industry 
should be governed by regulations 
covering standardization of gradcs?” 
were 83.2% affirmative. Another 
question covering the standardiza- 
tion of packages instead of grades, 
was answered “yes” by 74.3%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


IMPORT CONTROLS TAKEN 
OFF SOME DRY FRUITS 


Washington, D. C. — The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the end of import controls on 27 com- 
modities, including dried fruits. While 
some dried fruit products have been 
exempted from import control, such 
fruit products as contain cane or beet 
sugar still require import licenses is- 
sued by the department. For this 
reason, a high percentage of desiccat- 
ed coconut as well as a proporiion 
of dried fruits remain under import 
controls. 
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Manufacturers’ wholesale selling Restaurant Trade and other dishes. Sandwiches are 


« bal ae 
Chicago Firm Cited prices of most dry milk products were usually improved by toast. 


lower in June than in the preceding Told Value of To improve soups and broths, 


8 e 
month j sprinkle a few croutons on the top 
as Builder of ne ee Good Toast as you serve. Two slices of toast will 


were mixed. The average price of , h for 12 
all nonfat dry milk solids was 14.33c Good toast is a treat for the cus- Oey enough croutons for saa 


s * . 
Public Confidence lb during June, compared with 14.51c tomer, the Commercial Electric Cook-  ‘"8* Ea Set LR 
in May and 14.19c in June, 1945. ing Council reminds restaurant own- 

Chicago, Ill—-Public confidence in Prices of spray process dry milk av- _ ers in Food Service News. One of the COMBINED OPERATIONS 
the baking industry is due largely to eraged 14.76c lb,, compared with common faults in serving toast lies in Columbus, Ohio.—The Waterproof 
pusiness practices of prominent firms 14.85c in May and 14.8lc in June a __ the fact that itis “soggy.” Forbestre- Paper & Board Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
such as the Schulze and Burch Bis- year ago. The average price for sults in making toast, use fine tex- recently took over the operations of 
cuit Co. here, according to an article roller process milk was 13.92c lb, _ tured bread. the Ohio Wax Paper Co. and both 
by Darrel Doolen in a recent issue of compared with the 14.12c average Toast improves servings of creamed companies are operating under the 
the Central Manufacturing District for May and 13.8lc for June, asparagus, creamed celery, frizzled style of Waterproof-Ohio Paper Co., 
Magazine. 1945. beef, chicken a la king, chicken salad 780 Frebis Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

In a comprehensive account of 
Schulze production methods and 
manufacturing procedure, Mr. Doolen 
includes ‘specific laudatory comment 
as to the role Paul Schulze, founder 
of the firm and chairman of the 
poard, has played in changing the 
nation’s eating habits. Mr. Schulze 
is cited as having been a pioneer in 
disseminating the idea that the bak- 
er’s greatest competitor was not an- 
other baker, but the housewife. In 
1911 Mr. Schulze stated: before the 
National Association of Master Bak- 
ers that “the one greatest thing we 
can accomplish in the next four years 
is to win the housewives of the na- 
tion over to bread baked in modern 
sanitary bakeries.” 

This statement, made when 65% 
or more of bread baking was done in 
the home, elicited considerable news- 
paper comment throughout the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Doolen further cited the part 
the Schulze firm played in the manu- 
facture of “C” ration biscuits used 
in World War II. 
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Nonfat Dry Milk 


Output Continues 
at High Level 


Washington, D. C.—Production of 
nonfat dry milk solids during June 
totaled 88,640,000 lbs, the highest 
June output of record and the second 
largest for any month, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics reports. The 
June total was exceeded only by the 
production in May, 1946. 

Production of spray process non- 
fat dry milk solids was 43,350,000 Ibs 

; in June, a gain of 23% from a year 
s legis- earlier. In the first half of the year, 
opera- production of spray process totaled 
202,000,000 Ibs, 19% more than in the 
corresponding period last year. Pro- 
duction of roller process nonfat dry 
milk solids during June was estimat- 
ed at 45,290,000 Ibs, 10% below the 

Same month a year ago. 

Cumulative production of this item 
during the first six months was 178,- 
435,000 Ibs, 17% less than in the first 
half of 1945. Combined production 
of both the spray and roller process 
milk for June was 4% higher than a 
year ago and 50% above the June 
five-year average. 

Output in the first six months was 
only 1% less than in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

Dry whole milk production was . 

23,750,000 Ibs in June, 11% down 

from a year ago but 133% above the TAT] N 
five-year average for the month. 

ie the first half of the year pro- oo » 

Uction was 102,290,000 Ibs, a de- 33 
Crease of 17% from the same period i S$ our US | n ess 
of 1945. Spray process production 
during June was 22,100,000 Ibs, com- PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING ENTRANCE 
Pared with 25,100,000 lbs a year OF FLEISCHMANN LABORATORY, N.Y. C f is Basic 
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ALABAMA 
McGough’s Bakery in Birmingham 
has installed a new high speed wrap- 
ping unit and band type slicer. 
Ernest C. Lloyd, owner of Lloyd’s 
Bakery, at Anniston, has purchased 
a 200x400 ft lot at the edge of town 


been broken and construction will 
start shortly. Mr. Lloyd will main- 
tain a cake and retail store at the old 
location down town. 

A traveling oven has been installed 
in the Lawless Baking Co. in Sheffield 
by the owner, T. G. Lawless. The 
inside of the shop and the front have 


ARKANSAS 
Mr. and Mrs. Mace Schlegel have 
purchased the interest of Oscar 
Miller in the M. & O. Bakery at Van 
Buren. They will operate the firm 
as Mace’s Bakery. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Meyer of Little 





for a new bakery. The ground has been remodeled. Rock have purchased the Ideal Bak- 









RST CHOIGE 


Sure—you can sell all the bread you bake, with flour and 
other ingredients so hard to get. But you know too that your 
customers are better satisfied with bread that’s made better 
with plenty of good dry milk solids. 

And when you use Bowman UPC* you are sure you have 
the nonfat dry milk solids that’s been PRECONDITIONED espe- 
cially for uniform baking results. 

Experience of leading bakers for a great many years has 
made Bowman UPC? their first choice for full volumed, 
richer loaves that insure consumer preference. 

You'll find it better, too, in all your baking. 


Gud Gowman says: 

Won't it be wonderful when we get back to 
standard flours and all the BOWMAN UPC* 
we need for better bread? BowMAN UPC* nonfat dry 
milk solids, PRECONDITIONED 
with not more than 1.25% 
specially treated cereal flour. 










140 WEST ONTARIO ST. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


BOWMAN DAIRY CO. 


ery in Pocahontas from Mr. and Mrs, 
R. L. Roberts. Mr. Meyer was re. 
cently discharged from the armed 
forces. 

Jimmy Shapkoff of Forest City has 
opened a Dixie Maid Bakery at Clar. 
endon and will feature bread, pastries 
and cakes. The shop will be modern 
throughout. 

A molding machine has been re. 
ceived by the White Bakery at Mena, 
Other new equipment will be added 
as soon as it can be obtained. 

Frank’s, Inc., of Little Rock, has 
received a charter to own and man- 
age bakeries with authorized czpital 
stock of $400,000. Incorporators are 
C. A. Franke, Irene K. Franke, W. J. 
Franke and Jacqueline F. Lewis, all 
of Little Rock. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Delta Manor Bakery in Ladner 
has been completely redecorated by 
the owner, Frank Jarrett. Mr. Jar- 
rett, who formerly operated a bakery 
at Kimberly, started his trace in 
England 18 years ago. He has in- 
stalled new machinery, including a 
bread and cake mixer. 


CALIFORNIA 

A new bakery building, which will 
contain 9,000 sq ft of space, is being 
built by Manning’s at 1127 S. Olive 
St. in Los Angeles. 

Joseph E, Schmidt has opened the 
Mary Ann Bakery in Culver City. 

Harry Grella recently purchased 

(Continued on page 58.) 
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Made from a carefully selected 
blend of Dark Hard Winter and 
choice Northern Spring wheats— 
DIASTATICALLY BALANCED 


STRONG— 
UNIFORM— 
EVENLY PERFORMING— 
FLOUR FOR BAKERS 


Milled for Perfection 
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Lexington Mili 
& Elevator Co. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 
SINCE 1884 
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A FAMOUS NAME 














PIKES 
PEAK 
BAKERY 
FLOURS 






er the uniform quality and dependable baking 
performance of all PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS 
is a result of continuous supervision of laboratory 
control, careful wheat selection, master milling, re- 
search and test baking. You can always depend on 


PIKES PEAK BAKERY FLOURS. 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR COMPANY 
General Offices: DENVER, COLO. 
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San Francisco Junior College, long 
noted for the training offered in its 
hotel and restaurant division, has 
now increased the scope of its baking 
instruction to provide part-time 
classes for men employed in com- 
mercial bakeries. Actively interested 
in the details of setting up this course 
were Carl Reichmann, past president 
of the Retail Bakers Association of 
San Francisco; Theodore Lindquist, 
secretary of local 24 of the bakers’ 
union, and Charles Strandberg, pas- 
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BAKING GOES TO COLLEGE 


By Mary Gleeson 


try chef of the Hotel St. Francis. 
Especially designed for the up- 
grading and advancement of selected 
men who are sent in by their em- 
ployers or by their union, is the 
class conducted by Mr. Strandberg. 
This group, which is taught the finer 
techniques of pastry baking, meets 
two afternoons a week throughout 


the college semester of about five 
months. Members of this group re- 
ceive individual training according 
to ability and background. Students 
attend on their own time. Instruc- 
tion is free, being sponsored by the 
San Francisco board of education and 
the state department of vocational 
education. 

Ludwig Kruger, baking instructor, 
has a full-time class which daily 
turns out bread, rolls, cakes and 
fancy pastries under conditions and 





Too often the bread plate goes ’round the table just once... and 
that’s an end to it. You can’t blame customers too much, either, if your bread 
tastes like ordinary commercial breads—so flat and flavorless. Usually missing 
from most commercial breads is the flavor of wheat—Nature’s Own Best Bread 
Flavor. BRYO returns this vital natural flavor, found only in the hearts of 
wheat, to bread at the time of baking. 

Include it, and consumers express their appreciation of its tantalizing 
wheaty goodness by their insistent repeat purchases 


... by eating more, wasting less at every meal. 
Omit it, and you have just ordinary bread. 

Let us prove to you, and we can 
... conclusively, that BRYO will change 
your bread from “once around” to 
“Pass the bread again, please!” 


“Tasty Enrichment You can’t see or taste ordi- 


nary enrichment. But give your consumers enriched 
bread made with 2% HI-VITAMIN BRYO and they 


can taste the difference. It enriches your bread and 


other baked goods to full government requirements. 


NEW YORK 





444 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
PORTLAND, ORE. LOS ANGELES 


Bryo is the reg. trade mark of The Bryo Co. used to designate its product covered by U. S. Letters Patent No. 2357312 
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EXPERT INSTRUCTION — Here 
Charles Strandberg, pastry chef for 
the St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
passes out sage advice to a student 
of San Francisco Junior College who 
is learning the finer points of the art 
and science of baking. 





standards simulating 
plant conditions. 

Outlet for this quality production 
is the college cafeteria, where each 
day some 4,000 meals (breakfast and 
luncheon only) are served to faculty 
and students. 

During the war, the facilities, 
equipment and faculty of this division 
of the college were devoted entirely 
to the training of stewards, cooks 
and bakers for the United States 
Maritime Setvice. With the opening 
of the current semester, attention is 
again focused on supplying trained 
men for employment in the industry. 

The regular program for baking 
specialists comprises a full college 
year of two semesters. Applicants 
for this class may either be high 
school seniors, graduates or veterans 
of the recent war. Each applicant 
must be interviewed by an advisory 
group at the offices of the local bak- 
ers’ union where his possibilities for 
benefits from the training will be 
judged. Theodore Lindquist, union 
secretary, serves as one of the ad- 
visors on the content of the course 
as well as on the selection of trainees. 

Information about the course may 
be secured through the office of the 
college. 


commercial 





“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

ed 
— 
Pfeffer Milling Compary 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
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Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








ACME RYE | 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING C0. 








WAUPACA WISCONSIN 
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- Other awards went to Albert Smith, 15c ADVAN 
Bartley Brennan, Frank Prochaska, Kabat 

* * * * Howard Jackson, Ward Lundstrom, mF a ep etiag wesragye of about 
, ; Zenas Stevens, Frank Markesi, Cas- c an hour have been granted to 
By W. H. ORMSBY eigen’ ae Bese tiny yng thro in sius Stevens, Elbert Hutchings, John 1,400 bakers employed in 18 St. Louis 
S a baker a a, Z 7 aioli ides ei nde neon or a pS eam wholesale bakeries. The increases, 
across the est formula for awson, re rmstrong, ert which will bring the bakers’ average 
making bread that I have ever seen. 23 DRIVERS HONORED Cook, Florian Paproski, Paul Chris- wage to $58 mln will be ee 
It was given to me in the Philip- Omaha, Neb.—Twenty-three driv- tensen, Stanley Holly, John Meinzer active to May 1 upon signing of in- 

pines and was said to have been er-salesmen of the Continental Bak- and Donald Yates. dividual trast Oth F 
ysed by an infantryman when the _ ing Co.’s Omaha plant were present- igepagecheneiyione vod apa 
reguiar. baker was wounded. It ed safety driving awards at a recent of the new contracts include im- 











BREAD IS_THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





looked to me like a gag. But gag banquet at the Omaha Legion Club. “Here is bread, which strengthens Proved vacation plans, time and a 
or no gag, here it is, verbatim: Frank Reed and E, M. Petersen were man’s heart, and therefore called the half for work after 40 hours in any 
presented with gold watches for 10 _ staff of life.’—Matthew Henry, Com- week and hiring of new employees 

Resapee For Bred consecutive years of safe driving. mentaries, Psalm CIV. through the union. 


Furst you take 5 handfulls of 
suger. Enuff lard to make hevy 
paist when you mix it with sugar. 
4 or 5 good pinches of salt. If you 
use seawater forgit the salt. 5 hel- 
mits of flour. Handful of spud yeest 












































Here (which you gotta make yourself). 
het for Sometimes this is to much an then 
ANC isco, agin it aint. If its rainin you gotta 
student use more. 1 helmit of water, size 
ge who 7%. If using swamp water boil 
the art furst. If using helmit that sniper 
saw furst, afor you saw him, hold 
— like a bowling ball. Durections fer 
; puttin all this tagether: It dont 
mercial make much diff. how you mix this 
i but do it fer quite awhile. It will 
duction git real thick. When it gits to where 
e each you cant hardly git your hands out, 
ast and then its done. .The mixin, that is. 
faculty Now it will start puffin up. (if 
= it dont that wont hurt it nun) Us 
cilities, bakers calls this fermentin, Thats a 
li ision mess of little bugs inside makin al- 
ntirely cahol, I think. Inyway, from this 
cooks point on you gotta start beun more 
States carefull cause this doe is reel delicut. 
pening After it puffs up reel big, nock it 
ition is down. Sumtimes it will fall all by 
trained . itself and save you the truble. Cut 
dustry. it off in chunks with your bayonett 
baking and wad it up in balls bout the size 
college of your hed. . You should git bout 3 
licants balls. It shood rize agin, then its 
e high redy to eat after you bake it sum. 
eterans If you cant find iny bred pans you 
plicant can mash up sum tin cans and use 
dvisory them. You'll find that the bottums 
al bak- will burn furst so about % way 
‘ies for thru you gotta turn them over. The 
vill be furst time you make this bred it 
union mite not be so hot but its eezy 
he ad- after a while. This resapee is by 
course 0. This is anuff stuff fer bout 
‘ainees, min but if the furst few min in 
> a ow Mae dut o lot of bichin you'll EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 
of the have anuff for the hole iland. O yes, 
if your makin this for the C.O. its - " P 
—* Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 
os Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
n Family Flour De Luxe 
' THE CRETE MILLS In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
CRETE, NEB. your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to bread sales. Continue to feature 
DOBRY’S BEST the word “ENRICHED” on your wrapper. 
and 
‘0. BEST OF THE WEST In a recent survey*, 77.4% of the American 
: DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. housewives questioned emphasized that they 
i YUKON, OKLAHOMA prefer foods which have been enriched with 
a vitamiris; 99% stated that they consider vita- 
ny Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. mins of great importance in the food they 
1 eee serve their families. 
NON, High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour Wi a) 
Plain and Selfrising ‘ ich- lamin vevtston 
on beonibiiek tern. aeeidi' <a. Remember, the mechanics of bread enrich la 
— ment are simple with ‘ROCHE’ SQUARE 
; ; ae ENRICHMENT WAFERS, distributed by 
King Milling Company yeast companies. 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat *Fawcett Women’s Group : 
‘ Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
CO. uccessful Millers for Fifty Years HOFFMANN-LA R CHE, INC. 
; LOWELL, MICHIGAN a is ‘ 
— Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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‘LeMar Predicts Bakery Labor 
Contract Revision in Mid-West 


By DAVID F. BARBER 


Omaha Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Omaha, Neb.—The prediction that 
all bakeries in Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa and South Dakota will be faced 
with union negotiations before the 
spring of 1947 was voiced here by 
Harold D. LeMar, vice president of 


the P. F. Petersen Baking Co. 

Mr. LeMar, a _ veteran of both 
World Wars and nationally prom- 
inent in baking circles, said bakery 
management will be presented joint 
contracts by all unions in this area. 
The result, he added, probably will 
be one contract for the whole region. 

To maintain the present competi- 
tive standards of the baking indus- 


try, Mr. LeMar urged complete unity 
of bakery management. “If we must 
form a union of our own, we will do 
it to present a united front. 

He pointed out that he is in no 
sense opposed to collective bargain- 
ing, but in bargaining, he said, both 
parties have their individual rights 
to stand on.” If management can 
be united, he said the results of any 
negotiations will be good for the in- 
dustry. 

“Our experience shows that when 
bakers negotiate individually or even 
by cities, too many diversions appear 
in the contract. The union leaders 





When HAKO-SHORT is present, whatever shorten- 
ing you use is more widely dispersed—covers more 
territory in the dough, with more efficient shorten- 
ing action. So whatever flour you choose to use, 
better shortening action makes for finer cell struc- 


ture, smoother grain and texture, and better volume. 


bciter Bread Cegires wilh Kako-Shol | 





AKO-SHO 


“The Bakers Colloid” 


YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 
FOR 


Scher Bread 


@ When variable flours make baking results 


Our representative in your 
territory will be glad to show 


you how and why. 









(Ries: eee 


Rl 


uncertain, is when you appreciate most the 


special function of HAKO-SHORT in the doughs. 


When so many more bakers are depending on 
HAKO-SHORT for all their baking, you can be sure it 


will prove to be your best investment in better bread. 
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often say, “Well, they granted ys 
this in the city, why don’t yoy 
grant it here?” Mr. LeMar saiq 
such activities were “whip-saw tac. 
tics.” 

The most feasible way of getting 
at the problem, he. asserted, is to 
contact the secretaries of the state 
baker assocations. Each secretary 
should have a file of copies of union 
contracts with bakery managements 
within their states. The copies 
should be analyzed carefully and a 
sample contract, ideal for competi- 
tion within the region, shou!d be 
prepared. 

A management clause is the most 
vital essential of a labor union con. 
tract. The prerogatives of manage. 
ment, Mr. LeMar declared, are as 
plain as the inalienable rights of all 
mankind. It is preferable to have 
the management clause well estab- 
lished, completely and conciscly in 
the contract. 

Wages, are the principal stumbling 
block of any negotiations. M1). Le- 
Mar said he believed management 
could get “any kind of a contract if 
willing to pay for it.” The P. F. 
Petersen firm has contracts renewed 
annually with the four unions :‘f the 
baking industry. These are: Bakers 
and Confectioners, AF of L- the 
Driver’s Union, AF of L; Engineer's 
Union, AF of L, and Mechanic's 
Union, AF of L. He said his fi: m in- 
sists that foremen and route super- 
visors do not become affiliated with 
these organizations. They are dis- 
tinctly a part of the management, he 
said. 

He suggested that management 
submit their own proposals to the 
bargainers rather than act solely on 
the demands of the workers. He al- 
so urged that management prepare 
in advance their proposals, bearing 
in mind all the while the coniracts 
and concessions of other’ b.kery 
managements nearby. “That way, 
management will know what to con- 
cede and what not to concede.” 
Wages at the Omaha establishment 
are comparable to other cities of this 
size, Mr. LeMar explained. Oven men 
and mixers receive the top wage of 
$1.08 an hour and starters and labor- 
ers receive 65c an hour, the mini- 
mum. The help is classified accord- 
ing to pre-determined job scales. 

Vacations of one week with pay 
are given to those employees who 
have worked one year continuously. 
Two weeks are given to those em- 
ployees of five years continuous em- 
ployment. The firm has a guaran- 
teed work week of 40 hours. Over- 
time, time and a half, is paid for 
all work over 40 hours. Employees 
are given six holidays a year. The 
company has no employees associa- 
tion other than the workers’ unions. 

Mr. LeMar said an iron-bound al- 
bitration clause was adopted four 
years ago. 

Iowa, in Mr. LeMar’s opinion, has 


the nucleus of an active state asso . 


ciation which is vigilant in seitling 
labor disputes. He cited the success 
ful conclusion of the recent Des 
Moines bakery strike. 

Omaha has a committee to work 
with each union annually for reneWw- 
ing contracts. The committcemen 
alternate from year to year to har- 
dle the different union needs. Mem- 
bers include: Mr. LeMar, Malcolm 
Smith, manager of the Continental 
Baking Co; Keith Harrison, ©ma!, 
Inc; Harry Meyn, Schultze Baking 
Co; Michael Weidemeier, General 
Baking Co; Bert Francis of the 
Quaker Baking Co., and Milton Pet 
ersen, Sr. of the P, F. Petersen firm. 
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~ TOPPER 


THE MOORE-LOWRY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Capacity, 4,000 Sacks (Mills at Coffeyville, Knasas) . KANSAS CITY, MO. 


| 


PRECISION-MILLED 


When it comes to producing a finer loaf 
under today’s difficult conditions, the real 
value of TOPPER’S precision milling be- 
comes doubly apparent. 


For it means a finer performance right 
through the bakery from mixer to oven. 
Thanks to painstaking exactness in every 
detail of manufacture, you'll find that 
TOPPER excells in uniformity and good 
baking values. 


We're proud to say that TOPPER can help 
any baker reach and hold consistently 
higher bread quality. 


Bake “TOPPER” Straight 
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Bakeshop Notes 





(Continued from page 52.) 


Miller’s Electric Bakery in Van Nuys 
from Carl Miller. He has changed 
the name to Grella’s Bakery. 

The Great Western Biscuit Co. is 
building a plant in Los Angeles at 
10305 National Blvd. The new plant, 
which has an area of 45,000 sq ft, 
will be used exclusively for manu- 
facturing cookies and soda crackers. 

Peter Stumpus and Alfred Ulrich 
recently purchased Hallstrom’s Bak- 
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ery at 4011 Olympic Blvd. in Los 
Angeles from Joseph Nabenkoeg]. 

Hyman Fisch recently sold the 
Fairfax Bakery in Los Angeles to 
Max Guttleisch. 

An addition to the bakery of Jack’s 
Market in Monrovia is being planned 
by the owner, Jack Hooper. 

Janet Fisher’s Bakery has been 
moved to a new location at 3739 E. 
Colorado St. in Lamanda Park. 

Robert Sick and Jerry Mlejnek 
have opened Charlotte’s Pastry Shop 
in Pittsburg. 

W. O. Withers and D. A. Ebel have 
opened a new bakery in Fairfield. 


COLORADO 
G. E. Antrim, manager of the Won- 
der Bakery in Pueblo, has been trans- 
ferred to Dallas, Texas. He is suc- 
ceeded by Howard Melton. 


FLORIDA 

The Greek-American Bakery has 
been opened in Tarpon Springs by 
Gust Miaoulis. 

F. H. Bolton has opened a bakery 
in Perry. 

Bernard Cox, former operator of 
the Savory Bake Shop in Miami 
Beach, has joined his brother, Fred, 
in the operation of the Quality Pas- 








AP 


REFLECTION 


«» The efficiency of your bake-shop is reflected in the 
finished product. When your shop runs smoothly, your 
bread is uniformly good. But when doubles, throwbacks 
and stickups occur, your schedule is off, fermentation is 
affected and the quality of your bread suffers. 


«> DRY, PROPERLY- CONDITIONED DOUGHS help eliminate 
stickups, doubles, the need for too much dusting flour— 
and what's most important—schedule delays. Such doughs 
also make for better bread and increased: sales. 


« To make certain of DRY, 
PROPERLY- CONDITIONED 
DOUGHS—every day on 
every shift—use Paniplus. 


For 25 years, Paniplus has 
been helping bread sales reflect 
Greater Shop CVpciency and 
Higher Quality. 


THE PANIPLUS COMPANY « 742 Board of Trade Bldg. * Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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try Shop in Miami Shores. The 
brothers are planning a large addi- 
tion to the building. 

Wayne Black, owner of the Little 
Dutch Bakery in Paas-a-Grille, plans 
to open a delicatessen in connection 
with his bakery. 

A building permit has been issued 
to the American Bakeries in Palm 
Beach for the erection of a $14,500 
warehouse. Construction has been 
started. 

The Palatka (Fla.) Bakery has re. 
opened in larger quarters. Owners 
are Mrs. J. C. Thomasson and Coma 
Hall. 

W. H. Owens, president of the 
Florida Baking Co. at Pensacola, has 
purchased an 80-ft lot next to the 
present building. The shop will be 
extended as soon as materials are 
available. 


GEORGIA 


The Carroll Baking Co. in Atlanta 
has installed a new high speed band 
type slicer. 

The Hapeville (Ga.) Pastry Shop 
has been opened by two ex-service- 
men, Floyd C. Mason and Walter 
Powell. 

A new oven has been installed in 
the Forsyth Street Bakery in Macon. 
Robert I. Day, the owner, is planning 
additional improvements when ma- 
chinery and materials are available. 

C. A. McClung has purchased the 
Bartow Bread Co. at Cartersville 
from M. B. Taylor and has assumed 
management. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herschel Everidge 
have opened Everidge’s Tasty Bak- 
ery in its .new location on North 
Jefferson Street in Albany. 

J. A. Cain has purchased the Daw- 
son (Ga.) Baking Co. from L. A. 
Swords. 

ILLINOIS 


Mike Bernasek sold the Holdoway 
Bakery at Sparta recently to Mr. and 
Mrs. Vernon Bixby. Mr. Bernasek 
purchased the business last February 
from Holdoway Brothers. 

Ivan Paroubek has opened the 
Community Bakery at 8044 Lincoln 
Ave. in Skokie. 

The Valley Pastry Shop has been 
opened at 116 W. St. Paul St. in 
Spring Valley by Henry Kuffel. The 
bakery has been completely re- 
modeled and new machinery has been 
installed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Gruenberg have 
purchased the Bauman Bakery at 213 
S. Hale St. in Wheaton. 

Thurman W. McDavid, former sales 
manager for the Decatur plant of 
Purity Baking Co. of Illinois, has re- 
signed to become a partner of Mr. 
and Mrs. M. A. Van Zetti in the Van 
Zetti Bakery in Decatur. 

The Lewis Bros. Bakeries at Anna 
has given a $1,000 insurance policy to 
each of its 61 employees, according 
to a recent announcement from Jack 
Lewis. The firm has paid the entire 
cost of the premiums. 

W. H. Suggs of Coulterville has 
purchased an interest in the Hcldo- 


“way Bakery at Sparta from Vernon 


Bixby. Mr. Suggs will be manager 
of the firm, which will be operated 
as the Bake & Sales Co. 

The Marion (Ill.) Baking Co. has 
been redecorated and new machinery, 
including a doughnut machine, has 
been installed.. W. D. Kent is the 
manager. 


INDIANA 
Fire hit the McIntyre Bakery in 
Lebanon recently, resulting in several 
thousand dollars damage. Joseph 
Henry is the owner. 
The Specialty Bakery, Inc., Fort 
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Wayne, has been incorporated with 
1,000 shares of stock of no par value. 
Principals are Albert Hendeles, Chris- 
tine Hendeles and Wayne Miller. 

A new mixer and oven have been 
installed in the Nancy Lu Bakery in 
Martinsville. The bakery was closed 
for three weeks for remodeling. 

The GI Doughnut Shop has been 
opened at 406 W. Harrison St. in 
Monticello by H. B. Holverson. 

Allen Fiste has opened Allen’s 
Bakery in Valparaiso. The building 
has been completely renovated and 
new equipment has been installed. 

The Federal Bakery, which oper- 
ates two stores in Evansville, has 
purchased the West Bakery at Mount 
Vernon. 


IOWA 


Floyd Odell has purchased the Gut- 
tenberg (Iowa) Home Bakery from 
H. C. Berndt who has operated it 
for the past nine years. Mr. Odell 
was formerly connected with a bak- 
ery in Dubuque. 

The Lowenberg Bakery, Inc., Ot- 
tumwa, has been incorporated with 
4000 shares of common stock, par 
value $100. A. W. Lowenberg is 
president and William McF. Cope- 
land is secretary. 

John Kress, Jr., who recently re- 
signed as vice president in charge 
of production of the Altstadt & Lang- 
las Baking Co. in Waterloo, plans to 
purchase a bakery near Chicago. 

Mrs. Carrie Christensen has re- 
opened the Exira (Iowa) Cafe and 
Bakery. Mel Ryerson of Atlantic 
has joined the firm as baker. 

H. A. Harper has purchased a 
new building in Albert City and will 
reopen his bakery there as soon as 
repairs and remodeling are com- 
pleted. 


KANSAS 


George Offutt and Robert Golden 
have purchased the Quality Bakery 
of Hays from Fred Gerstner and 
have taken possession. 

The Volz Bakery in Garnett is 
being completely remodeled. Mr. 
and Mrs. Joe Volz are the owners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dave Greenemeyer 
have sold the Marion (Kansas) Bak- 
ery to Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Baker of 
Trenton, Mo. 

The Minnis Riley Bakery building 
in Holton was completely destroyed 
by fire recently. 

J. R. Deavers has sold Deavers’ 
Bakery in Caldwell to Mr. and Mrs. 
James Knapp. The new owners have 
changed the name to Knapp Bakery. 

James F. Lloyd has purchased the 
Hershey Bakery in Kinsley from E. 
J. Farlow. 

The Modern Bakery has _ been 
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moved to new quarters in Lincoln by 
the owner, Marion Howard. 

Peerless Pies, Inc., has been char- 
tered to operate a bakery at Wichita, 
starting with $60,000 of an author- 
ized capital of $90,000. Jacob O. 
Armfield is resident agent. 


KENTUCKY 

Bernard G. French, Jr., has been 
awarded a construction permit to 
build a bakery at 2214 Seventh St. 
in Louisville, at a cost of $5,000. 

The Mary Wallace Food Specialty 
Co. in Covington has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $75,000 


to manufacture bakery products, pre- 
serves, jellies, etc. Incorporators are 
Mary P. Wallace, Walter C. Wallace, 
Thomas R. Poston and Mary Poston. 

A $100,000 plant is being built at 
Baxter for the Modern Bakery, now 
located at Hazard. The plant is 
owned by W. D. Jones. 

R. C. McNamer has remodeled the 
Pulaski Bakery in Somerset and has 
installed new equipment. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


George Bozenhard and his son, 
George, Jr., have opened a new bak- 
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ery on Elm Street in West Spring- 
field, despite material shortages. 


MICHIGAN 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Cox have 
sold the Clarified Bakery in Clare 
to L. M. Galloway and his son, 
Robert. 

The Jonesville Pastry Shop has 
been sold to Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 
Cantrell by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Kosel. 

Michael Zajac has opened the 
Bonnie Lou Pastry Shop at Green- 
ville. 

Allman & Cummins Pastry Shoppe 








FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


Cake and Pastry Flours 


J. C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 





Leavenworth, Kansas 
a 
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‘Tomorrows 


Citizens 





They need adequate amounts of milk solids in their daily 


bread today to build the strong bodies they will surely need 


to meet tomorrow’s responsibilities. 


It is all the more important, then, to provide more food 


value in each slice of bread, when there are fewer slices. 


Nonfat dry milk solids in bread makes every slice, every 


crumb, substantially more nutritious—and more appetizing: 


too. 


Use 6 percent — It pays! 






AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 22] N. La Salle St., Chicago 
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has opened at 36 E. Michigan Ave. 
in Battle Creek. 


MINNESOTA 


Erwin Bey] has purchased the in- 
terest of Ray Madison in the Home 
Bake Shop in Willmar. 

Kiehl’s Bakery has been moved to 
a new location in Fairmont by the 
owner, Art Kiehl. 

Paul Bedard has purchased the 
Quality Bakery in Chatfield from 
Earl C. Kroeger. Mr. Bedard spent 
five years in the service. 

Construction has been started on 
a new building for the Quality Bak- 
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ery in Browns Valley. Pete Schul- 
berg is the owner. R ee Ficat- pe 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Leisz of Hay- 
field have purchased the West Con- 
cord (Minn.) Bakery and have taken 
possession. 

Donald Skottegard has opened his 
bakery east of Grand Rapids. 

The Nielson Baking Co. in Be- 
midji has been incorporated. John 
Nielson is. general manager. 


MISSOURI 


Louis Dreyer has sold the Dreyer 
Bakery at 2058 Ann Ave. in St. 
Louis to Marvin Coibbion. The 


building is being renovated and new 
signs erected. 

The building occupied by the Unit- 
ed Bakers Supply Co. in St. Louis 
was destroyed by fire recently with 
a loss of $34,000. 

Zinn’s Bakery at 1901 California 
St., St. Louis, has been sold to Leo 
Rozanek by Warren Zinn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Moorman of 
Mound City have sold their restau- 
rant. Mrs. Moorman has baked all of 
the pies for the restaurant during the 
last 14 years, from 10,000 to 12,000 
pies a year. 

Pat Hensley and Dave Roush have 
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‘es WET OR 


THIS would not be a difficult choice for 
any baker who knows of the merits of 
Red Star ACTIVE DRY YEAST Over com- 
pressed yeast. 

Right off the bat, you would be as- 
sured of bread with better all-around 
eating and keeping qualities . . . easier- 
to-handle doughs . . . savings in yeast 
costs, plus many other conveniences. 






















For Red Star ACTIVE DRY YEAST is a 
new and proven product—not to be 
confused with the old dry yeast. This 
live yeast product, produced specifically 
for commercial bakery use is grown 
from a new and superior strain of yeast 
—cultured and treated under new and 
exclusive processes. Exhaustive labora- 
tory control and extensive use by lead- 


































ing commercial baking plants prove its 
outstanding performance, convenience 
and economy. 

Prove these claims to your own satis- 
faction. Give Red Star ACTIVE DRY 
YEAST a trial at our expense. Working 
samples and further particulars are free 
on request. Write: Director, Technical 
Service Department. 


COMPRESSED YEAST « ACTIVE DRY YEAST e YEAST FOOD 
ENRICHMENT TABLETS e BAKING POWDER e MALT SYRUP e FROZEN EGGS 


RED STAR YEAST & PRODUCTS CO. 





MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
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Euclid Claussen 


PRESIDENT—To fill the position 
left vacant with the death in Febru- 
ary of George F. Claussen, his broth- 
Euclid Claussen has assumed the 
presidency of H. H. Claussen’s 
Sons, Inc., Augusta, Ga. This 105- 
year-old firm also has planis in 
Charleston, Columbia and_  Green- 
ville, S. C. Mr. Claussen formerly 
was vice president of the company. 





opened the Dixie Cream Do-Nut Shop 
at Rolla and will sell’ at retai! and 
wholesale. 


‘ NEBRASKA 


Mr. and Mrs. John Mays _ have 
opened a pastry shop in Franklin. 

Dale Strimple of Albion has pur- 
chased the Zahm bakery in Spalding. 
He has been a partner in the Ernest 
Bakery in Albion since he was dis- 
charged from the service last No- 
vember. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A new bread slicer and oven are 
being installed in the Manchester 
(N. H.) Delicatessen & Bakery by 
the proprietor, Louis Straub. The 
bakery moved to new quarters at 18 
Pearl St., after the old building was 
destroyed by fire. 

Harvey’s Bakery in Rochester was 
completely repainted recently. 

A new frozen pastries department 





MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... . 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA; 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 
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ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. ad FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
a STOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CwTs. eS 
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has been opened at the Rochester 
(N. H.) Frozen Foods Service plant 
featuring ready-to-bake rolls and pies. 


NEW YORK 

The Federal Bake Shop in Albany 
is planning a one-floor and basement 
rear addition. Cost is given at $9,500. 

A certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by Karl Flach, Frederick Flach 
and Kar] Hartdorfer of Greenville for 
Flach’s Bakery. The business will 
be carried on by Frederick Flach 
under the same name. 

The Angelus Bake Shop was opened 
recently at 114 Field St. in Rochester. 

The Golden Glo Bakery has been 
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opened at 230 Conklin Ave. in Bing- 
hamton by John Whalen. Fred Casey 
is manager. 

The Niagara Falls bakery of Fred- 
die’s Doughnuts of Buffalo, closed 
for some time, reopened Sept. 3. The 
company explained the closing was 
“due to lack of necessary materials.” 

A business name has been filed for 
Eddie’s Bakery, 1096 Walden Ave., 
Buffalo, by Henry E. Olejniczak. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


The Fox Royal Bakery in Wilming- 
ton has installed a new high speed 
bread mixer. 


OHIO 

Fischer’s Bakery, Inc., has been 
started in Cincinnati with an author- 
ized capitalization of $200,000. Prin- 
cipals are W. D. Murphy, G. W. Ken- 
nealy, Jr., and E. T. Dixon. 

Buns Bakery moved into new 
quarters at 33-37 E. Long St. in Co- 
lumbus recently. 

Construction has been started on 
an addition to the Rubel Baking Co. 
plant in Cincinnati. The new wing, 
which will add 20,000 sq ft of floor 
space, will provide facilities for ex- 
panding both the baking and shipping 
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Riegel's Diafane is widely used in the baking industry due 
to its combination of low-cost transparency and high 
moisture protection. But there are many other important 
fields where the functional qualities of Diafane have 
solved difficult problems ...and where transparency is 
not even a factor. 


The successful new Sealright Frozen Food Container... 
simple as ‘‘A-B-C’’ to fill — has a laminated inner sur- 
face of Diafane to protect flavor and check moisture- 
vapor loss. 


Oil change tags and advertising signs of every description 
are printed on Riegel Bristols, with a pressure sensitive 
backing guarded by an easy-to-peel-off sheet of Diafane. 


Licorice in bulk also relies upon Diafane for protection and 
=. quick removal of wrapper...and so it goes in many 
i other fields where the use of Riegel’s Diafane rests on 
the sound economic base of proven functional value. 


a On Cy ee 


RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION ¢ 342 MADISON AVE. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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departments. A modern traveling 
oven will be installed. 


OKLAHOMA 


H. E. Johns recently closed the 
Home Town Bakery in Okmulgee be. 
cause of ingredient shortages. 

The Holsum Bread Co. has re. 
ceived a charter to do business in 
Muskogee with a capital stock of 
$100,000. Principals are Frank B, 
Pauly, Miami; B. Howard Smith, 
Muskogee, and C. B. Hoff, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Henry Wolpert, former owner of 
the Perfection Bakery in Oklahoma 
City, recently opened a retail bakery 
in Britton. 

A. W. Drozansky has purchased the 
wholesale baking plant owned by 
Schmidt Bros. at 209 W. Frisco, 
Oklahoma City. The new owner is 
planning extensive improvements and 
enlargement. 

A new truck has been purchased 
by the Martha Ann Bakery in Shaw- 
nee. 

A new oven has been added to the 
equipment of Strain’s Bakery in Dun- 
can. 

Bread making equipment has been 
purchased by Scott’s Bakery, Law- 
ton; Howe Baking Co., Ponca City; 
Simmons’ Bakery, Okemah, §and 
Schawke Bakery, Sulphur. 

A new retail bakery has _ been 
opened in Bartlesville by Abe Roekle. 
Mr. Roekle formerly operated bak- 
eries in Garber and Ponca City. 

L. .M. Jones has sold the Jones 
Bakery in Waurika and purchased 
one in Bonham, Texas. The Waurika 
bakery is now called Smith Bros. 
Bakery. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Kornblatt Bakery, 272 E. Mar- 
ket St., Wilkes-Barre, is planning to 
erect a concrete block addition at a 
cost of $1,375. 

The Lapicki Bakery has_ been 
opened at 471 Lincoln Ave., Bellevue. 

John and Julius Berlitz have sold 
their bakery at McAdoo to Velka 
Apostoloff. 

The Ritenbaugh Bakery has been 
opened in Canonsburg by E. R. Riten- 
baugh. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Fay Fletcher has sold the City 
Bakery in Hot Springs to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Christianson and their son, 
Charles, of Muskegon, Mich. 

Clyde Schartz, proprietor of the 
Marion (S. D.) Bakery, recently pur- 
chased the bakery at Salem and has 
installed a new oven. 

The front of the Martin (S. D.) 
Bakery is being repaired. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Becker’s Bakery in Spartanburg 
(Continued on page 94.) 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 


We Specialize in Dark Varieties 


Frank JaEcer Miuunec Co. 
DANVILLE P.O. Astico WISCONSIN 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 
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ANSWERS 


TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 
(Questions on page 34.) 











j, False. Cream of tartar is used 
to build up a stronger cell structure 
as it toughens the albumen and 
and makes it more elastic. It also 
seems to have a slight bleaching ac- 
tion, producing a somewhat whiter 
cell structure. It also inverts some 
of the sugar in the batter, increasing 
the keeping quality. As egg whites 
are alkaline, it may also react with 
them, producing a slight increase in 
volume. 

2. False. A soft starchy flour will 
produce the best results. A _ soft 
flour will produce a more tender 
cake than a harder or stronger type 
of flour. 

3. True. If the cakes are on the 
acid side, they will have a light 
brown crumb color, which detracts 
from the appearance, Alkalinity 
gives the cocoa a reddish brown color. 
If the cocoa or cakes are very alka- 
line, the flavor is impaired. 

4. False. The leavening content 
should be increased slightly when 
this procedure is used‘in order to 
secure the desired volume. 

5. True. About 5% or 6% short- 
ening based on the weight of the 
flour is recommended. 

6. False. Conclusions, based on a 
series of tests, show that the volume 
of the bread made with 6% milk 
solids is about the same as bread 
made without milk: 

7. False. On the pH scale the 
number 7 represents neutral. Below 
7 is on the acid side and above 7 
is on the alkaline side. 

8. True. Sometimes as much as 
3 lbs of sugar is used instead of 2 
Ibs. When this is done the mixture 
will crystallize sooner. 

9. False. The fermentation time 
should be increased as large amounts 
of cinnamon slow down the fermen- 
tation of the dough. 

10. True. If a higher temperature 
is used, the meringues will discolor. 
Meringues should be dried rather 
than baked. 


11. True. Overheating tends to 





The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
_ wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 
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break down gelatin. When cold or 
cool water is used, it takes more time 
to dissolve the gelatin. 

12. True. Rye breads require low 
pressure steam having a high mois- 
ture content, sometimes referred to 
by bakers as “wet steam” for best 
results. It is best to have steam in 
the oven before the rye bread goes 
in. Some bakers wash their rye 
bread with water or a starch wash 
before placing it in the oven. 

13. False. The sesame plant is 
grown in the East Indies. The seeds 
are used to quite an extent on the 
top of some types of. white bread. 


14. False. 20 oz of molasses and 


tartar should be used per quart of 
egg whites. 

19. False. They should not be 
stored in closed containers. Air 
should be allowed to circulate around 
them freely. 

20. False. Vinegar is used as a 
rope preventive. It does not stop the 
development of mold. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


$30,000 BAKERY FIRE 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Fire recently 


destroyed the equipment and stock of 
the Heights Baking Co., 272 Bowman 


% oz of soda are usually figured to 
produce about the same amount of 
carbon dioxide gas as 1 oz of baking 
powder. 

15. False. Either hand mixing or 
machine mixing will produce excel- 
lent results. 

16. True. Using more than this 
amount will usually produce a brown- 
ish cast to the crumb. In yellow 
layers up to 15% may be used. 

17. True. Bread should be allowed 
to cool gradually and away from 
drafts in order to eliminate cracking 
of the crust. Street, here, with a loss estimated 

18. True. Recommendations are at $30,000 by Frank Butcofski, own- 
that not more than % oz of cream of er. 














USE THESE PHOTOGRAPHS IN 
YOUR OWN ADVERTISING! 














XK Finished prints of any of these 

photographs will be supplied 
without charge to any baker for use 
in his own advertising. These are 
retouched photos from which your 
engraver, printer or newspaper 
can make cuts any size you want. 

This service is free to all bakers. 
You don’t even need to be a user 
of Cerelose because we realize 
that many more bakers would like 
to use Cerelose if enough of it were 
available. 








RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


FULTON BAG & 


COTTON MILLS 





Kansas City, Kan., Atlanta, St. Lovis, 
New York, Dallas, Minneapolis, 


New Orleans, Denver 


— 
WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 











AMENDT MILLING CO. 
i Menroe, Mich. 










































Order ad photos by number and 
address your request to 

Advertising Department 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY 
17 Battery Place e New York 4, N. Y. 














CERELOSE...dextrose sugar 








_. Wholesale Baking 


(Continued from page 32.) 


The net profit on sales reported for 
this group of wholesale baking plants 
averaged 3.28c per dollar of sales for 
bread and rolls compared with 11.72c 
per dollar of sales for other bakery 
products for the March period and 
for the September period averaged 
2.66c per dollar of sales for bread 
and rolls compared with 10.88c per 
dollar of sales for other bakery prod- 
ucts. It is readily apparent that the 





(CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


baking and sale of cake and other 
sweet goods was more profitable in 
each of the periods in 1945 than the 
baking and sale of bread and rolls. 
This difference largely resulted from 
the pricing policies of the Office of 
Price Administration which limited 
price raises of bread but allowed the 
bakeries semi-annually to adjust the 
prices for sweet goods to reflect high- 
er costs of material and labor. 


Production and Distribution Costs 


The cost of production and distri- 
bution of bread and rolls represents 
the average costs for all types of 
bread and rolls, including white 
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bread, whole wheat bread, rye bread 
and other varieties of bread in addi- 
tion to the variety of rolls produced 
by modern baking plants. However, 
as while bread constitutes about 70% 
of the bread produced, the costs are 
generally indicative of the cost of 
such bread. 

For March the average sales reali- 
zation per pound for bread and rolls 
was 7.78c for all plants and ranged 
from a high of 8.2c for the middle 
Atlantic area to a low of 7.27c for 
the mountain area. The average sales 
realization for September for all 
plants was 7.76c lb, slightly less than 
the average sales realization for 





WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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March, and ranged from a high of 
8.19c lb for the middle Atlantic area 
to a low of 7.24c lb for the moun- 
tain area. The higher sales realiza- 
tion for the bakeries located in the 
middle Atlantic area resulted from 
the greater quantities of bread-type 
rolls sold in eastern metropolitan 
areas. 

The total cost of production and 
distribution for March, 1945, aver. 
aged 7.52c lb for all plants, ranging 
from a high of 7.96c lb for plants 
located in the middle Atlantic area 
to a low of 6.74c lb for plants located 
in the west south central area. In 
only the New England area did the 
total cost of production and distri- 
bution exceed the average sales reali- 
zation. 

For September, 1945, total cost of 
production and distribution averaged 
7.55¢e for all plants, ranging from an 
average of 7.97c lb for the middle 
Atlantic area to an average cost of 
6.83c lb for the west south central 
area. As a result of generally lower 
costs in the west south central area, 
those plants reported an average net 
profit on sales of .61c lb in March, 
compared with a net profit on sales 
for the plants located in the middle 
Atlantic of .24c lb. For September, 
1945, the net profit on sales for all 
plants averaged .21c lb, compared 
with .26c lb for March. 


Flour Cost 


As flour constitutes the principal 
ingredient of bread and rolls, the 
cost of flour is a considerable factor 
in the total cost of production. The 
proximity of the bakery to flour mills 
or wheat growing areas lowers the 
freight on the flour-and consequently 
lowers the total cost of the flour to 
the bakery. The bakeries located in 
the wheat growing areas of the west 
north central, west south central and 
mountain states had the lowest flour 
costs, averaging $3.13, $3.10 and $3.10 
per cwt-sack, respectively, for March, 
1945. For September, 1945, the bak- 
eries located in these areas reported 
flour cost of $3.20 per cwt-sack for 
the west north central area, $3.19 for 
the west south central area and $3.12 
for the mountain area. The average 
cost for all wholesale bakeries re- 
porting was $3.39 per cwt-sack for 
March compared with $3.45 for Sep- 
tember, 1945. 

Conversely, the highest cost of wheat 
bread flour was paid by bakeries lo- 
cated in the south Atlantic and New 
England states, being $3.61 and $3.64 
per cwt-sack, respectively, for Sep- 
tember, 1945. For that reason, the 
cost of all ingredient materials for 
the bakeries located in those two 
areas was higher than the average 

(Continued on page 68.) 




















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAK 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
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Your VERSATILE FLOUR 


... For These Changing Times! 


















More and more bakers are turning to Quaker Bakers Flour 
for the versatility needed for today’s changing baking formu- 
las. No finer short patent flour on the market—yet Quaker 
Bakers Flour doesn’t cost you a penny extra. 

Strictest wheat selection. Especially milled for high-speed 
production. Milled under the high standards of The Quaker 
Oats Company, and constantly laboratory-checked for uni- 
formity. Get all the facts about Quaker Bakers Flour now. 


Call, write or wire... 


_ The Quaker Qals Gmpany 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mills at Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 


































Milled Correctly for Better 
Bakery Performance 


Cfor more than 33 years 


exclusively 





FLOUR BROKERAGE 


L.R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


610-611 New York Life Building-L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


=" ACME = 
= GOLD DRIFT 


BAKERY FLOURS 





Cable Address: Jewellco 


OK L A H OM A CITY, OK L A : References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 
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Milled for bakers, in a bakers’ flour 
mill, from wheat that is selected 
for bakery performance! 


Maney Miulling Company 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 


























IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


‘Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW FEED MILL—Reproduced above is the architect’s sketch of the 
$1,000,000 10-story fireproof Burrus feed mill being built in Fort Worth, 


Texas. 


Completion is expected around Jan. 1. 


The building will be 


50x168 ft on the foundation, 10 stories high with a basement, and cupola 
86 ft high over part of the building, making it rise 189 ft above the 


ground. 





Smaller By-Product Feed Supplies 
for 1946-47 Predicted by Bureau 


By-product feed supplies for the 
1946-47 feeding season beginning next 
October, on the basis of July 1 indi- 
cations, probably will be moderately 
smaller in total than in 1945-46, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
predicts. Most of the reduction will 
be in supplies of wheat millfeeds and 
in oilseed cake and meal. Supplies 
of by-product feeds during the July- 
September period this year also will 
be smaller than during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1945. 

Restrictions on wheat milling, in- 
cluding the 80% flour extraction or- 
der, have resulted in a sharply lower 
output of wheat millfeeds, and out- 
put during the next few months is 
likely to be at a_lower rate than last 
year, although much larger than in 
May and June. The government pro- 
gram to lend wheat to mills through 
July, the higher permitted grind in 
July compared with June, and the 
record wheat crop this year point 
to some increase over recent months 
in wheat millfeed output. 


Restrictions on use of grain and 
grain products have resulted in a 
sharp reduction in output of dried 
spent grains by distillers and a re- 
cent moderate decrease in output by 
brewers. There is little likelihood 
that the rate of output of those feeds 
will be accelerated until at least fall. 
Production of corn gluten feed and 
meal probably will be at a lower 
level than a year ago, until new crop 
corn becomes available in volume. 
Output of gluten feed and meal dur- 
ing 1946-47 depends largely upon out- 
turn of the corn crop, but conditions 
to mid-July suggest that the wet 
milling industry may have much less 
difficulty in 1946-47 in securing corn 
for processing than in 1945-46. Glu- 
ten feed and meal output probably 
will exceed that of 1945-46, the bu- 
reau says. 


Total oilseed cake and meal pro- 
duction probably will not be so large 
during 1946-47 as in 1945-46. There 
was a 3.2% greater acreage of cotton 
under cultivation on July 1 than a 
year earlier, but a 2% smaller acre- 
age of peanuts was indicated. The 


acreage of soybeans grown alone for 
all purposes was indicated on July 1 
to be 13% smaller than in 1945, and 
the acreage planted to flaxseed was 
indicated to be down 37%. 

Supplies of copra cake and meal 
probably will be materially larger in 
1946-47 than in 1945-46, with pros- 
pects favorable for increased imports 
of copra. Alfalfa meal production 
has been at record levels, with the 
rate of output continuing to increase. 
Production during 1946-47 probably 
will be at record or near-record 
levels. 

Distribution of the principal kinds 
of oilseed cake and meal during the 
first half of 1946 totaled about 2,- 
800,000 tons, 13% less than during 
the first half of 1945. Most of the 
reduction occurred during April, May 
and June, and the decrease was chief- 
ly the result of smaller supplies of 
cottonseed cake and meal. Distri- 
bution during January-March, 1946, 
was 5% smaller than during the cor- 
responding period of 1945, but distri- 
bution during April-June, 1946, was 
23% smaller than during April-June, 
1945. 

Distribution during June apparent- 
ly was the smallest for any month for 
which data are available (1942 and 
1944 to date). Distribution during 
June is indicated to have amounted 
to slightly more than 337,000 tons, 
compared with 486,000 tons in June, 
1945. The smaller quantity distrib- 
uted in June this year resulted not 
only from the sharply decreased 
quantity of cottonseed cake and meal 
produced, but also from smaller sup- 
plies of soybean cake and meal. 

The Department of Agriculture in 
mid-June extended the protein meal 
set-aside at the 10% level until fur- 
ther notice, in order to continue ship- 
ments of soybean, cottonseed, linseed 
and peanut meals to deficit areas. 
The quantity ordered set aside, be- 
ginning Jan. 21, when the set-aside 
was reinstated, was 5% through 
March 31. It was then raised to 
10%. From Jan. 21 through June 
30, nearly 170,000 tons of oilseed meal 
were distributed to deficit areas in 
41 states by government direction. 
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Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Minneapolis 


Chicago 


Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 








Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wi Kans: 


e mn, as 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 











Kansas City, Missouri 
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MODERN INTERIOR — The shop interior of the new Ball’s Bakery, 
Opelika, Ala., which houses the latest type of equipment for bread and 
specialty production, was visited recently by approximately 2,500 people 
of that city during an “open house” which was participated in by bakers 
and allied tradesmen from all over the South. George Ball is the owner. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 














EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading a 


Atlanta, Georgia 











RAY E. LEE PROMOTED 


TO WHEAT BOARD POST 


Vancouver, B. C. — Elevation of 
Ray E. Lee, manager of the Van- 
couver office of the Canadian Wheat 
Board since its inception here 20 
years ago, to the_post of coast rep- 
resentative of the board has been an- 
nounced. He succeeds Dan A. Kane, 
who retired as a member of the 


grain board two years ago to act as 
western representative. Mr. Kane is 
leaving his office in September. 

A man equally well known in the 
local grain trade has been named 
to succeed Mr. Lee. He is Herbert 
H. Smith who for the past 14 years 
has been local representative for 
Earl Stoddart, Ltd., and for five 
years before that represented the 
James Stewart Grain Co. here. 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











A.E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








MINNEAPOLIS 





GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


GRAIN 
Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





MILLING co 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUciNG’sntrion or THe UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Week OFFICES 

Chi Columbus ew Yor! Nashville Peoria 

St. ‘tae Portland Chicago nid Galveston 
Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 

Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 











Jonres-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 

















W. B. LATHROP, President 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, 





GRAIN 


PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$2,100,000 
Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 























Wholesale Baking 


(Continued from page 64.) 
for all bakeries, being 3.52c lb for 
New England and 3.59c lb for the 
south Atlantic area compared with 
an average of 3.49c lb for all bakery 
plants. 





Average Hourly Wages of Employees 

The highest wage rates were paid 
by bakeries located in the Pacific 
area, being 106.8lc per hour for 
March and 109.25c per hour for Sep- 
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tember, excluding overtime; and in- 
cluding overtime, 120.5c per hour for 
March and 122.84c per hour for Sep- 
tember. On the other hand, the low- 
est average hourly wage rates were 
paid by bakeries located in the east 
south central area which averaged 
60.29c per hour for March and 62.67c 
per hour for September, for straight 
time, and including overtime aver- 
aged 70.76c per hour for March and 
71.10c per hour for September. The 
wide variation between the average 
wage rates paid by bakeries in those 
two areas represents the difference 
in availability of labor. 

In the Pacific Coast states, for ex- 


ample, there was a great demand 
for workers in wartime plants so 
that bakeries were forced to pay 
higher wages than formerly in order 
to retain their employees. With the 
increasing availability of bakery la- 
bor, there will probably be a decrease 
in the amount of overtime and con- 
sequently a reduction in the weekly 
earnings of plant employees. Also 
there will be a tendency to place re- 
turning veterans in jobs which have 
been filled during the war with inex- 
perienced help and women. 


Earnings of Driver-Salesmen 
In nearly all cases, driver-salesmen 





Gp 


ARE IMPORTANT 


First IMPRESSIONS are important, and satin-smooth slicing tells the consumer 


at once that here is quality baking. 






SECO Precision Slicing Bands and Blades in your slicing equipment are your best 


guarantee of always-smooth slicing. Made from the finest of Swedish steel, 


every SECO band or blade is precision engineered—ground and sharpened on 


specially designed automatic machines. These super-sharp bands and blades 


stay sharp—and slice smoothly — thousands of loaves longer. 


ul 


Use SEcO Precision Bands and Blades on all of your slicing equipment, 





and you'll give every slice of bread its smoothest Table Appeal. 


Any slicing equipment—regardless of its cost— 


is only as efficient as its blades. 
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are paid on a commission basis, a]- 
though . they generally receive 4 
guarantee or minimum weekly wage, 
The average weekly earnings of driy- 
er-salesmen for all wholesale bak. 
eries reported was $66.27 for the 
September, 1945, period compared 
with $62.67 for March, an increase 
of 5.7%. As was found to be true 
of plant employees, the highest aver- 
age weekly earnings were received 
by driver-salesmen employed by 
wholesale baking companies located 
in the Pacific states, who were paid 
$74.74 a week during March and 
$76.94 a week during September, 
1945. The lowest average weekly 
wage was received by driver-salesmen 
for wholesale baking plants located 
in the New England area, who were 
paid $56.39 a week for March and 
$60.67 a week during September, 
1945. 


Comparison of 1945 and 1942 Costs 


In the commission’s 1942 inquiry, 
costs to produce and sell bread and 
rolls were obtained from 377 whole- 
sale baking plants for March and 
September. As previously stated in 
the current inquiry of the wholesale 
baking industry, the commission ob- 
tained the cost reports from 283 
wholesale baking plants for March 
and September, 1945. 

A comparison of. the 1942 and 1945 
costs shows that there was an in- 
crease in the aggregate cost to pro- 
duce and sell bread and rolls, from 
6.7c lb for March, 1942, to 7.55c lb 
for September, 1945, an increase of 
12.7% over a three and one half year 
period. Although there was an in- 
crease in the average sales realiza- 
tion for bread and rolls from 7.07c 
lb for March, 1942, to 7.76c lb for 
September, 1945, this increase was 
more than offset by the increase in 
the cost of production and distribu- 
tion. Consequently, the net profit on 
sales was reduced from .37c lb for 
March, 1942, to .21c lb for Septem- 
ber, 1945. These net profits repre- 
sented 5.2% of the sale price for 
March,: 1942, compared with 2.7% 
for September, 1945, a reduction of 
almost 50%. 


Plant Wages for 1942 and 1945 


The average hourly wage rate for 
plant employees increased from 64.83c 
for March, 1942, to 69.15c for Sep- 
tember, 1942, an increase of 6.7%. 
By March, 1945, the average hourly 


SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 


(New Groups Start the First of Each Month.) 

A five-million dollar Institute. con- 
ducted without profit offers instruc- 
tion in Bread and Rolls (4 months) 
and Cakes and Pastries (4 months). 

Training on large formulas is car- 
ried on in large bake shops. Smaller 
formulas are covered in experimen- 
tal bake shops. Instruction in ccke 
decorating is also given. 

Special study and shop work is 
given on variable control factors. 
Write for free catalog and descr'p- 
tion of courses.’ Reservations must 
be made in advance. Heavy enroll- 
ment of World War II veterans may 
delay admission for several months. 


DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 


Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 
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ROGERS BROS. 
PURE IDAHO POTATO FLOUR 


Food Products Division 
ROGERS BROS. SEED CoO., 








308 W. Washington St., Chicaxo 
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wage had increased to 77.84c, an in- 
crease of 20.07% over March, 1942. 
There was a further increase by Sep- 
tember, 1945, to 80.77c per hour, rep- 
resenting an increase of 3.8% over 
March, 1945, and an aggregate in- 
crease over March, 1942, of 24.59%. 
This increase in the average hourly 
wage substantiates the increase of 
the unit cost of direct production la- 
por between March, 1942, and Sep- 
tember, 1945, of 24%. 

Including overtime, the average 
hourly wage of wholesale bakery 
plant employees increased a total of 
31.38% between March, 1942, and 
September, 1945. 

As bakery routes were reduced in 
number and in length in compliance 
with orders of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, there was an increase 
in sales per route which which was 
reflected in higher earnings of driver- 
salesmen who operate on a commis- 
sion basis. The average weekly earn- 
ings of driver-salesmen for whole- 
sale bakeries increased from $42.83 
for March, 1942, to $49.41 for Sep- 
tember, 1942, an increase of 15.4%. 
By March, 1945, the average weekly 
earnings had increased to $62.67 
which represented an increase of 
46.3(~ over March, 1942. The aver- 


_age weekly earnings for September, 


1945, averaged $66.27, an increase 
of 5.7% over March, 1945, and an 
aggregate increase of 54.7% over 
March, 1942. 


Comparative Costs by Plant Size 


The wholesale baking plants re- 
porting for 1945 were classified in 
four groups on the basis of the pound- 
age sold during the month of Sep- 
tember, 1945. The first group includ- 
ed plants selling less than 250,000 
Ibs of bread and rolls per month; the 
second group included plants selling 
between 250,000 and 500,000 lbs per 
month; the third group included 
plants selling monthly from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 lbs; and the fourth group 
included plants selling in excess of 
1,000,000 Ibs a month. 

The group of smallest plants had 
the highest net realization per pound 
which averaged 9.48c lb for Septem- 
ber, 1945; for the other groups the 
average net realization per pound 
decreased with the increase in pound- 
age sold, averaging 8c lb for the 
group selling between 250,000 and 
500,000 Ibs monthly, 7.84c Ib for the 
group selling between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 Ibs monthly, and 7.66c lb 
for the group selling over 1,000,000 
Ibs monthly. 

Similarly, the total cost of produc- 
tion and distribution was highest for 
the group of smallest sized plants, 
averaging 9.12c lb for September, 
1945. For the next smallest sized 
group, the average was 7.78c Ib. 
For the next to the largest sized 
group, the average was 7.60c lb, and 
for the group of largest baking plants 
the average cost was 7.47c lb. 

Although the group of bakeries 
having the smallest volume of sales 
had the highest cost, they also re- 
ported the highest average net profit 
on sales, .36c lb for September, 1945. 
The largest sized group had the low- 
est average net profit on sales of .19c 
lb, while the next to the largest sized 
group had an average net profit on 
Sales of .24c lb and the next to the 
Smallest sized group had an average 
net profit on sales of .22c lb. 


Multiple Plant Baking Costs 

As previously stated, 72 multiple 
Plant baking companies operate a 
total of 655 plants located in all sec- 
tions of the country. Included in 
these multiple plant bakeries were 
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the largest four baking companies, 
namely, Continental Baking Co., Inc., 
General Baking Co.,. Purity Bakeries 
Corp. and Ward Baking Co. These 
four companies operated 202 plants 
located in 32 states and the District 
of Columbia. The costs to bake and 
sell bread and rolls were obtained 
from the four largest companies and, 
in addition, from 10 other large mul- 
tiple plant baking companies which 
operated a total of 160 baking plants 
located throughout the country. 

The total cost to bake-and sell 
bread and rolls reported by the larg- 
est four baking companies averaged 
7.55¢c lb for March, 1945, and 7.58c 


lb for September, 1945. These costs 
compare with total costs to bake and 
sell reported by the 10 other large 
multiple plant baking companies of 
7.39c lb for March and 7.41c for Sep- 
tember, 1945. \ 

There was only a slight variation 
in the average sales realization per 
pound reported by either group of 
baking companies. However, the 
group of 10 large multiple plant bak- 
ing companies reported net profits on 
sales of .22c lb for March and .19c 
lb for September, compared with 
.07c and .03c lb, respectively, report- 
ed by the largest four baking com- 
panies. Consequently, it is apparent 
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that size alone was not a guarantee 
of profitableness. 


Costs by Types of Distribution 


Although this report is primarily 
concerned with the operations of 
wholesale baking companies, cost 
data were obtained from house-to- 
house bakeries and from chain store 
bakeries as both of these types of 
bakery operations compete with 
wholesale bakeries for the house- 
wife’s purchases of bakery products. 
Both the house-to-house bakeries and 
chain store bakeries sell at retail 
directly to the housewife, the former 

(Continued on page 72.) 





A RECOGNIZED MARK 


OF EXCELLENCE FOR SIXTY-EIGHT YEARS 











ANOTHER GREAT FLOUR 


FOR PERFECT BAKING 


When you get right down to funda- 
mentals, there is no way to beat the 
HUNTER combination of selected 
country run wheats and skillful mill- 
ing technique. That’s the cornerstone 


of better flour quality anytime and 
you'll find it in HUNTER flours. 


THE HUNTER MILLING CO. 


WELLINGTON, KANSAS 











ONLY THE HUNTER MILLS BETWEEN THE WHEAT FIELD AND YOUR BAKERY 














For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


“Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
tAKeB CITY , MINNESOTA 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR 








CRACKER FLOUR 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn HJ] OUR pomestic 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA, 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 





BIRCHMONT 





(Short Patent) 


F WHITE & COMPANY 
ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. “The Flour People”’ 


Mills at Sales Office 313 Chamber of C ce Bldg 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS Baltimore 2, Md. 




















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 


P. O. Box 646 
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SEVEN $100 CASH AWARDS 
GIVEN PILLSBURY WORKERS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Seven employ- 
ees of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., each have 
been given $100 cash awards for ideas 
submitted by them. The awards were 
announced by Philip W. Pillsbury, 
president of the firm and chairman of 
its suggestion plan committee. 

Floyd Hundley, packer mechanic 
at the company’s Atchison, Kan., mill, 
improved automatic equipment to 
feed recipe inserts into filled flour 
sacks. 

Gilbert Dohrmann, feed line oper- 
ator at Pillsbury’s Feed and Soy di- 
vision’s Clinton, Ia., feed mill, sug- 
gested a more efficient way to handle 
many tons of feed ingredients daily. 

Michael Vespa and Harry Hamil- 
ton, machine operators in the com- 
pany’s Springfield, Ill., plant, jointly 
created a series of “Dopey Dan” 
plant safety cartoons for Pillsbury 
People, the company’s monthly news- 
paper. 

Thomas Clark, Springfield pancake 
flour blender, suggested structural 
changes that resulted in increased 
production. 

Fred Berhalter, head bottomer in 
the company’s Wellsburg, W. Va., 
paper mill, improved the feed board 
on his machine with a resulting in- 
crease in production. 

John McGowan, machine tender at 
Wellsburg, suggested a water drain 
line that solved a problem in mois- 
ture control. 

Clyde W. Clark, specialty plant 
operator in the company’s Globe 
Mills division at Ogden, Utah, sug- 
gested an improvement that reduced 
bag breakage during the sealing oper- 
ation. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INSTRUCTIONS ON BARLEY 
PREMIUM PAYMENTS TOLD 


Winnipeg, Man.—Where barley for 
malting purposes or for the manu- 
facture of pot or pearl barley, wheth- 
er domestic or exports, is specially 
selected, a premium of up to 5c bu 
over the maximum price of barley 
may be paid and, where diverted, the 
diversion premium: of 1%c bu may 
also be paid, according to latest 
wheat board instructions to the 
trade. The premiums must not be 
paid until the barley is actually 
bought by the maltster, manufactur- 
er, exporter, processor or producer, 
the board advises. 

Under no circumstances: may the 
special premium be paid or accepted 
for any barley used for feeding pur- 
poses, even though the barley is to 
be processed and may be specially 
selected for such purpose. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH TRADE PAPER 
OPPOSES WHEAT PACT 


A Canadian Press dispatch from 
London quotes the Corn Trade News 
as saying editorially that in reach- 
ing a long-term wheat agreement with 
the United Kingdom Canada “prob- 
ably yielded to British pressure since 
one cannot imagine Canada voluntar- 
ily taking a step so detrimental to 
the whole future of the international 
grain trade and of her growers and 
so destructive of confidence.” 

The paper said that “while Bri- 
tain has astutely freed herself from 
United States and Argentine mon- 
opolies, other countries have become 
more hopelessly enmeshed.” 

Canada, said Corn Trade News, is 
quoting $2 a bushel to all countries 
except Britain—a figure based on a 
“monopoly price.” 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTs 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
. 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Flour Specialists 2i2iho0r 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 











KNIGHTON 


f 


FOR FLOUR & 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA % 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











E. S. THOMPSON 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange Building 
New York City 











ULYSSES DeSTEFANO 


Mill Agent 
FLOUR AND SEMOLINA 
Correspondence Solicited 
447-449 Produce Exchange New York, N. Y. 











L.C. SPINDLER 


QUALITY FLOUR © 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK 











Domestic and Export 
Flour and Cereal 
Products 


280 Madison Ave. New York 











Quality Flour for Every Need 


Cliff H. Morris & Co. 


NEW YORK x] 


3 25 Beaver Street 








Andrew De Lisser 


GOLD LEAF 
CAKE FLOUR 


99 Wall St. © New York, N. Y. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 


FLOUR, GRA 


E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 


IN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Cable Add 


ress: ‘‘DORFEACH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “DipLoma,"' Glasgow 





Cable Address; 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Coventry,” London 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





52 Mark Lane 


Cable Address: 


SIDNEY SMITH 


(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 


FLOUR, GRAIN, 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


“'TRONTOPRI,”’ London 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
FEED, CORN AND 





C. E. 


Subscription 


Seething Lane, 
Cable. Address 


FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Room 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


“Feastanco,” London. 





LONDON, 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 





9 Brunswick 


Cable Address: 


68 Constitution Street 
81 Hope Street 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 


and FLOUR 


Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


LIVERPOOL 
Grae 
ASGOW 


Street 


FENNELL, SPENCE & co. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 


FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 
“MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxruip,”’ Dundee 








D. T: RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 

| 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
| IMPORTERS OF 

FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 

DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 





Cable 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


GLASGOW 


Address: “WAVERLEY” 


N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1874 Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


SINCE 1889 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Guarantee Trust, 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 


Damrak 47-48, 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo.” 


AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





Comm. Venn. Handelmij. v. 
(Successor to H. F. 

AMSTERDAM (Holland) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND ALL 


Cable Address: Amsterdam 


All codes used 


“Osieck,”’ 


Pillsbury 


h. OSIECK & Co. 


Osieck) 
P. O. Box 84 
KINDS OF FOODSTUFFS 


Sole Agents for the 


Flour 


Mills Co., 


Minneapolis, 


Minn. 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘“FELIXCOHEN”’ 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 


“TaRVO,”’ 


Haarlem 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD | 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,’’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 


H. J. B. M@. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

AMSTERDAM, Z. 

Cable Address: “ Jos’ 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 








_N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 

BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. 


V., Rotterdam 


The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 


Cable Address: 


‘‘Locomotion,”’ 


Rotterdam 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Finland, 


Established 1871 
Working Norway, 


Denmark and Sweden 


Reference: 


Chase National Bank of oe City 
of New York, 


Midland Bank, Ltd., 
Princes St., 


- FLEMMING BANG 


London 


0 & 





FLOUR MILL AGENT 


Vodroffsvej 11 


of Flour, 
Cable Address: 


Codes: 


COPENHAGEN, V. 


Denmark 
Solicits Correspondence With Exporters 


Semolina, 


5th Edition 


Feedingstuffs. 
Flembang, Copenhagen 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase 
A.B.C. 


Riverside 1901 and Improved 





FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


— The Feedman’s 


weekly 


newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR ceraces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





FLOUR 


Francis M. Franco 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





Al NALYSES 


FLOUR—C 
Depen 


EREAL—GRAIN 


PromptService 





Siebel Institute of Technology 







CHICAGO 





VELL YFourla | 
oem Merchandisers” 
me CHICAGO 








-FLOUR 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 

















Produce Exchange 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 
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Produced in One of America’s Most Modern Milling Plants 








Wholesale Baking 


(Continued from page 69.) 
by means of door-to-door delivery 
trucks and the latter through its 
affiliated retail grocery stores. 
The average net sales realization 





of the house-to-house bakeries was. 


much higher than for the other two 
types of distribution, averaging 10.42c 
lb for March and 10.52c for Septem- 
ber, 1945. These average prices com- 
pare with an average price reported 
by the wholesale bakeries of 7.78c 
lb for March and 7.76c lb for Sep- 
tember, 1945. The average sales 
realizations of the chain store bak- 
eries were 6.97c lb for March and 
6.88c lb for September, 1945. 

The chain store bakeries had the 
highest average unit cost to produce 
and wrap bread and rolls for both 
the March and September periods, 
averaging 5.96c Ib and 6.25c lb, re- 
spectively. The unit cost to produce 
and wrap for the house-to-house bak- 
eries averaged 5.94c lb for March 
and 6.12c for September. The whole- 
sale bakeries had an average unit 
cost of 5.40c lb for March and 5.50c 
lb for September. 

The selling and delivery expenses of 
the house-to-house bakeries were 
substantially higher than the same 
expenses for the wholesale bakeries 
because of the difference in the type 
of distribution. Chain store bakeries 
employed no driver-salesmen but only 
delivered their products to their affili- 
ated retail grocery stores and conse- 
quently the only distribution expense 
sustained by the chain store bakeries 
was delivery vehicle expense, includ- 
ing truck drivers’ wages. 

The aggregate cost to produce and 
sell bread and rolls averaged 7.52c 
lb for the wholesale bakeries, 9.94c 
lb for the house-to-house bakeries 
and 7.03c lb for the chain store bak- 
eries for March. For September the 
total cost to produce and sell bread 
and rolls averaged 7.38c lb for the 
chain store bakeries, compared with 
7.55¢ lb for the wholesale bakeries 
and 10.10c lb for the house-to-house 
bakeries. 

The house-to-house bakeries re- 
ported the highest net profit on sales 
averaging .48c lb for March and .42c 
lb for September, compared with the 
profit on sales reported by the whole- 
sale bakeries of .26c lb and .21c lb, 
respectively. The chain store bak- 
eries reported net losses of .06c Ib 
for March and .50c Ib for September. 


Profits of Wholesale Baking Industry 


Usable financial data were obtained 
from a maximum of 332 wholesale 
baking companies with plants located 


in all sections of the United States 


for the years 1936 to 1945, inclusive. 
Such information was received from 
the largest four companies in the 
industry..as well as from a represen- 
tative number of other large, medium 
and small sized baking companies. 
The companies have been classified 
into five size groups, based on sales 
of the latest full year of operations 
reported; that is, either 1944 or 1945. 
The first group includes baking com- 
panies with annual sales under $500,- 
000; the second group includes baking 
companies with annual sales from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000; the third 
group includes baking companies with 
annual sales from $1,000,000 to $10,- 
000,000; the fourth group includes 
baking companies with annual sales 
from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000; and 
the fifth group includes companies 
(Continued on page 75.) 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


cAn Independent eMill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 





AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 














Ves 





4 





HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 
Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 











alll 
ae 
Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 








Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 
——_ 
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Membership of MNF Committees 
for 1946-47 Period Announced 


Chicago, Ill—Two new committees 
—publicity and wheat (emergency 
problems)—have been added to the 
list of standing committees of the 
Millers National Federation for the 
year 1946-47. 

New rosters for the committees 
have been announced by W. P. 
Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas, president of the federation. 

Three committees were dropped 
from the list for the coming year. 
They were the wheat-alcohol pro- 
gram committee, the flour ceiling and 
subsidy committee and the postwar 
plans committee. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors of the federation are E. O. 
Boyer, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; 
Leslic A. Ford, Shawnee Milling Co., 
Shawnee, Okla; J. S. Green, Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis, Minn, and M. L. Underwood, 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio. 

New: members of the technical 
committee are R. R. Brotherton, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
Rolfe L. Frye, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; M. P. Fuller, King 
Milling Co., Lowell, Mich; W. L. 
Haley, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, Wash; H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer- 
Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, Ind; 
L. E. Leatherock, Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, Kansas; H. W. Putnam, 
Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; 
G. Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Charles R. 
Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn. | 

C. B. Smith, Kimbell Diamond 
Milling Co., Fort Worth, Texas, was 
added to the millfeed committee. 

New members of the small mills 
committee are D. J. Nunn, Chase, 
Nunn & Sons Milling Co., Evansville, 
Ind. who will serve as chairman, 
and W. J. Simpson, Owensboro Mill- 
ing Co., Inc., Owensboro, Ky. 

W. M. Skidmore, Yukon Mill & 
Grain Co., Yukon, Okla., was added 
to the committee on family flour. 

New members of the pancake com- 
mittee are C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., who will 
serve as chairman, and D. G. Ander- 
son, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

New members of the grain com- 
mittee are Joe P. Lackey, F. W. 
Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich; F. 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver, Colo., and James C. 
Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. 

Complete rosters of membership of 
the board of directors, the executive 
committee and the standing commit- 
tees for 1946-47 follows: 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


W. P. Bomar, chairman, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas: Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; A. F. 
Anglemeyer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn; J. C. Beaven, Standard Milling 
Co., Chicago, Ill; Lee Bowman, Scott Coun- 
ty Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo; E. O. Boyer, 
General Mills, Inc., San Francisco, Cal. 

M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, 
N. C; Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour 
Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; R. 8S. Dickinson, 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 
Neb; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash; Leslie A. Ford, Shawnee 
Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla; R. W. Goodell, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 

J. 8. Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; B. J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind; J. H. Kivlighan, White Star 
Mills, Staunton, Va; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn; Julius 
E ntz, Mauser Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa; 

. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mills, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; C. 
R. McClave, Montana Flour Mills Co., Great 
Falls, Mont; C. D. McKenzie, McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; E. P. Mitchell, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo. 

E. W. Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., 
Denton, Texas; M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Mill- 
er Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; L. S. 
Myers, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City Mo; 
Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., 
Mascoutah, Ill; Elmer W. Reed, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fred N.-. Rowe, Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich; Jess B. Smith, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City Mo; 
Frank A. Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; M. L. Underwood, 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio; Frank 
Viault, California Milling Corp., Los An- 
geles, Cal; J. W. Ward, William Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y; I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville Milling Co., 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. P. Bomar, chairman, Bewley Mills, 
Fort Worth, Texas; Sydney Anderson, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; 
R. 8S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consolidated 
Mills Co., Omaha, Neb; O. D. Fisher, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; R. W. 
Goodell, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Henry E. Kuehn, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fred J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., 
Lockport, N. Y; Ward Magill, Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas; A. E. Mallon, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; C. 
D. McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quin- 
cy, Mich; Philip H. Postel, Ph. H. Postel 
Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Charles Ritz, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; Jess B. Smith, Associated Millers of 
Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo; Frank A. 
Tucker, J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

FINANCE 

Philip H. Postel, Chairman, Ph. H. Postel 
Milliing Co., Mascoutah, Ill; Sydney An- 
derson, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn; Ward Magill, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kanssa. 


TECHNICAL 

Betty Sullivan, chairman, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; R. R. Broth- 
erton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn; 
Rolfe L. Frye, Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, 
Texas; M. Fuller, King Milling Co., 
Lowell, Mich; W. L. Haley, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; C. G. Harrel, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., 
Mt. Vernon, Ind; L. E. Leatherock, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; H. W. Put- 
nam, Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind; 

L. Rainey, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, Minn; A. R. Sasse, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Minn; Charles R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 


Co., New Ulm, Minn. 


PUBLICITY 


J. C. Beaven, chairman, . Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill; Atherton Bean, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; J. L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Fred N. Rowe, 
Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich; 
J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


BAKERY RELATIONS 


Howard W. Files, chairman; Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; J. C. Beaven, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; Ward 
Magill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kan- 
sas; E. P. Mitchell, Flour Mills of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Kansas City, Mo; G. Cullen 
Thomas, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
MILLFEED 


Henry E. Kuehn, ‘chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn; W. K. 
Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., Highspire,. Pa; 
David 8S. Jackman, Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; D. P. Kingsley, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
L. A. Mennel, Jr., Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Cc. B. Smith, Kimbell Diamond Milling 
Co., Fort Worth, Texas; John Tatam, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; 
John J. White, Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., 
Beardstown, Ill; J. A. Willis, Jr., Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo; W. H. 
Younger, Terminal Flour Mills Co., Port- 
land, Oregon. 


SALES EDUCATION 


W. R. Heegaard, chairman, Russell- Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; W. H. Bow- 
man, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; 
Ellis D. English, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, Mo; G. R. Krueger, General 
Mills, Inc., Chicago, Ill; Arthur B. Marcy, 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H Patterson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Leslie Pritchett, Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; Kermit 
P. Schaefer, Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., 
El Reno, Okla; Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Walla Walla, Wash; Gordon B. 
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STAGE DIRECTORS AND THE STAGE—Above appear the principal 
arrangers for the 82nd annual convention of the Southern Bakers Asso- 


ciation, which will be held Sept. 15-18 at Edgewater Park, Miss. 


Below, 


the scene of the convention—the Edgewater Gulf Hotel, near Edgewater 


Park. 


The arrangers are, left to right: B. F. Lacy president, Southern 


Bakers Allied Association, Atlanta, Ga; E. E. Wedding, Wedding Baking 
Co., Gulfport, Miss., chairman, entertainment committee; George Ball, 
Ball’s Bakery, Opelika, Ala., president, southern Bakers Association; C. 
M. MeMillan, Atlanta, Ga., SBA secretary, and Roy Lichlyter, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Birmingham, Ala., vice chairman of the allied association 


and chairman of the convention golf committee. 


This committee on ar- 


rangements met at Edgewater on Aug. 2, to make final arrangements 


for the convention. 





Wood, Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 
DURUM 

W. M. Steinke, chairman, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, Minn; C. M. 
Hardenbergh, ‘Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn; A. W. Quiggle, 
H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn; P. M. Petersen, Capital Flour Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

J. E. Skidmore, General Mills, Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill; R. M. Stangler, North Dakota 
Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D; E. E 
Turnquist, Crookston Milling Co., Crook- 
ston, Minn; J. M. Waber, Amber Milling 
Co., St. Paul, Minn; W. J. Warner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SMALL MILLS 


D. J. Nunn, chairman, Charles Nunn & 
Sons Milling Co., Evansville, Ind; Haskell 
Cudd, Stillwater Milling Co., Stillwater, 
Okla; C. C. Furr, Beverly Mills, Broad 
Run, Va; C. R, Kellogg, Kellogg & Buck, 
Morenci, Mich. 

M. W. McConnell, Lee Milling Co., Co- 
shocton, Ohio; L. H. Patten, Farmers & 
Merchants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn; W. 
J. Simpson, Owensboro Milling Co., Inc., 
Owensboro, Ky; A. E. Vaughn, Eagle Rock 
Roller Mills, Eagle Rock, Va; J. W. Ward, 
Wm. Hamilton & Son, Inc., Caledonia, N. Y. 


FAMILY FLOUR 


Frank A. Tucker, chairman, J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn; W. R. 
Barry, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn; M. A. Briggs, Austin-Heaton Co., 
Durham, N. C; V. H. Engelhard, Jr., Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Kv; 
M. W. Fuhrer, Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. 
Vernon, Ind. 

P. S. Gerot, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn; W. C. Pfeffer, Pfeffer Mill- 
ing Co., Lebanon, Ill; W. M. Skidmore, 
Yukon Mill & Grain Co., Yukon, Okla; W. 
M. Steinke, King Midas Flour Mills, Minne- 
apolis, Minn; J. H. Weaver, Nebraska Con- 
solidated Mills Co., Omaha, Neb. 


PANCAKE 


Cc. D. McKenzie, chairman; McKenzie 
Milling Co., Quincy, Mich; D. G. Anderson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; 
L. C, Chase, Valier & Speis Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo; B. Hackney, Blair Milling 
Co., Atchison, Kansas. 

W. H. Hagermeyer, Henkel Flour Mills, 
Detroit, Mich; Robert V. Harris, Harris Mill- 


ing Co., Mt. Pleasant, Mich; Donald B. 
Lourie, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill; J. S. 
Mitchell, General Mills, Inc., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal; G. E. O’Brien, O’Brien Milling 
Co., Greenville, Ohio. 


GRAIN 


Elmer W. Reed, co-chairman, Shella- 
barger Mills, Salina, Kansas; Walter H. 
Mills, co-chairman, General Mills, _ Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Jack P. Burrus, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, Texas; W. C. 
Engel, Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill; 
J. S. Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; Joe P. Lackey, F. W. Stock & Sons, 
Hillsdale, Mich; F. W. Lake, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, Colo. 

James C. Lysle Milling Co., Leaven- 
worth, Kansas; Francis McKown, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; E. F. Merrill, 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
Mo; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; Allan Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inec., Minneapolis, Minn; 
M. F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn; Clark R. Yager, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


WHEAT (Emergency Problems) 


M.a F. Mulroy, chairman; Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn; Henry H. 
Cate, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dallas, 
Texas; Moritz Milburn, Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, Wash; E. Reed, 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas; C. R. 
Yager, Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 

Jess B. Smith, chairman, Associated 
Millers of Kansas Wheat, Kansas City, Mo; 
Ss. T. Chase, Lexington Roller Mills, Inc., 
Lexington, Ky; Cc. Kelly, Wm. Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; E. H. 
Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash; A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; G. Cullen Thomas, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SUNSHINE ADDITION 
Oakland, Calif.—Sunshine Biscuits, 
Inc., is building a $500,000 one-story 
concrete and steel addition to the 
north end of its factory at 851 8l1st 
Ave. here. 

















WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* * * 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” | 






















Here’s real baking value and smooth 





“WimINGOLD” production insurance in these troubled 
WHEAT and RYE times. You can rely on these well- 
FLOURS 


Recognized for 


QUALITY and SHOP PERFORMANCE 


80% Emergency wheat flour—milled according to govern- 
ment regulations—is of the same high standard as always 
_ dominated “WINGoLD” products. * * * 


known brands for sound baking char- 


acter. They are skillfully milled from 





the best of wheats. 





The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. SALINA, KANSAS 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millera of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 














SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
For Over Fifty Years... 
RED WING SPECIAL KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
BIXOTA ; : GOLD MINE 
sen EXCELSIOR 
CREAM of WEST Flour og 
PRODUCE BREADS of TASTE APPEAL orl ° er? 2 Made In Minnesota 
THE RED WING MILLING CO. H. H. King Flour Mills Company 
RED WING, MINNESOTA MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 




















3 | || AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
coerce [i || ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


from Country-run 
Wheat located in 


is igh ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
celieninaiee | a HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 
OWNER wees 

MANAGED zat 








Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 













Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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a Wholesale Baking 


(Continued from page 72.) 


with annual sales over $50,000,000. 

The last group includes the largest 
four baking companies in the indus- 
try, namely, Continental, General, 
Purity and Ward. 

The average rate of profit on sales 
for all baking companies combined 
ranged from a minimum of 4.05% for 
1937 to a maximum of 7.63% of sales 
for 1943. The average rate of profit 
on sales was 5.15% for 1936, drop- 
ping to 4.05% for 1937, increasing 
to 5.66% for 1938 and then declining 
each year to 4.38% for 1941. The 
highest average profits were reported 
for cach of the war years 1942 to 
1945, inclusive, reaching a maximum 
of 7.63% for 1943. 

The highest rates of profit on sales 
for most years were reported by the 
group of the largest four companies 
in the industry. For this group the 
average rate of profits ranged from 
a low of 4.54% for 1941 to a high 
of 847% for 1943. The rates of 
profit on sales for this group were 
higher for each of the war years 
1942-45 than for any prewar year 
beginning with 1936. None of the 
companies in this group reported a 
loss in any year. 

The group of companies reporting 
the lowest average rate of profit on 
sales was the group with annual sales 
of less than $500,000. The average 
rate of profit on sales for this group 
ranged from a low of 1.27% for 1937 
to a high of 5.04% for 1943. In 1937, 
51 of the 139 companies in this group 
reported losses. In 1943 only 10 com- 
panies, or 13% of the total number 
of companies in this group in that 
year, reported losses. 

The average rate of return on net 
worth for all baking companies com- 
bined ranged from a minimum of 
10.20% for 1937 to a maximum of 
27.96% for 1943. The rates of re- 
turn on average net worth vary con- 
siderably for each size group, al- 
though profits reported were much 
higher for the war years from 1942 
to 1945, inclusive, for each group. 
Generally each group of companies 
reported the-maximum profit for the 
year 1943 and reported the minimum 
profit for the year 1937. 





il 


Profit Position Improved 


On the basis that the reporting 

companies were representative of the 
Wholesale baking industry, it is ap- 
parent that the industry as a whole 
under wartime price regulations and 
controls has considerably improved its 
profit position. Largely these im- 
provements in profits have resulted 
from restrictions on costly and un- 
economic trade practices such as con- 
Signment selling, return of stales, 
furnishing bread racks and other 
equipment free and giving away pre- 
miums which were prohibited by War 
Food Order 1. : 
_ Although compliance with the order 
was incomplete, partial elimination of 
these uneconomic and wasteful prac- 
tices has permitted the industry to 
earn higher profits than in prewar 
years in spite of increases in ingredi- 
ent-and labor cost. From the profit 
motive it would. be advantageous for 
the. wholesale. baking industry to 
fliminate -permanently such trade 
Practices. 

Especially would this benefit the 
Smaller companies which, because .of 


their limited capital, were unable to 


Combat the extensive price wars and 
intense competition. prevalent in the 
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wholesale baking industry prior to 
wartime regulation. 

The capital turnover, that is, the 
ratio of net sales to net worth or 
capital. investment, ranged from a 
low of 2.17 times for 1939 for all 
companies combined to a high of 3.96 
times for 1945. The group of baking 
companies with annual sales under 
$500,000 reported maximum capital 
turnover for each year 1936 to 1945, 
inclusive. In other words, this group 
of companies operated at or near 
capacity and utilized available capital 
to the fullest extent. 


On the -other hand, the group of 
the largest four companies in the in- 


dustry reported the minimum capital 
turnover in every year except 1944 
and 1945. The capital turnover for 
this last group ranged from a low 
of 1.79 times for 1939 to a high of 
4.05 times for 1945. The increased 
volume of sales during the war years 
resulted in higher rates of capital 
turnover indicating better utilization 
of plant capacity. 


Prices of Bread 


It is difficult for bakers to adjust 
prices of their bread to meet chang- 
ing ingredient and labor costs by 
direct increase or decrease in the 
price per loaf. Price increases are 
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naturally unpopular and the retail 
price of a loaf of bread cannot be 
changed by less than a full cent. 
Changes in the pound price of bread 
may be, and frequently are, effected 
through variation of the loaf weight 
rather than a change in the loaf 
price. In this way the per pound 
prices may be increased or decreased 
by fractional cents with the added or 
reduced weights of the loaves. 
Retail and wholesale prices of 
loaves of white, rye and whole wheat 
breads sold for home consumption 
and wholesale prices of the same 
types of bread for: restaurant use 


(Continued on page 78.) 
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TWO SKILLS 


We are thinking of the baker when 
we mill REX and CHARM. Besides 
the baker’s craftsmanship in produc- 
ing bread, we place our own experi- 
ence and skill in milling top-notch 
flour. Combined, the two result in a 
tasty, nutritious loaf—America’s ma- 
jor food. No expense is spared in 
milling REX and CHARM to pro- 
duce them from the finest wheats 
with superior baking characteristics. 
That’s why these flours do such an 
outstanding job in the bakery. 


F. Imbs Milling Co. 


420 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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* * 


Canadian and European News 


* + * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Restrictions on Canadian Flour Output Lifted 


Toronto, Ont.—The government or- 
der restricting production of do- 
mestic flour to 90% of the 1945 out- 
put for this purpose, which was put 
into effect in Canada in March last, 
was suspended, effective Sept. 1. An- 
nouncement to this effect was made 
in the Canadian House of Commons 
on Aug. 27 by acting prime min- 
ister, the Hon. L. S. St. Laurent. 
The suspension carries with it the 
withdrawal of related administra- 
tors’ directives to flour millers and 
other processors of wheat and also 
to biscuit manufacturers. 

The original order was designed 
to free more food to starvation-rid- 
den countries. However, several 
members in parliament recently have 


complained that tourists were be- 
ing discouraged from returning to 
Canada because restrictions did not 
make allowances for sufficient ra- 
tions in such centers. Mr. St. Lau- 
rent said the restrictions had worked 
particular hardships on areas where 
there was a large influx of tourists 
or men returning from overseas. Can- 
ada surpassed her world grain com- 
mitments for the 1945-46 crop year. 
He added that in view of crop pros- 
pects and the transportation situ- 
ation it appeared Canada would be 
able to continue to make a maxi- 
mum contribution to world food re- 
quirements. 

A statement issued by Donald Gor- 
don, chairman of the Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board, stressed that al- 
though the restrictions on production 
of domestic flour are being suspend- 
ed the flour administrator, C. H. G. 
Short, will continue to supervise the 
distribution of flour and will par- 
ticularly enforce the regulation pro- 
hibiting conditional sales of flour to 
buyers of feeds. During the time 
the 90% limitation order was in ef- 
fect, excess inventories of flour have 
been used up and complaints regard- 
ing conditional sales of flour through 
feed merchants have almost ceased. 
Mr. Gordon appealed to all persons 
concerned to report to the board 
any instances of bad distribution 
practices in order to prevent fur- 
ther outbreaks of this kind. 





Canada May Sign 
French, Mexican 
Wheat Agreements 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada may sign 
wheat agreements with some Euro- 
pean countries and perhaps with one 
or two Latin-American countries in 
the near future. The Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, Hon. 
J. A. McKinnon, has stated that 
Belgium, the Netherlands and France 
have signified their desire to con- 
clude contracts as soon as possible. 
Mexico is among the Latin-American 
countries which also have made ap- 
proaches. 

It is understood that negotiations 
have not been opened but talks 
might start as soon as the Wheat 
Board has a clearer idea of the size 
of the 1946-47 crop which is now 
being harvested. 

The crop tentatively has been esti- 
mated at more than 400,000,00 bus, 
which, after filling the contract with 
Britain and providing for domestic 
consumption, would leave about 100,- 
000,000 bus for export. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN MILLFEED OUTPUT 
MAINTAINED AT HIGH LEVEL 


Toronto, Ont.— Millfeed produc- 
tion in Canada is still being main- 
tained at high levels, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics says in its quar- 
terly review of the feed situation 
in Canada. During the first 11 
months of the 1945-46 crop year pro- 
duction of these flour-milling by- 
products amounted to 809,680 tons, or 
54,688 tons above total production 
for the corresponding period of pre- 
vious year and within about 6,000 
tons of the 12-month record output 
established in 1944-45. Exports in 
the 11 months totalled 31,626 tons, 
while distribution in domestic mar- 
kets amounted to 774,181 tons. 

Despite record production demand 
exceeds supplies and it has been 
necessary during the past few years 
to resort to export restrictions in 








order to provide Canadian farmers 
with the greater share of Canada’s 
millfeed output. 

Exports during the 11-month pe- 
riod ‘ending June 30, 1946, amount- 
ed to a little less than 4% of pro- 
duction as compared with about 30% 
in prewar years. Nearly 85% of the 
millfeeds produced in Canada in the 
past crop year was moved into feed- 
ing areas under the freight assist- 
ance policy. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 








Conservation Figures 
of Food Ministry 


Questioned 


London, Eng. — Although John 
Strachey, minister of food, estimated 
that increased rations for children 
would reduce the estimated bread 
conservation by rationing from 10% 
to only 7%, the labor government 
figures on conservation were disput- 
ed vigorously in Parliament. 

R. S. Hudson, former minister of 
agriculture, said his “recollection” 
was the saving suggested originally 


was between 5 and 10%. “I under- 
stand,” said Mr. Hudson, “if my 
arithmetic is correct, that this pres- 
ent concession will reduce the saving 
by 3%; that is, from 10% to 7%. 
In other words if the original state- 
ment is correct, the present saving 
is between 2% and 7%, and not be- 
tween 5% and 10%.” 

Mr. Strachey replied he doubted 
if the concessions made to children 
would reduce the real saving by as 
much as 3%. 

Another member of the opposition, 
Sir William Darling, then asked if 
it was too late to reconsider volun- 
tary rationing for two months in the 
light of ratification of the American 
loan. 

Mr. Strachey replied that ratifica- 
tion of the loan could have no effect 
whatever. In reply to another ques- 
tion Mr. Strachey said that it was 
beyond his. powers of arithmetic to 
convert the figure of 7% (the esti- 
mated saving) into approximate ton- 
nages, but he should say that the 
figure was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of between 300,000 and 400,- 
000 tons. 





Canadian Farmers Face Substantial 
Loss in British Wheat Agreement 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The wheat-grow- 
ing farmers of western Canada are 
beginning to realize the meaning and 
implications of the agreement with 
Great Britain by which a great part 
of their exportable surpluses of this 
grain for the next four years is to 
be turned over to Britain at fixed 
prices beginning with $1.55 per bu 
for the first year. Obviously, there 
will be a _ substantial loss to the 
growers on 1946-47 deliveries against 
this contract, most estimates placing 
the amount at 50c per bu or more. 
This works out as $80,000,000 on the 
current crop, if the predicted re- 
sults remain unchanged. 

What the Canadian farmer is now 


beginning to see is that while the 
government. at Ottawa negotiated the 
agreement it is not actually bound 
to shoulder any loss involved in the 
deal itself though its guarantee of 
floor prices for the four years may 
result in an over-all deficit, which 
would have to be absorbed in 1950. 
Meanwhile, producers are more im- 
mediately concerned over the loss 
which is certainly going to be taken 
this year if world prices remain at 
their present levels. Most experi- 
enced observers expect this will be 
the case. Even higher world prices 
are predicted. 

As a result of the foregoing con- 
siderations, it is beginning to dawn 
on many western grain growers that 
there may be some merit in the 
open marketing system which they 
have been opposing so strenuously. 
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Much better results for everybody 
would be secured if they were to 
bury. their hatchets and work out 
in co-operation with the milling and 
grain trades of Canada a new mar- 
keting set-up which would give every. 
body a square deal while at the 
same time eliminating the govern- 
ment and its control organizations 
completely from the picture. The 
stage is already set for a solution 
of this kind. The things most need- 
ed to bring about a new and hap- 
pier situation are goodwill and a genu- 
ine mutual determination to remod- 
el now and forever the structure 
and policies of the Canadian grain 
marketing system. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


Canadian Wheat 
Pools Set Crop at 
440,400,000 Bus 


Winnipeg, Man.—Western Canada 
is expected to harvest 440,400,000 
bus of wheat this year, according to 
estimates by the three Canadian 
wheat pools released last week and 
based on conditions at Aug. 22. This 
is an average yield of 17.4 bus per 
acre and compares with last year’s 
crop of 282,000,000, and the 10-year 
average of 347,000,000. 

Manitoba’s wheat crop is forecast 
at 61,000,000 bus, or an average 
yield of 21.2 bus per acre, while 
Saskatchewan, subject to revision, 
is expected to have an average yield 
of 15.6 bus for an outturn of 231,- 
400,000 and Alberta an average yield 
of 19.9 bus for a total production 
of 149,000,000. 

The Dominion government esti- 
mate will be released on Sept. 12, 
and the Winnipeg Tribune and Win- 








TOURS ON 90% BREAD 
QUALITY PLANNED 


London, Eng.—Bread and confec- 
tionery panels are being organized in 
each of the 13 food divisions of Eng- 
land and Wales to improve the qual- 
ity of bread baked with 90% extrac- 
tion flour. The panels will consist 
of bakers and Food Ministry officials 
and.demonstrators, who will tour the 
divisions to show what can be done 
with the flour. 





nipeg Free Press estimates are ex- 
pected to be published in the next 
week or 10 days. 

Harvest operations in western 
Canada were interrupted last week 
by cold weather and rains. In some 
sections as much as two inches of 
precipitation fell, while in other sec- 
tions the rainfall was light. Good 
progress has been made in the souith- 
ern and central areas, but in ‘he 
northern areas the cutting is only 
now becoming general. In the north- 
ern sections it is yet too early to 
determine the amount of damage re- 
sulting from the July frosts. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CANADIAN FLAX PRICES 
SET AT $3.08 TO $3.25 


Winnipeg, Man.—The fixed carlot 
prices for flaxseed- for the 1946-47 
season, basis in store Fort William 
and Port Arthur, or Vancouver, 2n- 
nounced last week by the Canadian 
Wheat Board, which handles all a- 
nadian flax, follow: No. 1 C.W. $3.25 
bu, No. 2 C.W.- $3.21, No. 3 C.W. 
$3.12, No. 4 C.W. $3.08. 
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Wholesale Baking 


(Continued from page 75.) 


were secured from a representative 
sample of large, medium and small 
sized wholesale bakeries for Septem- 
ber, 1945. 

The average retail price per pound 
reported by all bakeries combined for 
white home bread was 9.18c, com- 
pared with an average wholesale price 
of 7.57c, indicating a retail margin 
of 1.61c. Rye bread for home con- 
sumption was reported sold at an 








average retail price of 10.26c lb and 
at an average wholesale price of 
8.53c lb, indicating a retail margin 
of 1.73c lb. The average retail price 
per pound of whole wheat bread for 
home consumption was reported as 
10.27c, compared with an average 
wholesale price of 8.47c, resulting in 
an average wholesale price of 8.47c, 
resulting in an average retail margin 
of 1.8¢ lb. 

The average wholesale price of res- 
taurant bread was 7.66c lb for white 
bread, 8.01lc lb for rye bread and 
7.83c lb for whole wheat bread. 

Each market tends to have its own 
standard price per loaf and its own 
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standard weight per loaf, usually de- 
termined by a large interstate bak- 
ing company or a substantial local 
bakery. The standard price in any 
given territory tends to remain un- 
changed over longer periods of time 
than the weight of loaves, for the 
reason that changes in weight of 
loaves becomes the means of varying 
the price per pound without. disturb- 
ing the price per loaf. 

Large wholesale baking companies 
operating in many markets price 
their home loaves at varying prices 
in different marketing areas. For 
instance, a large baking company in 
March, 1943, sold a 20-oz loaf of 
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white home bread at prices varying 
from 8c (6.4c lb) to 9c (7:2c Jb), 
This same company sold an 18-0z loaf 
in other markets at 8c (7.1c lb) and 
at 9c (8c Ib) and a 16-0z loaf at 
prices varying from 7%%c to 9c per 
loaf. The range from 6.4c lb to 9% 
represents a difference of 40.6% be. 
tween the lowest and the highest 
prices per pound in the different ter. 
ritories served. 

Variations in price, whether re. 
flected in differences in price of loaves 
of like weight or in differences jn 
weights of loaves sold at the same 
price are important factors in compe- 
tition among large and small bakers, 
The prices charged by large com- 
panies in any given area usually are 
the same for competing loaves of like 
weight. 

These prices may or may not be 
the lowest per pound charged by any 
bakery in the market. For instance, 
in Chicago the larger bakeries sold 
a 22.25- to 22.5-oz loaf for 9%4c (68¢ 
lb) in September, 1945. In this mar- 
ket the severest competition was 
from the “secondary” bakers who 
sold a 22-0z loaf at 9e (6.5c lb). 

Based on costs, it might be ex- 
pected that large baking companies 
would charge higher prices for bread 
in markets distant from their plants 
than are charged in the immediate 
or near-by territory. The contrary, 
however, quite often is the case. For 
example, the large Kansas City bak- 
ers sold a 16-oz loaf in Kansas City 
at a wholesale price of 8c while the 
same bakeries sold a 20-oz loaf in 
Leavenworth, Kansas, at the same 
price of 8c per loaf which was equiva- 
lent to 6.4c .Jb. 


Wartime Regulation of Bread Prices 


Prior to World War II bread prices 
were unregulated and presumably re- 
flected increased or decreased costs 
of production and distribution with 
due regard to competitive conditions. 
In June, 1941, the government made 
its first move to control bread prices. 
In a letter from the administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration 
to the baking industry, the bakers 
were requested to refrain from ad- 
vancing their bread prices. However, 
on July 18, 1941, a letter was ad- 
dressed to these bakers in which it 
was stated that price adjustments 
may be necessary because of cost in- 
creases which could not be offset by 
operating economies. 
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This communication was construed 
py the baking industry as a “lift-the- 
jid@” order, for soon thereafter the 
price of bread was increased either 
through an increase in the wholesale 
and retail prices or by substituting a 
smaller size loaf with no change in 
the loaf price. On March 1, 1942, 
prices of all bakery products were 
frozen and no increases were permis- 
sible without the authorization of the 
OPA. : 

Subsequently, on Dec. 18, 1943, the 
OPA permitted bakers to increase 
prices up to 25% if the weight of 
the loaf was increased proportion- 
ately. Some bakers took advantage 
of this price increase, but many, be- 
cause of state laws regulating loaf 
weights, inability to obtain larger 
bread pans or competitive conditions, 
were unable to put into effect the 
increased prices and loaf weights. 

The OPA, in addition, granted in- 
creased prices without a correspond- 
ing increase in loaf weights in mar- 
ket areas where the prices were 
below the general level or for so- 
called “hardship” cases. j 

Subsequently, as of March 15, 
1946, in connection with the effort 
to reduce the quantity of flour used 
in this country, the OPA requested 
bakers to reduce their loaf weights 
by 10° without requiring a corre- 
sponding reduction in the loaf price. 
Many bakeries complied with the re- 
quest but in other cases, because of 
restrictive state laws, the bakeries 
were unable to decrease the loaf 
weights. Consequently, as of June 
1, 1946, WFO 1 was amended, mak- 
ing it compulsory for all bakeries to 
reduce the weight of bread and rolls 
to 90% of the weight prevailing on 
March 15, 1946. 

Previously, effective May 1, 1946, 
the Department of Agriculture had 
ordered a reduction in flour produc- 
tion to 75% of the quantity milled 
in the corresponding month of 1945. 
The mills placed their bakery cus- 
tomers on a voluntary quota based 
on 1945 purchases and consequently 
the bread production of the bakeries 
was reduced in the same proportion. 
However, volume decrease meant 
higher unit cost, so the bakeries dé- 
manded higher prices for bread and 
rolls to offset the increased unit 
costs. Effective June 12, 1946, the 
OPA authorized price increases on 
bread and bread-type rolls to the ex- 
tent of 1c lb on bread and 1c doz 
on rolls. The order did not apply 
to rye bread and rolls which had 
been increased previously by 2c Ib or 
per doz, respectively. 

The increase could be made by a 
higher price, adjustment of weight 
or a combination of both and must 
be applied to the loaf weights in ef- 
fect as of March 15 before the 10% 
reduction requested was put into 
effect. 

Quantity Discounts 


Bread is usually sold to retailers, 
restaurants and other customers of 
Wholesale bakeries at a fixed whole- 
sale price. However, quantity or 
trade discounts were sometimes 
granted to jobbers, distributors and 
peddlers (bob-tailers). In the com- 
Mission’s inquiry, it was found that 
48% of the wholesale bakeries re- 
Porting granted such trade discounts 
and, in addition, about 18% of the 
Plants gave discounts to retail stores 
and restaurants. The discounts grant- 
ed to bob-tailers, jobbers and dis- 
tributors ranged from 10 to 34.5%, 
and averaged 21.23%. The discounts 
Sranted to stores and restaurants 
hy from 1 to 20% and averaged 


%. 
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In 1940 an unusual development in 
food distribution had its beginning, 
namely, the delivery to warehouses 
of grocery chains of certain lines of 
foods that prior to that time, because 
of their perishability, had consist- 
ently been trucked by the manufac- 
turer directly from his plant or ware- 
house to the individual retail stores of 
the chain as well as to the stores 
of the independent retailers. Al- 
though some manufacturers of these 
food items had for some years, in a 
limited way, made delivery at the 
warehouse of the chain, no pro- 
nounced demand or aggressive cam- 










paign for such delivery had been 
made prior to 1939 or 1940. 

It was contended that delivery by 
the manufacturers’ trucks to the re- 


‘tailers’ stores was a costly service 


which was not needed and that de- 
livery could be made at the custom- 
ers’ warehouses or at the warehouses 
or factories of the manufacturers 
with a concession in price amounting 
to the savings which the elimination 
of the service might give the manu- 
facturers. 

In 1941 and early in 1942, there 
were complaints from retail grocers 
on the Pacific Coast because of spe- 
cial discounts being given large quan- 
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tity buyers, particularly a large gro- 
cery chain, by a considerable number 
of baking companies. In some in- 
stances, the baking company made no 
pretense of offering the discount to 
any other than this chain, and some 
other large grocery chains com- 
plained of what they regarded as an 
unjustifiable discriminatory practice. 

Generally, the baking company 
made no condition regarding the 
quantity required to be purchased 
and the only condition was that de- 
livery should be made at the bakery 
plant or at the chain’s warehouse. 
The discounts given generally were 


(Continued on page 90.) 
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*% #& % MATTER OF PSYCHOL- 
OGY.—Toledo Blade, commenting 
upon the abandonment of 80% ex- 
traction, expresses the thought that 
Secretary Anderson’s comment upon 
the deletion order was bad psychol- 
ogy. He said of the 80% device: 
“It does not save a _ tremendous 
amount of wheat and no one in the 
department would say so.” In so 
letting this cat out of the bag, thinks 
the editor of the Blade, Mr. Ander- 
son did not show any too great 
knowledge of the psychology of the 
American people. He adds: “On the 
theory that what we don’t know 
won’t hurt us—a fallacious but per- 
sistent theory—American housewives 
might have noted the ‘dark’. bread 
cancellation in passing and then 
thought nothing further about it. To 
be told, however, that the ‘sacrifice’ 
which had been insisted upon as so 
important meant no practical saving 
while it was in effect, will cause an 
unfavorable reaction, if not now at 
least some time in the future. The 
knowledge that the ‘dark’ bread 
wasn’t necessary in the first place is 
bound to make the people suspicious 
that they are merely being subjected 
to a ‘hair-shirt’ policy the next time 
an unpopular order is put into effect.” 
*% % *®% This seems to us a curious 
philosophy for a newspaper editor. 
He is saying, in effect, that it’s a 
good thing to keep the public fooled 
not just part of the time but all the 
time, at least so far as the govern- 
ment does the fooling. For our part, 
we applaud Mr. Anderson, not merely 
for his decision but much more for 
the honesty and frankness of his con- 
fession. And we do not in the least 
mind the public’s disillusionment. A 
public aware of one government 
stupidity is the best guaranty against 
the next one. If all the govern- 
ment’s damphoolishness were to be 
so fully exposed as in the case of 
this costly and irritating piece of ad- 
ministrative misjudgment, govern- 
ment damphoolishness might be 
moved over from surplus to scarcity 
column in the bureaucratic economy. 


PRESSING BUSINESS—Broadening 
the base of the company’s earning 
power—that is the stated reason for 
General Mills’ adventure into the 
household appliance field. Back of 
this, too, is the company’s postwar 
policy of providing employment for 
returning service people. 

The innovation .is_ bearing - first 
fruit now, and the Fourth Estate 
was given a first intimate look at it 
the other day. The new electric Tru- 
Heat iron made its debut in the 
course of an entertaining matinee 
that took the guests to the clank and 
clatter of the fine modern factory 
where it is being manufactured now 
at the rate of about 1,600 a day and 
wound up with lecture, parade of pro- 
moters and producers, and ultimate- 
ly with the conventional hors 
d'oeuvres, et al. 

There’s quite a story behind this 
adventure, and it still has the Gen- 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 


By Carroll K. Michener 


eral Mills folks—even those most 
familiar with the thing—rather gog- 
gle-eyed. Some of them also are 
starry-eyed. And some of them say 
they wonder if the rest of the mill- 
ing industry thinks they’re cuckoo; 
but when they say that they say it 
as if they intended to prove the thing 
out otherwise. 


@ High-Precision Devices for Army 
and Navy.—During World War II, 
General Mills’ mechanical plant man- 
ufactured torpedo directors, gun 
sights, computing devices, radar con- 
trol equipment, and other high-preci- 
sion instruments for the Army and 
Navy in the total value of $29,482,394. 
Here is how that happened: 

Before the war, a machine shop 
was operated in which about 75 engi- 
neers, designers and machinists were 
kept busy developing and manufac- 
turing packaging machinery for com- 
pany use. In 1940, bids were made 
on a few small government contracts, 
and the mechanical division was born. 

Work soon outgrew the space at 
the mill and a larger plant was pur- 
chased. Production of precision in- 
struments was then possible on a 
large scale, and an Army-Navy “E” 
with three renewal stars evidenced 
its success. 

V-J Day brought government can- 
cellations and a temporary cutback 
in operations. Employment dropped 
from around 1,600 persons to 567. 
But detailed plans for converting to 
home appliance production were im- 
mediately put into action, and some 
special machinery manufacturing con- 
tracts also helped to restore normal 
activity. Today, about 900 are on 
the payroll. 

In addition to home appliances, 
the plant is currently turning out 
graphic arts machinery for printing 
firms, can-making equipment for sev- 
eral large can companies, helicopter 
transmissions for aircraft manufac- 
turers, and other precision devices 
for a wide variety of industrial cus- 
tomers. Special processing equipment 
for the company’s own flour mills 
and cereal plants also is made. 


@ The Inventor.—One of the men in- 
strumental in developing the new 
line of appliances is Maurice H. Gra- 
ham, 58-year-old Minnesota inventor 
who holds some 200 patents. Before 
joining General Mills, Mr. Graham’s 
most notable contribution to the 
home appliance field was his work in 
perfecting the “Toastmaster,” for 
which he has some 16 patents. Be- 
sides seeking improvement on the 
Tru-Heat iron, Mr. Graham and his 
development staff are working on a 
new pressure saucepan and a coffee- 
maker to be introduced during 1947. 


@ Streamlined.—The electric iron is 
streamlined. It really is a daisy. To 
make it there’s a lot of unique spe- 
cial machinery—and a dust-collect- 
ing system that would shame many 
a flour mill. Automatic chrome and 
nickel plating machines are used. 
There is a oregey tooled grinder 
that cuts out sole plates at the rate 
of 400 per hour; drilling machines for 








punching holes in the iron’s sole plate; 
a huge press which gives the iron 
its “shimmy trim’; four special edge 
grinders for sole plates, and a com- 
plete barrel plating line setup, where 
iron sole plates and tops are dipped 
in and out of large vats containing 
hot and cold solutions. 

An interesting spot in the plant is 
the assembly room where a long row 
of girls in plain blue slack-suits piece 
the iron together amid the boogie- 
woogie hum of rivet machines and 
air fixtures. Six coil winding ma- 
chines, designed at the plant, are 
used in the assembly process. 


@ Betty Crocker.—You may lay to it 
that the fabulous Betty Crocker will 
sponsor Tru-Heat, distinctive features 
of which are a new method of heat 
control, safety side rests, a Full-Vue 
four-way sole plate, and a Tru-Heat 
fabric selector. You'll hear the rest 
of the story in consumer advertising 
that will burst forth immediately. 
After introduction of the iron in Min- 
nesota and other midwestern states, 
plans call for expanded distribution 
until full national coverage is achieved 
early next year. An aid in identi- 
fying the iron is a polka dot pattern 
used on cartons, shipping containers, 
literature, advertisements, display 
materials, etc. Keep an eye peeled 
for the polka dot. 

The merchandising and distribution 
methods to be used in bringing the 
new General Mills appliances to 
homemakers have been streamlined 
to suit the product, which will be 
sold through all types of retail stores 
customarily selling home appliances. 
There will be no exclusive franchises 
and any retail store may purchase the 
iron for resale, using established elec- 
trical, appliance and hardware dis- 
tributors as the source. 

Now we can unplug the cord and 
get on with the breakfast dishes. 
(Close up the Wheaties carton neat- 
ly and don’t put them bananas in 
the refrigerator!) 

e@e ®@ 


® ®& & SOME DAY we are going to 
compile a LIST OF “WEEKS.” It 
will be a long one. Right off the 
memory tab we can whisk dozens, 
and so can you. Orange week, grape- 
fruit week, cherry week, canned sal- 
mon week, egg week, feed week, dog 


week, apple week, honey week—yeah, . 


and baby week. And now we have 
soup week coming up (Oct. 7-13). 
There is no bread week, so far as 
we know, but there’s a doughnut 
month, ® ® ® Why the special week? 
American Restaurant Magazine ex- 
plains the matter about as far as it 
can be explained: “A week of in- 
tensive promotion of a single idea 
is designed to get all interested par- 
ties to pour forth their best efforts 
so that the public is forcefully re- 
minded of something it ought to do 
every week and every day of every 
week.” Sort of a first cousin of 
the great American system of law 
enforcement—do it by drives. Cur- 
rently in our town there are drives 
against jaywalkers and one-armed 
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bandits. For our part, we prefer 
law enforcement on a 52-time basis 
—also advertising contracts and or- 
anges. We take doughnuts willingly 
enough on a 12-month basis, but 
really would relish a doughnut dec. 
ade more than merely a doughnut 
month. 
ee ®@ 


The late A. L. Goetzmann, long- 
time miller and secretary of the 
Millers National Federation, made 
what appears to be the first proposal 
of a federation-sponsored national 
advertising campaign in the interest 
of increasing four consumption. This 
was back in 1908. The Northwest- 
ern Miller of June 17, that year, con- 
tains his plea for a vigorous five- 
year campaign. He captioned his 
paper, “Shall the Miller Hit Back?” 
Said he: “For 20 years the public 
prints of this country have been 
filled with the evil breath of scan- 
dal against white flour. . . . The 
honest name of white flour should be 
vindicated.” Mr. Goetzmann pro- 
posed the expenditure of $100,000 in 
the first year of the campaign—a 
trial year. The federation heard him 
respectfully, ordered his paper print- 
ed, and sent copies to presidents of 
member clubs. That finished it. 


ee ®@ 

The prophetic paragraph on Perry 
Hayden, appearing in this column re- 
cently, may still prove up in the 
march of time (we said he might 
move from Dynamic Kernels into 
some other big religious promotion 
or service work), but it appears there 
is to be a continuing or interim 
activity. Pérry says he is going to 
devote considerable time to the writ- 
ing of a book on his Biblical Tithing 
adventure. He will also edit the 
motion picture film that was built up 
during the six years of the Dynamic 
Kernel cycle. Sound track probably 
will be added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


A Miller’s Lady 
* HONORED x 


London, Eng.—Mrs. Tom Jackson, 
one of the best known and most pop- 
ular figures in the milling industry 
in the British Isles, celebrated her 
80th birthday on Aug. 9, when a 
private dinner party was given in her 
honor in Manchester, attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Vernon, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Wallace Vernon and a 
few family friends. 

Mrs. Jackson is the widow of Tom 
Jackson, a prominent figure in the 
milling industry until his death in 
1928. His father, John Jackson, 
founded the firm of John Jackson & 
Sons, millers of Manchester and Bol- 
ton, and Tom Jackson, who succeced- 
ed his father, built up the concern 
into a large and successful busincss. 

Mrs. Jackson’s two daughters mar- 
ried H. Wallace Vernon and Wilfred 
D. Vernon, sons of W. A. Vernon, 
and thus linked two famous milling 
families together.. John Jackson & 
Sons was amalgamated with Wm. 
Vernon & Sons, Ltd., and other firms 
to form Spillers, Ltd., of which Tom 
Jackson and W. A. Vernon became 
two of the first directors. 

The only milling convention Mrs. 
Jackson has missed sincé 1893 was 
the Felixstowe convention of 120, 
when she and her family were in 
Australia. Her charm and vivacity 
have always made her a _ welcoime 
guest at these gatherings, and even 
at the age of 80 she is willing and 
able to dance many a younger part- 
ner off his feet. 
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dl So you think 
HE’S fast! 





Just because a guy can run 100 yards in 
less than 10 seconds, you compare him to 
a flash of lightning. Listen a minute, 
while we tell you about a salt that’s fast 
... and why it’s important to you. 





In salting butter, salt must dissolve with 
lightning speed: If the butter is on the 
soft side, butter salt must dissolve so 
quickly that overworking is avoided. 
Otherwise, the butter may become mot- 
tled or marbled, lose its moisture, become 
leaky. Yet, if the salt is not properly dis- 
solved, the butter may be gritty. So, re- 
member that Diamond Crystal Butter 
Salt dissolves completely in water at 65° 
F. at an average rate of 9.2 seconds. 





On the other hand, there are instances 
where slow solubility of salt is highly 
important . . . such as in salting cheese. 
Here slow solubility prevents salt being 
lost in whey, producing undersalted 
cheese. To meet all these problems, we 
have set up definite solubility standards 
for Diamond Crystal Salt. 


Need Help? Write for It! 


If salt solubility enters into your proces- 
sing, write to our Technical Director. 
He’ll gladly recommend the correct grade 
and grain of Diamond Crystal Salt for 
best results. Diamond Crystal, Dept. 
B-15, St. Clair, Michigan. 






DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘ae Sa? 








. 





MACHINERY AND OVENS 


AMERICAN MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY COMPANY 
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A-D-M ANNOUNCES FIVE 
OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. has announced 
the following changes and promotions 
in their list of officers: 


T. L. Daniels, who has been vice 
president of the company, was pro- 
moted to. be: an executive:.vice: presi- 
dent. 

J. W. Moore, who is in charge of 
linseed oil sales, was promoted from 
assistant vice president to be a vice 
president of the company. 

A.C. Hoehne, in charge of edible 
oil sales, was promoted from an as- 
sistant president to be a vice presi- 
dent of the company. 

F. E. Benson, who has been an as- 
sistant vice president of the com- 
pany in charge of the purchasing 
of soybeans, was promoted to be a 
vice president. 

R. W. Capps, who has been an as- 
sistant to Vice President Daniels, 
was promoted to be a vice president 
of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


C. E. CARLSON RESIGNS 
AS MILL MANAGER 


Russell, Kansas. — C. E. Carlson, 
manager of the Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co., has resigned that posi- 
tion, effective Oct. 1, and will enter 
business at Lindsborg, Kansas. He 
has been manager of the milling 
property since last December, com- 
ing here from Marquette, Kansas. He 
will be succeeded by Harold Urbanek, 
who has been his assistant. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


‘ 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended Aug. 31, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 

1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis. 1,039 1,472 187 137 1,202 9 
ae 101 27 42 49 194 89 

Week ending Aug. 24: 
Minneapolis. 792 299 119 
Duluth ..... 29 11 1 














30 494 12,351 
14 135 111 












BAKING 
PRODUCTS 


INSURE BETTER LOOKING AND BETTER 
TASTING CAKES AND PASTRIES 


GENUINE 
ALMOND PASTE 





REG. U. S. 


PAT. OFF. 


MACAROON PASTE 


MARSHMALLOW 
CAKE FILLER 


“FONDANT ICING 


*ON QUOTA BASIS ONLY 





HENRY HEIDE 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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Flour From Wheat Semolina and Farina 
Sold by Millers, Blenders, Primary 
Distributors and Flour Jobbers 
A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment 
issued simultaneously herewith has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 

Register. 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 296 
is amended in the following respect: 

Paragraph XVI of Appendix A is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

XVI. Temporary Increases in Maximum 
Prices. On and after Aug. 23, 1946, the 
following price increases shall be in ef- 
fect: 

(A) All of the maximum prices in para- 
graph I, III (B), III (C), IV, VI, XII (A), 
XII (B), XII (C) and XII (F) of Appen- 
dix A are increased by $1.18 cwt. 

(B) All of the maximum prices in para- 
graphs II, XII (D) and XII GB) of Ap- 
pendix A are increased by $1.25 cwt. 

(C) The prices in the table in para- 
graph V of Appendix A are increased to 
the following amounts: 


Per cwt 
Colorado, east of the Rocky 

PROMO | aki Nie ce bic boc cg ecle Cemesee $4.88 
BEE, WOVOMEENE ccc ces ccebwieors 5.01 
Colorado, west of the Rocky 

PROMORI 0.5 5 6:vin'n.s bce 600 6 reds ppidese 5.20 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 

North Dakota, South Dakota ...... 5.13 
Copamem, . WESRIRStOE .o.6c ciideedscsiocne 5.33 
BE eh chews Seve tere asset uepepebere 5.38 
Arizona, Oklahoma .......... yin 5.39 

HON bs adc dee ce ehe > ae eT Rist: 5.46 
LOWG; “DEIMOOUF! © cos. 560 5 Soe FUN BS. oes 5.47 
i Me eT REE. SP eRe LE CRTs CO RET es 5.49 
Arkansas, Minnesota ..:.......6.00005 5.52 
a EL Oa ead OEE Ce Cote 5.57 
Indiana, WiSCeMBIM. ose sce tive chee 5.62 
oe pn, EEE RUE TRUCE ELD TTT CRE LEE 5.71 
SEED, <6. bireeetattsesdevess 5.67 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 

land, Pennsylvania, West Virginia.. 5.77 
New Jersey, New York ............ 5.80 
The New England States ........... 5.82 
ee eee ee TC Tee 5.97 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Virginia ...... 5.87 
OOS” Gib os sy ok oo mec bbe we caveats 


Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, South 
Carolina, BIGPIGS. ....6..iceccccccece ° 
og Be ree ii ewevges 6.10 
This amendment shall become effective 
Aug..-23, . 1946. 
Issued this 23rd day of August, 1946. 
Signed CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 


LO Nut 7 di ts 
Famous Met Predu 


Manufacturers of Top Quality Almond 
Paste, Macaroon Paste, Shelled and 
Sliced Nuts, Nut Flours and Butters 


NATIONAL ALMOND 
PRODUCTS CO.,INC.%@ 


129-131 PATCHEN AVENUE, BROOKLYN 21, N.Y. 
« Write For Price List Today! « 








. EVERYTHING 
FOR THE PIE BAKER 


Crust Rollers — Rimmers 
Automatic Pie Machinery 


COLBORNE MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


For imparting a rich, straight 


BUTTER TASTE 


to SWEET GOODS 
there is nothing finer made than— 














Executive Offices: 
Chanin Bldg., N.¥.C. 
Home Offices: 
800"Mill St., ille, N. J. 
Chicago Sales Office: 
Frank J Hale 415 N. Damen Ave., Chi. 
Pres New York Sales Office: 
45-54 37th St., L. 1.C., N.Y, 





NATIONAL 
GRAIN YEAST 


CORPORATION 

















% 9 
Sold by Jobbers or supplied direct 


$5.90 gal. $22.42 per 4/1 gal. case 


THE FERBO COMPANY 
MADISON, N. J. 


For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 
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AT THE FIRST TEE—In the first place, golfers who participated in the 
second tournament of the season to be sponsored by the Bakers Club of 
Chicago at the Medinah (Ill.) Country Club, were directed on their 18- 


stop journey by the above officials, who are, left to right: 


Victor E. 


Marx, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc; F. J. Bergenthal, Brolite Co; 
Fay Simmons, National Grain Yeast Corp., and Carl Hornkohl, Carl 


Hornkohl Co., all of Chicago, Il. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Maurice Gertner, associated in New 
York, N. Y., with J. H. Blake, flour 
broker, is spending a week with his 
family at Sag Harbor, on: the south 
shore of Long Island. 


Herman G. Andrade of Ogden & 
Co., Havana representatives for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and E. 
Lloyd of Caracas, Venezuela, an as- 
sociate of the firm of W. H. Ken- 
nedy & Co., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
were recent Produce Exchange guests 
of Monroe Wellerson, export man- 
ager at New York ‘for General Mills, 
Inc. 

oo 


John McKean of Cleveland, Ohio, 
representing Shellabarger Mills, Sa- 
lina, Kansas, in Ohio, easterr In- 
diana and western Pennsylvania, 
stopped off in Toledo recently. 


Lee Merry of Oklahoma City, dis- 
trict sales manager for General Mills, 
Inc., in the southwestern division, has 
returned from a vacation at Grand 
Lake, Colo. 

* 


W. H. Williams, Jr., sales nianager 
for the Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co., 
spent his vacation at points on the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

* 


The southern office of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., which was 
opened in Atlanta recently under the 
management of Win P. Craig, has 
moved into new and larger offices at 
328-331, 161 Spring Street Building. 

+ 

Howard P. Mitchell, sales and pro- 
duction manager the past four years 
for the eastern semolina mills divi- 
sion at Baldwinsville, N. Y., of the 


International Milling Co., has re- 
signed. Prior to this association, Mr. 
Mitchell was manager of durum as 
well as feed sales. for General Mills, 
Inc.,, at New York City, Buffalo and 
Chicago. He plans to enter the bro- 
kerage field, specializing in durum 
products to the macaroni industry, 
with an office at Berlin, Conn. 


Russell L. White of the White Bak- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, has been elect- 
ed.a member of the board of direc- 





Epic Battle Comes 
Out Even - Steven 


New York, N. Y¥.—The battle of 
the ages was fought at the annual 
outing of the Metropolitan Produc- 
tion Men’s Club as a score of 19 to 
19 wound-up the baseball game of 
bakers against the allied men. A 
hilarious day of games, including 
golf, at the Engineers Club in Roslyn, 
L. I., ended with a dinner presided 
over by Herman Tyor of Wheatality 
Bakeries, president of the club, and 
with awarding of prizes by Maurice 
Murphy, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. Golf winners in- 
cluded John Wiegand, low gross, 
Walter Stockman and Leo Raubvogel 
who shared first prize in the blind 
bogey, and George Thoms. Other 
lucky winners were Victor Loftus, 
Daniel Hoffert, E. B. Nicolait and 
Mr. Tyor, and George Seiderer won 
the “closest to the pin” contest. At 
the first fall meeting at the George 
Washington Hotel, Sept. 9, motion 
pictures of this annual event will be 
shown. 





tors of the Marmon-Herrington Co., 
Indianapolis, manufacturers of de- 
livery trucks. Mr. White is also 
president of the Indiana National 
Bank, Indianapolis, and treasurer of 
the American Bakers Association. 


John C. Ellis, assistant director of 
the purchasing department, General 
Baking Co., New York, recently com- 
pleted a visit to mills in the South- 
west. 

® 


W. A. Martin, southeastern sales 
director for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., paid a 
week-end visit to Atlanta, calling on 
his friends in the trade. 


George M. Powell, Tampa, Fla., 
area representative for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., has returned to his home 
from the hospital where he recently 
underwent an operation. Mr. Powell 
expects to be calling on the trade in 
his territory again soon. 


W. A. Swain, Atlanta representa- 
tive for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, recently called on the 
trade in southern Georgia. 


J. A. Henderson, production man- 
ager for Flowers Baking Co., Thom- 
asville, Ga., accompanied by Mrs. 
Henderson, was a recent Atlanta vis- 
itor. The Flowers Baking Co. also 
operates a plant in Tallahassee, Fla., 
and the Jax-Maid Bakery in Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

® 


Will C. Roop, Roop Grocery Co., 
wholesale firm of Bowden, Ga., was 
among recent Atlanta visitors. 


C. B. Moore, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., is in Santa Ana, Cal., where 
he was called by the recent death of 
his mother, Mrs. Rowena J. Moore. 


2 
Joseph Kinderknecht, who has been 
associated with the Wheatland Ele- 
vator, Ellis, Kansas, for the past 10 
years, has accepted a position in the 
office of the Hays City Flour Mills, 
Hays, Kansas. 
it 


Eugene Thomas, who is with the 
Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was married to Miss Helen Kil- 
gariff of Solomon, Kansas, in a 
double ring ceremony. Mr. Thomas 
recently received his discharge after 
being in the air corps two years. 


* 

Neal Hughes Potts, son of Ralph 
B. Potts, chief chemist for the Wich- 
ita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
Miss Martha Lou Manning, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. H. Glenn Man- 
ning, Sedgwick, Kansas, were married 


DEATHS 


Mrs. Dorothy Pearson, 72, mother 
of W. M. Pearson of the Consoli- 
dated Calcium & Minerals, Inc., Chi- 
cago, died Aug. 28, after an extended 
period of ill health. Funeral services 
were held Aug. 31. 


Theodore F. Roehrig, 70, superin- 
tendent of elevators for Ballard & 
Ballard, Inc., Louisville, Ky., for 38 
years, died Aug. 28. 
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in Wichita Sept. 1. Mr. Potts, with 
rating of ensign, was recently dis- 
charged from the naval reserve, in 
which he served as an aviator in the 
air group for the USS Franklin D, 
Roosevelt. Both Mr. and Mrs. Potts 
are seniors at the University of 
Wichita. 





SCANDINAVIAN REPORT: 
Goods Are Plentiful 


—— BUT 


Otto Lindstrom, operator of the 
Lindstrom Bakery, Racine, Wis., has 
returned from a 10,000-mile automo- 
bile tour of Sweden, his native land, 
begun there June 12. He had sailed 
from the United States May 25. 

Having taken his automobile with 
him, Mr. Lindstrom was able to drive 
throughout the country during his 
three month visit and stop off at 
more than 50 bakeries, and compare 
conditions in those shops with the 
American bakery situation. 

According to Mr. Lindstrom, short- 
ages are not bothering the Scandi- 
navian people as much as high prices 
and inflation, which are working ier- 
rific hardship on the working man. 
Swedish workers, he reports, are 
paid about 75 to 90 krona a week. 
An American dollar is worth about 
3.60 krona at the current rate of ex- 
change. When considering that a 
small four-room house for a working 
man costs 24,000 krona to erect, his 
income is pretty small, Mr. Lind- 
strom points out. 

Conditions ,in Denmark are worse 
than in Sweden, he says, stating that 
under present conditions the working 
man is suffering while merchants, 
who are making a 20% profit on some 
items, are raking in more money 
than they can spend. 

There are more goods in Swedish 
stores, however, than in American 
stores at present. Radios and foun- 
tain pens, among them a _ popular 
American pen that is difficult to buy 
in this country, are plentiful in 
Sweden. Prices, however, are four 
times higher than they were before 
the war. 

Sugar shortages are worrying bak- 
ers as much there as in America, and 








ory 


RAILROAD MAN—Ray J..McCartiiy 
is the new grain and flour agent ‘or 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway, at Minneapolis. file 
started as an office boy for the Om4.- 
ha road in the Twin Cities in 1923, 
and has been its traveling agent «t 
Spokane since 1941. 
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the quality of flour is far inferior to 
that being used in this country, Mr. 
Lindstrom observes. 

It was troubles at home that 
prought Mr. Lindstrom back to Amer- 
ica-a Month before he expected and 
caused him to fly back via Denmark, 
Ireland, Iceland ..and..Newfoundland. 
He says his ‘business in~Racine, op- 
erating under price restrictions and 
shortages, demanded his immediate 
attention, so he decided to cut his 
“vacation short and come back.” 

Incidentally, Lindstrom left his car 
in Sweden when he returned by air, 
and is not sure whether he’ll be able 
to return the car to the United 
States. So maybe he’s got another 
trouble on his hands, trying to buy 
a new car for his own use again in 
Racine. 

When Mr. Lindstrom left Sweden 
he brought some fresh bakery goods 
along with him and ate them when 
he landed in this country, 27 hours 
after leaving Europe. He says they 
were still in excellent condition. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





DR. ERIC KNEEN ACCEPTS 


JOB WITH MALTING FIRM 


Manhattan, Kansas.— Dr. Eric 
Kneen, a member of the faculty and 
research staff of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, has resigned his’ position here 
to accept the position of director of 
research for the Kurth Malting: Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. His resignation be- 


ail 
: 





Eric Kneen 


comes effective Aug. 31 and he will 
assume. his new duties in Milwaukee 
on Sept. 1. 

The malting company recently 
built a research laboratory and is 
equipping it at the present time. The 
research department will be ade- 
quately staffed and will undertake a 
Program of fundamental and applied 
research in cereal and enzymatic 
chemistry. . 

Dr. Kneen. joined the milling de- 
partment staff Jan. 2, 1946, coming 
from the department of agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Ne- 
braska. He received his bachelor of 
Science degree from the University 
of Alberta and his doctor of philos- 
ophy degree from the University of 
Minnesota, He is chairman of the 
Malt evaluation committee of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and is a leading authority 
on enzyme chemistry. In 1945 he 
Was recipient of the Chemurgy Award 
Presented annually by the Omaha 
(Neb.) Chamber of Commerce. 
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SALES SCHOOL—A second group of salesmen for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. met in Minneapolis Aug. 14- 
16 for a training school conducted by officials of the 
The group included the 
following men: Front row, (left to right) W. R. Hee- 
gaard, sales manager for the company; Gordon Shipp, 
DuBois Pa; 
George W. Har- 
rison, Montgomery, Ala; H. L. Bankes, Wilkes-Barre, 


company’s sales department. 


Dorchester, Mass; 
man J. Weeks, 


D. W. Enslin, 
Rockland, Mass; 





Nor- 





Pa. Second row: Philo Strickland, Waltham, Mass; D. 
W. White, Greenwood, Miss; Lester Norman, Willmar, 
Minn; Fred W. Crownhart, Watertown, N. Y; Frank 
Kimball, Madison, Wis; Jack Birkenstock, Burlington, 
Iowa. Back row: J. T. Shepherd, Dallas, Texas; Paul 
Pasqua, Dallas, Texas; J. D. Peterson, Waseca, Minn; 
H. R. Ward, Jr., Minneapolis, Minn; George W. Lewis, 
Buffalo, N. Y; Donald Peterson, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
D. W. Moore, assistant sales manager for the company. 





ILLINOIS GRAIN AND FEED 
INSTITUTE HOLDS MEETING 


Chicago, Ill—The Chicago Board 
of Trade on Aug. 21 was the scene 
of the first session of the Illinois 
Country Grain and Feed Institute, an 
informal organization which was 
formed for the purpose of sponsoring 
GI training programs for country 
grain elevator personnel. 

It is composed of representatives 
of the following: University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill; Bank for Co-opera- 
tives, St. Louis, Mo; Illinois Grain 
Dealers Association; Farmers Grain 
Dealers Association; Illinois Feed 
Association, and the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. 

At the opening session an address 
of welcome to the student body, num- 
bering 75 persons, was given by Har- 
ry C. Schaack, president of the Board 
of Trade. 

Each meeting covers-a three-day 
period, and the first one was sched- 
uled to accent the matter of grading 
corn and soybeans. Grading demon- 
strations were conducted by W. B. 
Combs of the extension service of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. One session was devoted to 
discussions on “Grain Trade Rules” 
by W. E. Culbertson, secretary of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers Association; 
“Grain Titles” by Lawrence Farlow, 
secretary of the Farmers Grain Deal- 
ers Association, and “Organization of 
the Cash Grain Trade” by Prof. L. J. 
Norton of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Illinois. 

Subsequent meetings will be held 
at six-week intervals at Peoria, Ur- 
bana and Springfield. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VITAMIN ASSAY LAB 
ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


Chicago, Ii]—-Howard J. Cannon, 
who organized the Laboratory of 
Vitamin Technology here in 1932, will 
now be able to devote full time to 
administrative functions because of 








recent changes in the management 
and direction of the firm. Mr. Can- 
non will co-ordinate activities of the 
biological and chemical divisions of 
the company. 

Orton F. Hixson is now director of 
the biological division of the firm and 
will be responsible for all assays and 
research work conducted by animal 
methods. Mr. Hixson has been as- 
sociated with this department of the 
laboratory since 1935. 

Lawrence Rosner has rejoined the 
staff of the laboratory and is now di- 
rector of the chemical division. Dr. 
Rosner was chief chemist of the lab- 
oratory from 1940 to 1945 and for 
the past year was head of the micro- 
chemical laboratories of National Oil 
Products Co., vitamin division. 





An Unofficial Report, 
Source Unimpeachable: 


Ww 








MR. WHEATLESS IS DEAD 


New York, N. Y. — Wheatless 
meals, inaugurated in New York last 
May with great fanfare by Mayor 
O’Dwyer, have passed into limbo 
without even benefit of an announce- 
ment from City Hall of their official 
end. 

In spite of sincere efforts by many 
hotels and restaurants, strict ob- 
servance of the request to serve no 
“bread, cakes, pastries and other ce- 
real consuming foods” at three eve- 
ning meals a week, was found to be 
impracticable. It is reported that 
the public, though realizing what 
good dessert a piece of pie is and 
how much rolls or bread are needed 
with the average restaurant meal, 
was nevertheless puzzled over what 
“cereal consuming” meant. 

Early in June the plan seemed a 
failure and at a conference in July 
at the local offices of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, trade leaders 
presented the no-waste_ substitute 
plan and asked for a go-ahead from 
City Hall. When nothing was heard 
for several weeks they put it into 
effect on their own _ responsibility 
and the food committee of the Hotel 
Association of New York says more 
food is being saved under this pro- 
gram than through “wheatless” din- 
ners. 

It is still hoped that the Mayor 
will officially pronounce the procla- 
mation dead. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


JOHN B. SPATZ, BISCUIT 
FIRM FOUNDER, SUCCUMBS 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—John B. Spatz, 
81, former president of the Perfec- 
tion Biscuit Co., and chairman of the 
board of the firm since 1943, died 
Aug. 29 after a brief illness. His 
death removes from the firm its on- 
ly remaining founder. Mr. Spatz, 
who has been connected with the bak- 
ing industry since 1896, had been as- 
sociated with the Perfection company 
since 1901. A native of Kendallville, 
Ind., Mr. Spatz was president of the 
company from 1927 to 1942. He was 
active in civic work. He was the 
son of German immigrants. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS TO MOVE 
OFFICES TO SPRINGFIELD 


Chicago, Ill—Headquarters offices 
of the Associated Bakers of Illinois 
will soon be moved from Chicago to 
Springfield, Ill., but no definite date 
has been set as yet, according to 
Thelma Dallas, secretary. For many 
years the association has maintained 
offices at 53 West Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, and it is stated that 
office space has been reserved for 
the headquarters in the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce, 406% South 
Fifth Street, directly across the 
street from the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel. 
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PRODUCTION CHART—The above chart, prepared from data com- 
piled by the Bureau of the Census, pictures the relationship between the 
daily capacity of flour mills, by groups, and the flour produced by those 
mills. Approximately 58% of the total number of mills in the United 
States are rated at 400 sacks or less per day capacity account for less 
than 5% of this country’s flour production. , 














companies and it has been decided 
that persons in these fields will not 
be admitted until it is known that 
available facilities are not required 
for flour mill employees who wish 
to receive training. 

Persons interested in enrolling for 
the course should address inquiries 
to J. O. Christianson, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
TRANSFERS BOARD MEMBERSHIP 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—The Hutch- 
inson (Kansas) Board of Trade mem- 
bership held by the Arnold Milling 
Co., Sterling, was transferred from 
Lester Ritterhouse to Patrick Mc- 
Guire, grain buyer for the milling 
company. The Arnold firm recently 
was host at a picnic for Hutchin- 
son grain men, held at the country 
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egret : ; ta UE 
© Prices Rolled Back 
Re Geontinued from page 9) 


Part B, limited to controlled items 
which are not agricultural commodi- 
ties in-the application of the act and 
whose ‘continued:.control:does. not de- 
pend upon. the certification of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

In the case of imported commodi- 
ties, OPA’s general policy will be 
to-remove .from. price control those 
imported items whose domestic coun- 
teppart..is mot under price control. 
Exceptions. to this policy will be made 
where special circumstances require 
the maintenance of controls on the 
imported item. 

LIST A 


Feed, Seed and Grain Products— 

‘Animal. product  feedingstuffs, including 
taikage, Meat scraps, dried blood, blood 
meal, and blood flour, and all other ani- 
mal products for feeding. 

Barley products for feeding purposes. 

Dried beet pulp. 

Dried brewers’ grains. ‘ 

Corn products for human consumption 
including corn meal, hominy, etc., and for 
industrial use (dry milling). 

Gorn gluten feed and meal and other 
feed products by wet milling process. 

Cottonseed products for feeding purposes 
(meal, cake, pea-size meal, pellets, hulls 
and hull bran). 

Distillers’ dry grains and 
distillers’ grain feeds. 

Hominy feed. ; 

Mixed feed (except mineral mixed feeds). 

Fish scrap and meal for feed. 

Flaxseed. ° 

Wheat flour. 

Feed screenings. 

Linseed products for feeding purposes 
(including meal, cake, pellets, screenings, 
oil feed, linseed feed). 

Millfeeds (wheat). 

Oat-mill by-products. 

Peanut products for feeding purposes (in- 
cluding meal, cake, pellets, hulls). 

Soybeans. 

Soybean products for feeding purposes 
(including meal, cake, pellets). 

All other grain by-products for feed- 
ing purposse. 

Seeds and Rice— 

Rice, rough and milled, and rice prod- 
ucts and by-products. 

Alfalfa, red clover, alsike 
sweet clover seeds. ; 

Fats and Oils— 

All types of lard and lard oil, edible and 
inedible. ° 

Rendered pork fat. 

Edible tallow, oleo stock, oleo oil and 
oleo-stearine. 

Stearic and oleic acids. 

Cottonseed oil—crude and all stages of 
refined. . 

Soybean oil—crude and all stages of re- 
fined. 

Peanut oil—crude and all stages of re- 
med. 


other dried 


clover and 


Corn oil—crude and all stages of .re- 
fined. 


Olive oil. 

Fish oils such as codfish, herring, men- 
haden and sardine oils. 

Vegetable: shortening—standard and hy- 
drogenated, 

Animal shortening. 

Salad oils. 

Margarine—from vegetable or animal oils. 

Mayonnaise and salad dressing. 
Miscellaneous Processed Fruit and Vegetable 

Products— 

Processed dry beans (includes pork and 
beans). 

Preserves, jams, jellies, marmalades and 
fruit spreads other than those made from 
berries or berry mixtures. 

Fountain fruits other than 
cherries. 

Mincemeat. 

Grocery Products— 

Beverage powders. 

Candy and confectionery. 

Breakfast cereals (including but not lim- 
ited. to: oat cereals, bran flakes, vorn 
flakes, malted cereal granules, puffed wheat, 
puffed rice, rice flakes, shredded wheat, 
Wheat cereal, wheat flakes, whole bran, rice 
farina and cream of rye). 3 

Coloring for food; containing sugar. 

Enchilladas, ° 

Food flavorings and extracts containing 
sugar. 

Chocolate syrup. 

Fountain syrups and toppings (including 
nut toppings). 

Four mixes—prepared (including but not 
limited to: Pancake, buckwheat pancake, 
Waffle, biscuit, bread, cake, cookie, corn- 
bread, doughnut, gingerbread, muffin—plain 
Wholewheat, bran or corn, pie crust, pop- 
over, sweet -dough- 

Gelatin except gelatin foil and pharma- 
Ceutical~ gelatin as exempted by Supple- 
Mentary Order. No. 132. 

Gélatin desserts. 

Ice cream stabilizer. 
jatfacaroni and noodle products (including 
ut -not limited to macaroni, noodles, spa- 
Shetti, chow- mein noodles, vermicelli, mac- 
8roni dinners, spaghetti dinners, cooked 
macaroni with sauce, cooked spaghetti with 
Sauce, cooked noodles with sauce, spa- 
Shetti and meat balls, ravioli, macaroni 


berries or 
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salad, chicken noodle dinner, processed 
beef and noodles). 

Sauce containing tomato. 

Spaghetti: sauce. : 

Starch desserts, pie and pastry -fillings. 

Soft drinks and carbonated beverages. 
Bakery Products— , 

All bread and bakery products, except 
canned brown bread, frozen bakery prod- 
ucts, frozen pastries, pies and baked goods, 
ice cream cones, wafers and waffles, pret- 
zels, rye hardtack and water crackers. 
Sugar, Wet-Process Corn and Honey Prod- 

ucts— . tis 

Sugars as follows: Refined beet and cane, 
clarified white cane, washed white cane, 
cane crystals, raw cane, crude and refined 
corn, maple (block and Canadian Bag), 
turbinado, corn solids. : 

Syrups as follows: Country and ‘commer- 
cial cane, blended maple, blended country, 
blended miscellaneous, blended and _ un- 
mixed corn, grain sorghum, pure maple, 
refiners and rye. 

Molasses.as follows: Cane blackstrap, beet 
sugar final, cane, high. grade and _ sor- 
ghum grain. 

Honey as follows: Chunk, extracted and 
Dyce processed. 

Honey butter. 

Corn starch, edible, gloss, crystal, pearl 
and powdered (bulk and packaged). 

Dextrines, corn. 

Brewers’ body syrup. 

Brewers’ refined grits (corn). 

Hydrol (corn sugar molasses). 


LIST B 
Fats and Oils— 

Inedible tallows and greases. 

Soap stocks and fatty acids (raw, acidu- 
lated and distilled). 

Linseed oil and products. 

Tung oil. 

Imported oils and oil stocks such as: 
Copra and coconut oil, crude and refined, 
ucuhuba tallow, castor beans, and the fol- 
lowing imported oils: Palm, palm _ kernel, 
rapeseed, teaseed and iroba, babassu, cas- 
tor, chiaseed, cohune, coyol, garcia nutans, 
murumura, oiticica, ouricuri, pataua, perilla, 
sesame, sunflower seed, tucum, cottonseed 
and peanut. 

Marine animal oils. 

Feed, Seed and Grain Products— 

Babassu oil meal, copra oil meal, curicuri 
oil meal, palm kernel oil meal (cake and 
pellets). 

Brewers’ yeast. 





Millfeed Ceiling Amendment 











WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
RMPR 173, AMDT. 6 


1. Section 9 is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

Section 9. Maximum prices for sales by 
jobbers of sacked wheat millfeeds. (a) The 
maximum price for sales of wheat mill- 
feeds, sacked and shipped in carload quan- 
tities or mixed cars by a jobber shall be 
75c per ton above the maximum price for 
a like sale of a like quantity at a like 
destination by a miller as set forth in Sec- 
tions 7 or 8 hereof, 

(b) The maximum price for sales of 
wheat millfeeds sacked and shipped in 
less than carload quantities or in pool cars 
by a jobber shall be $1.25 per ton above 
the maximum price for a like sale of a 
like quantity at a like destination by a 
miller as set forth in Section 8 hereof. 

2. Section 10 is amended to read as 
follows: 

Sec. 10. Maximum prices for sales by 
wholesalers of ked wheat millfeeds. The 
maximum price for the sale of wheat mill- 
feeds, sacked, by a wholesaler shall be 
$3.15 per ton over the maximum price for 
a sale in carload quantities by a miller 
(or a jobber if purchased from a jobber) 
at wholesaler’s warehouse at the destina- 
tion as above set forth plus the trans- 
portation charges actually incurred by the 
wholesaler from his said warehouse to the 
destination, that is, his buyer’s receiving 
point. 

3. Section 11 (a) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(a) The maximum price for the sale 
of wheat millfeeds, sacked, by a retailer 
shall be $5 per ton maximum markup over 
the maximum price which could::ltawfully 
have been paid the miller, jobber, or whole- 
saler for the quantity purchased or deliv- 
ered by said persons to said retailers at 





retailer’s store or place of sale as the-~ 


destination as above set forth (from out 
of which lot the sale or delivery to the 
retailer’s customer is made) plus the trans- 
portation charges actually incurred by the 
said retailer from his said store or place of 
sale to .the destination, that. is,' his buy- 
er’s receiving point. 





ABA TO PRESENT CAKE 
TO GRAIN GROUP 


Chicago, Ill.— Complimenting the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation in its celebration of its 
fiftieth. anniversary, the American 
Bakers Association will present a 
birthday cake to the grain group at 
a golden jubliee banquet of the as- 
sociation scheduled for Sept. 6. The 
presentation of the cake. will. be a 


highlight of the banquet. which will 


be carried out in the spirit of the 
Gay Nineties. 
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ee. not how good, but HOW beitee / 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress... is that of “‘unsatisfaction’’. 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be 
satisfied with good enough—to keep 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done 
better. 

The policy of “How better”’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
promised itself to prove. 


CARGILL 


SPECIALISTS IN 








Up to publication time, we have 





no white flours 


available in our well-known brands .. . only limited 


quantities of the “80%” grade, which we are endeav- 


oring to allocate equitably among our customers. 


@ Northern Star Flour 
@ Sunbeam Flour 


@ Minnesota Queen Flour 


@ Critic Flour 
®@ Broadcast -Flour 
@ Gloria Flour 


® Baker’s Special Flour 


4,000 Cwt. Flour, Daily Capacity @ One Million Bu. Storage Capacity 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, 


ILLINOIS 





“The Bearditown Mills” 








GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


1846 « Our hundred years’ experience » 1946 
plus 
Modern Laboratory Control 
Insures Our Customers of 


Flour of Excellent Baking Quality 


HIGH GLUTEN SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
STANDARD SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: With millers anticipating 
a ceiling price increase and the return 
to white flour after Sept. 1, there was 


little flour business being done last week. 
Current bakery flour maximums are such 
that mills cannot obtain reasonable re- 
turns at present wheat and millfeed prices, 
while there is no incentive for family 
flour buyers to take shipments until they 
can get white flour again in September. 

Sales last week averaged around 77% 
of capacity, but .bookings were heaviest 
early in the week and dribbled off to low 
levels at the week end. About a third of 
the business represented export bookings 
and most of the remainder was bakery 
flour. The totals were bolstered by sev- 
eral sales of substantial lots to eastern 
bakers early in the week, but the bulk 
of bakery business later amounted to small 
lots to take care of needy customers for 
the present until the price picture is clari- 
fied. Sales in the previous week avyer- 
aged 86% and a year ago 97%. 

With flour stocks generally low through- 
out the nation, there was no lack of .in- 
quiry, and with mills unable to do much 
selling it is probable that buyers’ supplies 
are approaching an average low point again. 
Hence, heavy sales are expected when the 
price question is settled, both in bakery and 
family flour. Some mills have accumulated 
fairly substantial orders for family white 
flour which will go on the books when 
shipments can be made. 

=xport trade continues to be limited only 
by the license system, and mills expected 
to have practically all of their commit- 
ments filled with 80% extraction before 
the shift to normal milling practices. This 
and the PMA announcement that the agen- 
cy will continue to take the longer extrac- 
tion flours, enabled mills to continue high 
production rates without feeling the ef- 
fects of the change to white flour. 

In fact, mill output had to be stepped 
up to meet the clean-up of long extrac- 
tion business, and mills at Kansas City 
operated at 99% of capacity this week, 
compared with 87% in the preceding period 
and 80% a year ago. 

Prices were largely 
Aug. 31: hard wheat bakery flour, 80% 
extraction, bulk $4.33, Kansas City; soft 
wheat bakery flour $4.53; family flours 
$5.10@5.50. 

Eight mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 8 fair, none quiet, 3 slow, 1 dull. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged from 23 
to 42% and averaged 25%, compared with 


nominal at ceilings 


81% a week ago and 89% a year ago. 
Domestic sales were divided 70% to the 
family buyers and 30% to the bakers. 
There were considerable exports. Opera- 


tions ranged from 50 to 100% and aver- 
aged 80%, compared with 92% a week ago 
and 85% a year ago. Prices closed un- 
changed, Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
rate points in 100-lb cottons, Aug. 
family, 80% extra emergency in trucks 
$5.42@5.84%, in cars $5.12@5.51; bakers, 
unenriched in trucks $4.83, in cars $4.50. 
Wichita: Mills operated from four to six 
days last week, for an over-all average 
of five and one fourth days. Reduction in 
operations resulted from mills preparing to 
reconvert to the making of white flour. 
Sales averaged about 20% of capacity and 


were confined to family flour and a lim- 
ited amount of bakers flour where cus- 
tomers’ need were urgent. Millers are 
continuing to hold sales of bakers flour 
to a minimum, pending expected price 
ceiling adjustments. 

Hutchinson: Bakery and export demand 


for flour continues good and mills are be- 
ginning to expand volume somewhat by 
accepting limited contracts for deferred 
shipments. Family business has been wholly 
lacking, but a spurt of buying is expected 
early this month as mills swing back to 
normal extraction. Jobbers, especially in 
the South, have been awaiting the change 
back because their customers want white 
flour. Export business has been handicapped 
by the bag shortage and the car shortage 
was beginning to occasion worry. Opera- 
tions were on a seven-day basis. 

Salina: Demand for flour from the bakery 
trade has continued good, but family trade 
is waiting to buy flour of normal extrac- 
tion. Shipping directions are good. 

Texas: Strong pressure is being exerted 
on mills by jobbers and retailers to permit 
the return of the 80% extraction flour now 
in the hands of such buyers, but as vet 
the policy to be adopted by the mills in 
this matter has not been defined. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers re- 
mained out of the market as much as 
possible last week and were not at all free 
sellers, although inquiry was heavy. The 
main handicap was the uncertainty about 
the ceiling on flour. There is net enough 
spread between wheat prices and*the flour 
ceiling to permit profitable trading, so 
any business booked was on the basis of 
the market on date of shipment. This 
was satisfactory to some bakers and fair 
bookings were made. A few mills limited 
such sales to family trade. 


Limitations on wheat grinding, however, 
are still a hindrance. If mills are to be 
held down to 85% of their 1945 produc- 
tion, some companies say that, on basis of 
present bookings, they may not be able to 
operate more than 17 or 18 days per month 
between now and Dec. 31. 

Mechanical crews worked feverishly last 
week and over the Labor Day holiday to 
get mills ready to make 72% extraction 
flour. Fhe large Minneapolis mills are again 
turning out their old-established brands of 
white flour, and others will be doing like- 
wise before the week ends. 

Until higher ceilings are announced there 
will still be considerable uncertainty as to 
what asking prices on clears will be. These 
grades are always in demand, and are 
expected to be particularly so this year, 
on account of the high protein content 
of spring wheat. It is expected they will 
be wanted more and more for mixing 
with low protein flours from other areas. 

Export inquiry is good, but sales are 
limited until ceilings are rectified. Ship- 
ments are going forward to Great Britain, 
Holland and Norway. Export licenses are 
being received this week for flour to Brazil, 
and licenses are expected within a day or 
two for Cuba. 

Bookings by northwestern mills last week . 
represented about 128% of capacity, com- 
pared with 60% a week earlier and 400% 
a year ago. 


Interior mills, including Duluth: Good 
inquiry, but bookings light; -active trading 
anticipated after Sept. 1. No difficulty 
expected in changing pending contracts 
over from 80 to 72% extraction flour, be- 
cause bakers want flour and for prompt 
shipment will take any grade at market 
price. Millfeed production fell off last week, 
because mills were being changed over to 
the new extraction basis, and what little 
feed there was for sale was absorbed 
readily at ceiling pftices. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: There was a brisk demand for 
72% flour right after the government an- 
nouncement that white flour could be pro- 
duced after Sept. 1. Some mills, however, 
would not accept offers until further in- 
formation was available about ceilings on 
the new flour. Several mill agents and 
brokers have already disposed of their 
quota for September, and this includes 
several round lot orders. Some of this 
flour was sold at current ceilings, but 
most orders included the stipulation that 
prices would be according to the new flour 
ceilings or the price on day of shipment. 
Mill representatives were also busy ascer- 
taining views of buyers as to the kind of 
flour they want shipped after Sept. 1, with 
most of them asking for 72% and agree- 
ing to re-adjustment of prices. Stocks of 
80% flour in hands of users are not con- 
sidered large in most cases. Family flour 
buyers also were interested in contracting 
for 72% flour. Mills accepted orders for 
September delivery, although most buyers 
seemed anxious to get deliveries as soon as 
possible. Ceiling, quotations Aug. 31: spring 
$4.66, family flour $5.69, hard winter $4.66, 
soft winter $4.66@4.80. 

St. Louis: Local mills report business 
rather slow last week. Sales made were 
for quick shipment and for all September. 
Good demand for export flour continued. 
Nothing, however, was reported booked. 
Jobbers report the bakery trade turning 
the old contracts of 80% extraction into 
the regular bakery grades. Mills were not 
anxious to make further commitments. 
However, they are taking care of their 
regular trade for September shipment. 


Toledo: Mill production has been _ re- 


stricted on account of the ceiling on flour 
and disinclination on part of mills to sell. 
Wheat movement has declined on account 
of car shortage and some disinclination on 
the part of farmers to sell. 


Cleveland: After the decision allowing 
millers to return to the old extraction 
of flour on Sept. 1, jobbers have been kept 
exceedingly busy trying to dispose of the 
80% extraction flour they have on hand and 
rolling. 

It is impossible to dispose of the 80% 
family flour at any price. This is the 
second loss the flour jobber has taken 
within a month. 

Most bakers, both large and small, have 
sufficient 80% extraction flour on hand, 
so that they can sit back and wait for 
the short’ extraction flour. Jobbers are 
endeavoring to obtain early shipments, so 
as to be able to supply the demand. 

The larger bakers are very anxious to 
mix the short extraction flour with the 
80% flour that they have on hand, in 
order to whiten their loaf of bread. 

There has been considerable flour bought 
the past week. Withdrawals have been 
fairly good. Family flour demand has been 
dormant. Baking business in general has 
been somewhat off, which is the normal 
experience for August. : 

It appears now that there will be a 
shortage of sweet goods for the last quar- 
ter. There is always more sugar used in 
October, November and December on ac- 
count of the holidays. There will be a 
scarcity of shortening, which will also have 
a tendency to curtail production. 

Quotations Aug. 31: high protein spring 
wheat flour $5.06, hard spring $4.86, hard 
winter $4.86, soft wheat $4.79. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Flour business was extremely 
quiet last week as the unsatisfactory ceil- 
ings on flour kept mills sitting on the side- 
lines. Some mills are running on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. The reinstatement of 72% 
extraction flour, Sept. 1, is very gratifying 
to the milling industry, but failure of the 
OPA to grant increases on ceiling prices 
of 72% flour, may seriously affect the out- 
put. Millers say that 72% flour costs more 
to produce than the 80% and unless some 
favorable adjustment in the price ceiling 
is made mills will have to forego selling 
72%. Family flour has not been moving 
off the grocery shelves as the housewife 
is waiting for the arrival of white flour. 

Quotations Aug. 31, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: bakery flours, northwestern $4.90, 
southwestern $4.90, soft wheat $4.90; family 
flour $5.92, all 80%. 


New York: Market is simply marking 
time until prices can be made on flour. 
Reports indicate that many mills returned 
to normal grinding immediately after La- 
bor Day, but unless prices can be raised 
substantially, mills will not be able to sell 
as their wheat costs do not permit it. 
Buyers are anxious for 72% flour and some 
are awaiting its return. Unquestionably 
there is a heavy demand awaiting mills’ 
offers and where customers are of long 
standing and in considerable need, mills 
will ship and await later price adjust- 
ments. Hope of flour decontrol is also 
slowing up selling interest and both buy- 
ers and sellers are waiting for official word. 


Philadelphia: The flour trade here has 
adopted a waiting attitude pending clarifica- 
tion of existing uncertainties and some an- 
nouncement on prices, with the result that 
transactions hold to a minimum. How- 
ever, some contracts have been consum- 
mated on the prevailing quotation at time 
of shipment. 

Return to 72% extraction flour left mills 
in a tighter price squeeze than ever be- 
cause of high wheat and low millfeed 
prices. 

Local distributors were hopeful that flour 
soon will be removed from OPA price ceil- 
ings since wheat is not now governed by 
maximums. They think that even though 
government control is continued, an upward 
revision of prices is necessary to cover 
increased costs of operation and are of 
the opinion that unless this comes there 
will be further withholding of supplies. 

Some brokers were reported to be can- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 

Chicago 
Spring family 80% ............ $...@5.69 
Spring high gluten 80%........ vies See 
Spring standard 80% .......... --@4.66 
Hard winter family 80% ...... 1 were 


Hard winter high gluten 80%.. e. Ate, 
Hard winter standard 80% -»@4.66 
~ wee 


Soft winter family 80% ........ 
Soft winter high gluten 80% as is 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.66 @4.80 
Rye four, WHIT cnc ipccvacee. 6.50 @6.69 
PEVO OGL: GOR. bc its des ee es 4.74@6.15 
Durum, gran. 80%, bulk ....... @4.69 
New York 
Spring family 80%. .........+.. $...@ 
Spring high gluten 80% ....... os oa ee 
Spring standard 80% .......... 4.96@5.04 
Hard winter family 80% ....... we « 
Hard winter high gluten 80% ... = 
Hard winter standard 80% ..... @4.86 
Soft winter family 80% ....... eos aS 
Soft winter high gluten 80% .... ee ae 
Soft winter standard 80% ...... 4.95 @4.98 
Rye flour, white .......... + ghee ve CME ae. 


Rye flour, dark 
Durum, gran. 80%, 


Te CC eee coo@ ove 

bulk «++ @4.99 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 

Family patent 80%. $...@... $...@ 

Soft winter str. 80% eee Gare oer Gicews 


*Bulk basis. 
§280-lb cottons. 


**In cottons, Fort William 


Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 
Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@5.64 $...@... $5.47@5.77 $...@5.92 
--@4.52 ...@... 4.52@4.62 ...@4.90 
--@... 5.10@5.50 5.37@5.77 «+ -@5.92 
oo @ ose ooo @ 2c Te oct @ ese 
oo ea +. @*4.33 4.52@4.62 +++ @4.90 
---@... 5.10@5.50 56.42@5.52 «++ @5.92 
oe .-.-@4.53. 4.57@4.67 -.-@4.90 
6.15 @6.25 oe Re -.-@6.60 «.-@6.75 
- 5.55@5.65 ro AY -»-@6.10 ---@6.25 
-- @4.55 Te aR Sei > «+» @4.93 
Phila. Boston Cleveland ashville 
S$... @E.77 $F... D0. Sree 00s SorcG one 
a eee ---@5.15 ...@6.06 ...@... 
--@4.94 --@4.95 +» @4.86 er 
-@5.77 wat oo@ oe wee 
-@.. wee --@5.06 a. ek 
@4.94 «-@4.95 --@4.86 ...@... 
-»-@5.77 eee SOD cee Foe see 
Ser, bP 02's -- @5.06 --@. 
4.92@4.94 ...@4.95 --@4.79 ee 
7.00@7.10 ue rt \ sr 
--@.. --@. rr STMT) 2a 
Pe --@. -@. «6.6@ sce 


Toronto **Winnipeg 


Spring top patentf# .. $...@5.05 $...@65.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ -@3.30 ...@.. 
Spring exports§ ..... -@11.85 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst @5.50 ...@.. 
Ontario exports§$ ‘ -@6.55 ...@... 


basis. tSecondhand cottons. {98-lb cottons. 
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celling contracts on 80% flour, but the pre. 
vailing tendency is to let commitments 
stand because many bakers have limited 
stocks on hand and the shortage of freight 
ears is likely to cause considerable delay 
in detiveries from mills. 

Quotations Aug. 31: soft winter $4.92@ 
4.94; hard winter $4.49; spring patent $4.94. 
family flour $5.77, all 80%. 

Pittsburgh: The relaxation on extraction 
did little to the flour supply the past week 
as mills continued cautious. Opinion jis 
voiced here that all government regulations 
must be suspended before the confusion 
regarding prices and reluctancy to make 
forward commitments of flour disappear and 
a more normal business returns. Retail 
groceries and chain stores report the pub- 
lic is already clamoring for white flour 
and hesitate to buy 80% extraction flours, 


New business ‘thas been practically at a 
standstill throughout the week. Bakers 
seem supplied for the period until white 


flour returns. Jobbers express satisfaction 
they have no large extraction flour stocks 
on hand or on order. Pacific coast flours 
remain out of the market. Exceptionally 
cool weather furnished a larger than usual 
demand for baked goods the past week, 
Sales are limited only by the shortages 
in baking materials. While the past week 
was dull, mill representatives still pre- 
dict very active ftour business for Sep- 
tember if Washington allows the right 
“go’’ signals for the flour mills. Deliveries 
are good. Mills offering flour the past week 
specified price as ‘on date of shipment.” 

Quotations Aug. 31: hard winter $4.90; 
spring wheat $4.90; family flour $5.50q@ 


5.91; cake flour $4.88@4.90, all 80%. 
THE SOUTH 
Atlanta: This territory didn’t lack for 


buying interest during the past week, as 
everyone was apparently wanting the first 
car of white flour shipped. Mill repre- 
sentatives were receiving more business 
than they knew what to do with, especially 
from family flour dealers, in spite o: the 
fact that the wholesalers were stocked 
with 80% extraction flour. On the other 
hand, bakers were only asking for their 
September allotments and taking what they 
could get at prevailing ceiling prices or 
purchasing with the understanding that 
prices would be adjusted at date of ship- 
ment. Only complaint was that Wash- 
ington had given too little time for chunge- 
over. 

No side of the trade is Suffering from 
lack of flour. Jobbers were working on 
liquidating their generally heavy supplies 
of 80% flour in various ways. In some 
sections of the Carolinas, wholesalers were 
offering flour,to retailers on a two-for-one 
basis and cutting prices from 20 to 25c. 
Others were accepting bids from or mak- 
ing offers to mills on an export basis 
at lower than purchase price, while still 
others were selling or offering the 80% 
flour to feed manufacturers. Generally 
speaking, wholesalers did not seem to feel 
that the mills should take up the 80% 
flour on hand, although it was reported 
that some mills were doing it. 

Main interest was centered on flour price 
decontrol or bakery flour ceilings increases. 
Representatives were also hoping for an 
end to 85% production so-*they would have 
a real selling job to do again. 


Quotations Aug. 31: family flour $6@ 
6.17 in 100’s, soft wheat short patent $5.47, 
bulk, straight $5.27, bulk; hard wheat 


short patent $5.37 bulk, straight $5.17 bulk; 
bakery flour $5.02 in 100’s. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Portland: Mills are keeping their cus- 
tomers supplied, shipping flour to the mid- 
dle western and Atlantic seaboard accounts, 
as well as to California but are not keen 
for the business, especially for the better 
grades of flour. With no ceilings on high 
protein wheats, mills are in a squeeze. 
Bids on Montana wheat are up to around 
$2.10@2.15 bu, and mills cannbdt get out 
at that level of prices. The soft wheat 
flour prices are alright on the basis of 
$1.88 for spot wheat, and $1.82% for de- 
ferred shipment. Consequently, flour mills 
are anxious for decontrol of flour prices. 

Lack of cars is handicapping some of 
the interior mills on their eastward ship- 
ments. Some of the mills are diverting 
their flour to the coast for export trade, 
turning it over to the CCC—and moving it 
on truck lines. This is in order to keep 
mill floors from becoming too congested 
with flour. Movement by water to Cali- 
fornia is frowned upon, with threats of 
strikes on the waterfront filling the air. 

Decontrol of flour would go a long way 
toward restoring mill operations and sales 
to normal. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: The important event 
last week in the Canadian flour market 
was the lifting of restrictions on the gvind- 
ing of wheat for domestic flour consump- 
tion, effective Sept. 1. This government 
order reducing the production of flour by 
10% under 1945 grindings went into e‘fect 
last March as a measure to increase ship- 
ments to famine-stricken countries in Eu- 
rope. As a result of the order some parts 
of the country, particularly tourist resort 
districts, had been somewhat short of supP- 
plies recently. Most mills are bookec UP 
with export orders for shipment to en: of 
September and can take on no more for 
the intervening period. Additional in- 
quiries are being received daily but mill- 
ing capacity is inadequate to permit ac- 
cépting all the business offering. China 
is among the countries asking for supp!ies. 
Ceilings are in effect. Quotations Aug. 31: 
top patent springs for domestic use 
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Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c 
for cartage where used, Toronto- 
Montreal freights. For export, government 
regulation flour, $11.85 per 280 Ibs, Sep- 
tember shipment from Canadian Atlantic 
winter ports, with Montreal 5¢ under. 
Winter wheat flour is in good demand. 
Biscuit manufacturers and other domestic 
puyers are in the market. No export per- 
mits are now being issued. The Canadian 
Wheat Board wants to assure an adequate 
supply of this flour for home requirements 
pefore issuing any more permits. There 
have been numerous inquiries for this flour 
from buyers in the West Indies but in the 
circumstances these orders cannot be filled. 
Prices are at ceiling levels. Quotations 
Aug. 31: standard grades $5.50 bbl, second- 
hand cottons, Montreal freight basis; for 
export $6.55 bbl, 98’s cotton, f.a.s. Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $4.25 bbl. 
Winter wheat is coming out freely. Mills 
are stocking up while the grain is avail- 
able. Deliveries usually decline later in 


the season as farmers hold _ substantial 
quantities for use as feed. The ceiling is 
the price. Quotations Aug. 31: ceiling, 


$1.12@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week slackened considerably, with 
small lots only going to UNRRA, New- 
foundland and South Africa. There was 
no confirmation of any business to the 
Unite’ Kingdom. There is a good do- 
mestic trade, and supplies are moving free- 
ly. Quotations Aug. 31: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary $5.30, cottons; 
second patents $4.80, second patents to bak- 
ers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: With ceilings again in ef- 
fect, the market has steadied a little, and 
there is lack of pressure from either mill- 
er or buyer. Reports here are that Kan- 
sas City bran has sold at $1@2 under the 
ceiling, but price here has held fairly 
steady. In fact, millers say they sold bran 
last week for immediate shipment at prices 
that netted better than the ceiling. While 
some in the trade express belief that 
bran is due for a tumble of several dollars 
a ton, millers here do not seem much 
concerned. They have enough business 
on books to take care of their produc- 
tion for a little while to come, and they 
feel there will be enough buying power 
to sustain prices at or very close to ceil- 
ing levels. 


Kansas City: Market considerably firmer, 
particularly on shorts, which have the ad- 
ditional bolstering factor of an expected 
increase in demand for mixed cars with 
family flour now that white flour has re- 
turned; formula feed business showed no 
important upturn but manufacturers dis- 
Played greater ‘willingness to book when 
the market showed stability and began a 
recovery from the low point and buying 
would have been freer if WFO 9 regula- 
tions permitted. All accumulations on 
track were cleared up during the week 
and offerings of millers dropped off con- 
siderably at the week end; some deferred 
bran business booked for winter months 
at premium over spot prices; carlots, bran 
$45@45.50, mill run $45.50, shorts $46.50@ 
47. The carlot ceiling maximum of $46.50 
became effective Sept. 

Wichita: Demand is slow. Quotations 
Aug. 31, basis Kansas City: bran $44, shorts 
$46.50, mill run $45.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand improved 
Somewhat after prices slumped to well be- 
low the June 30 ceiling. Mills have no de- 
sire to accumulate feed and have made 
concessions to keep warehouses clear. Quo- 
tations Aug. 31, Kansas City basis: mill 
run $44@45, 

Salina: Demand is slow; prices showing 
More stability; supplies are plentiful. Quo- 
tations Aug. 31, basis Kansas City: bran 
$44.50, mill run $44:50, brown shorts $46.50 
@47. 

Fort Worth: Demand continues slow. 
Quotations Aug. 31, carlots: mill run, bur- 
laps $50@52, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Millfeed has been sold as low 
a8 $50.50 ton, sacks, f.0.b. Toledo, as com- 
pared with the ceiling of $52.37@52.57, 
and has been weak and declining in price 
with demand fallen off materially. 

Cleveland: The local mill is able to fur- 
nish all requirements for millfeed at new 
ceiling prices. 

Buffalo: The trade is buying millfeed 
very cautiously, preferring to await de- 
Velopments rather than take on heavy com- 
mitments for the near future. Quotations 
Aug. 31, f.0.b. Buffalo: $51.85@52:35. 

Philadelphia: The millfeed- market is full 


of complexities. Supplies to all appear- 
ances are adequate and demand is be- 
lieved likely to expand. However, there 


is considerable pessimism over the long- 
term outlook in view of the large drop 
reported in animal population. Quotations 
Aug. 31: $54.50@55. 

Pittsburgh: The largest grain house here 
reports that demand for protein feeds has 
fallen off now that they are more plentiful. 
Corn is offered in sufficient amounts to 
meet demand at $2.13 bu. Oats, 36-Ib 


quality, is bringing 885%c bu and there is. 


santy to meet demands. Millfeed quota- 
ene Aug. 31: bran and middlings -$55.06 
on, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 

atlanta: Demand fair;. supply plentiful; 
: 1 sales of bran were made at below ceil- 
ng; bran $52.50@53.80, shorts $54.70@58, 
aney rye midds. $55.30, rye midds. $57.30. 
prortiand: Quotations Aug. 31: mill run, 
ran, shorts, midds. $46.50 ton. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Ogden: Millfeed prices have dropped with 
bookings being done at the present time 
on prices on date of shipment. The demand 
continues to exceed supply, with even 
greater demand expected soon due to feed- 
ing time ahead. Plants continue working to 
capacity six days per week. Quotations 
Aug. 31: mill run $50, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; 
Denver prices: $54; California prices: $55, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; $56, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is insatiable. 
Notwithstanding record production domes- 
tic buyers’ needs are never fully satisfied. 
Restrictions hold exports to extremely lim- 
ited quantities. Sales are at the ceiling. 
Quotations Aug. 31: ceiling, bran $29, shorts 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for all types of mill- 
feed continues keen and eastern provinces 
continue to take the great bulk of sup- 
plies from western mills. Small sales in 
the three prairie provinces. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts $26.50; 
small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $3 extra. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





St. Louis: Prices advanced 90c to $1 last 
week. Sales and shipping directions were 
slow. Pure white $6.60, special medium 
$6.45, dark $6.10, rye meal $6.35. 


Buffalo: The demand for rye flour is fair 
and the supply is limited. Quotations, cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $6.75, medium 
$6.65, dark $6.25. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour is 
picking up. However, the stocks are very 
low with jobbers. The recent advance of 
$1.50 cwt will cause both bakers and job- 
bers to be inclined to back away from 
purchasing rye flour. Quotations, Aug. 31: 
patent white rye $7@7.25, medium rye flour 
$6.90@7. 


Philadelphia: An irregular situation pre- 
vails in the local rye flour market with 
the trade quoting white at $7@7.10, but 
there were reports of transactions at $6.50, 
and some as low as $5.60. 


Pittsburgh: Rye fiour went to new highs 
the past week. Trade is very reluctant 
to buy on this market although the need 
for rye flour is known to be urgent at 
many bakeries and jobbers. Only a few 
mills offer rye flour and mills are offering 
only small quotas in this district. Fancy 
white rye flour $6.90, medium $6.80, dark 
$6.60. 


Chicago: Mill representatives were able 
to sell a few single carlots last - week, 
although some mills continued out of the 
market. Prices are higher. Quotations 
Aug. 31: white patent $6.50@6.69, medium 
$5.89@6.40, dark $4.74@6.15. 


Minneapolis: Receipts continue abnormal- 
ly light, and mill buyers scramble for the 
occasional car that appears on the trading 
floor for sale. Total arrivals here last 
week were only 74 cars, and bulk of these 
were applied against old “to arrive’’ pur- 
chases. No. 2 rye on track is quoted at 
$2.40 bu, and “to arrive” at $2.25@2.35. 
Inquiry for flour is fairly steady, but buy- 
ers mostly want single cars for immediate 
or prompt shipment. Trade had hoped for 
lower prices when new grain started mov- 
ing to market, but with crop just about 
half of a normal one, continued high levels 
are looked for. Pure white rye flour $6.15 
@6.25 ecwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $5.95@6.05, pure dark $5.55 
@ 5.65. 





Short Supply 





(Continued from page 10) 


Secretary of Agriculture said: “Corn 
and wheat—both of which were left 
decontrolled by PDB—are on the 
short supply list. . The inclusion 
also means that any food or feed 
products currently under control, 
which are manufactured or processed 
from them, continue under control.” 

Earlier in August, after PDB had 
declared corn and wheat in adequate 
supply to meet domestic require- 
ments, Secretary Anderson had grant- 


ed the beverage distilling ‘industry 
an increased allowance of 500,000 bus 
of grain for beverage distilling and 
was only halted in this effort by the 
request for an ‘injunctioin by Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc. When the in- 
junction action was filed in a federal 
court here Department of Justice at- 
torneys pleaded with the judge to 
go slowly on the grounds that the 
suit threatened the validity of all 
WFO orders and begged for time to 
present the government case. Ob- 
servers meantime point out that as 
long as the distillers did not obtain 
the use of the recommended quan- 
tity of grain in August, the total 
supply was increased by that amount. 


The Oats Inconsistency 


Another point which seems to need 
clarification is continued control over 
the use of oats, which have not been 
certified in short supply. Restric- 
tions on the use of oats are continued 
in WFO 145. which limits the produc- 
tion of feed to a percentage of a base 
period. As long as that limitation 
stands, the use of oats in feed pro- 
duction is restricted, yet oats are not 
in short supply, according to Secre- 
tary Anderson. 

The recent generous gesture of Sec- 
retary Anderson in lifting restrictions 
on the extraction rate for flour led 
the milling industry to hope that in 


quick sequence production restrictions, 


likewise would be killed. Bakery in- 
dustry officials asked Mr. Anderson 
to halt the government campaign to 
curtail the use of flour and bakery 
products in this country so that these 
industries could start recovery from 
the blows which had been delivered 
with such telling effect both by spo- 
ken word and written statement by 
government officials and agencies. But 
no one at USDA now appears ready 
to lift these remaining check reins 
on the milling and baking industries. 

An observation which has current 
vogue here is that a certification of 
short supply normally should be a 
bullish factor price-wise. If this in- 
fluence should exert itself in such a 
manner now, would the Secretary of 
Agriculture not be responsible for 
causing the price of the grains to rise 
unreasonably and ultimately force 
PDB to re-examine its August deci- 
sion to decontrol the grains? 


Short Commodities 


In issuing. the September short 
supply certification for agricultural 
commodities which are defined in the 
USDA procedural decontrol regula- 
tion USDA stated: “The agricultural 
commodities certified to be in short 
supply as of Sept. 1, 1946, consist of 
the following, (a) The _ specific 
commodities listed and (b) any 
food or feed product which is itself 
an agricultural commodity (that is, 
contains at least a third by weight or 
volume of ‘agricultural commodities’ ) 
and contains at least 20% of any one 
or more of the short supply com- 
modities included under (a) above.” 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 27 ... 194% 190% 197% 193% 190% 189% sees weds 200 200 
Aug. 28 ... 1092 186% 192% 188% 187% 185% ewe Ges 200 200 
Aug. 29 193% 189 195% 188% 190% 188 bees wees 200 200 
Aug. 30 193% 189% 196% 192% ~+-- 189% tows Shoe 200 200 
Aug. 31 194% 190% 196% 193% 191% 189% re ae 200 200 
Sept. 2 HOLIDA Y———————_- 
CORN OATS ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Sept. Dec. Jan. Mar. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
Aug. 27 shes ees 133 132 eees eeee 73% 71% 69% 67% 
Aug. 28 134% 132% 74 71% 69% 67% 
Aug. 29 ... mets wens 134% 132% 75% 72% 70% 67% 
Aug. 30 ... anes eves 136 134% 75% 73 71 68% 
Aug. 31 ° ‘aes 136% 135 cae ieee 76% 73% 71% 68% 
Sept. 2 HOLIDAY — 4 
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Specific commodities listed include 
the following: 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Rice. 

Buckwheat flour. 

Corn. 

Barley. 

Grain sorghums. 

Oat cereals. 

Dry edible beans. 

Dry edible peas. 

Red clover, alsike clover, 
and alfalfa seeds. 

Millfeeds and other grain by-products. 

Feed screenings. 

Animal tankage and 
other animal product 

Hogs. 

Cattle and calves for slaughter. 

Sheep and lambs. 

Mohair. 

Milk and butterfat. 

Soybeans. 

Cottonseed. 

Flaxseed. 

Peanut oil. 

Peanut meal. 

Olive oil. 

Tung nuts. 

Oranges (in fresh form only). 

Canned apples, applesauce, peaches, pears, 
pineapple, fruit cocktail, fruit salad, mixed 
fruits, peach juice and nectar, pear juice 
and nectar, and pineapple juice. ‘ 

Jams, jellies, preserves and fruit spreads. 

Canned corn, tomatoes and tomato prod- 
ucts (except tomato soup) and mixed vege- 
table juices. 

Sugar-beets and sugarcane and sugar 
and sugar solutions derived from sugar- 
beets or sugarcane, including all grades of 
edible syrups and molasses, and blackstrap 
molasses. 

Maple syrup. 

Maple sugar. 

Flavoring syrups. 

Honey. 

Candy and confectionery. 

Soft drinks and soft drink powders. 

Dessert powder and gelatin. 

Distilled spirits, except fruit brandies and 
grape brandy. 

Malt beverages. 

Gum turpentine. 

Canned fish of the following species: 
Salmon, North Atlantic sea herring, North 
Atlantic alewives, Maine sardines, tuna, 
yellowtail, bonito, other tuna-like fish, pil- 
chards and mackerel. 2 

Canned fish flakes. 

Cured fish of the following species: Cod, 
haddock, hake, pollock, cusk, ling, saithe 
and salmon. 

Fresh and -frozen fish of the following 
species: Salmon, North Atlantic sea herring, 
North Atlantic alewives, Maine sardines, 
tuna, yellowtail, bonito, other  tuna-like 
fish, and pilchards (except for bait). 

Fish meal and fish scrap. 

Fish oils, except fish liver oils. 

The department explained that de- 
termination of short supply for com- 
modities manufactured or processed 
from commodities on the_ specific 
short supply list is made without re- 
gard to intervening processing or 
manufacture. For example, a com- 
modity made in part from flour would 
be viewed as containing wheat and 
as being in short supply if it con- 
tained 20% or more of wheat or oth- 
er commodities specifically named in 
the current short supply list. 

Any “agricultural commodity” cur- 
rently under price control which is 
not included on the monthly short 
supply list is automatically decon- 
trolled. Among the commodities 
automatically removed from _ price 
control by exclusion from the Aug. 
31 short supply list are: 

Fresh apples, grapefruit, lemons, peaches 
and tangerines. 

Fresh snap beans, cantaloupes, carrots, 
lettuce, onions, spinach, sweet potatoes and 
tomatoes. 

Canned peas, lima beans, asparagus, and 
mixed vegetables. 

Frozen lima beans, corn, green peas and 
asparagus. ‘ 

Canned apricots, plums and prunes. 

Frozen fruits. 

Dried apples and other apple products, 
except canned apples and applesauce. 

Cranberries. 

Concord grape products. 

Hay. 

Peanuts and peanut products except oil 
and meal. 

Tobacco. 

Wool. 

Edible tree nuts. 

Hops. 

Popcorn. 

Broomcorn. 

Gum resin. 

Beeswax. 

Peppermint and spearmint oil. 


sweet clover 


meat scraps, and 
feeding: stuffs. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHOLESALE OUTPUT BEGUN 


Texarkana, Ark.—Meyer’s Bakery 
of Little Rock, has begun wholesale 
production of bakery products here 
at 1407 Texas Avenue with a payroll 
of 50. 
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WANT ADS — 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 


$1. (Count six words for signature.) 
will be accepted for 244c per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 


v 


Situation Wanted advertisements 
Display Want 


v 





HELP WANTED 
' v 








TOP FLIGHT SALES MANAGER 


WANTED 


Large milling concern has opening for 
a young man—not too young—with 
proved flour selling ability, for posi- 
tion in sales department with hope 
that he can in due course qualify for 
general sales manager. Applications, 
giving full record and qualifications, 
will be considered confidential and 
known only to the president of the 
company. Address 8143, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN 5 TO 10 ANDER- 
son Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897. The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





MILLS FOR SALE 














ANTICIPATING THE TIME WHEN 
flours will again be sold and purchased 
on a “Quality Basis,’’ we are open to 
consider application for position of flour 
salesman, of proven ability and a record 
of close contact with wholesale bakers 
and jobbers in the New York metropolitan 
area. The man selected will be expected 
to concentrate on the products of a large 
northwestern spring wheat mill, with a 
well established line of brands, and salary 
will be fully commensurate to the volume 
produced. If your present set-up is not 
to your complete satisfaction, we suggest 
you get in touch with us by writing 8137, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. All 
replies to this advertisement will, of 
course, be treated in absolute confidence. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 
Decrrmneteemenntacnr nut € 


WANTED POSITION BY CAPABLE MILL- 
er, 25 years’ experience in mills up to 
6,500 bbls, all kinds of wheat. Steady 
and dependable. Best of references. Ad- 
dress 7947, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 











WANTED — FLOUR ACCOUNT, FLOUR 
salesman, 35 years of age, with over 10 
years’ sales experience in Pennsylvania 
representing a large Northwest mill, de- 
sires a sales. connggtion with a spring 
and a K mill on commission basis 
in Pennsylv@nia and southern tier of New 
York state. Address 8140, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





INSURANCE MANAGER—20 YEARS’ EX- 
perience company and buying end insur- 
ance business (five years with milling 
company); prepared assume full respon- 
sibility insurance and safety programs. 
Now employed New York, and interested 
new connection, preferably Midwest. 41 
years old, married. Address 8144, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





SITUATION WANTED IN FEED, FLOUR 
or cereal sales by assistant sales direc- 
tor’ with 15 years’ experience. Excellent 
references and reasons for wishing a 
change. I can build your sales volume 
through bakers, flour and feed jobbers 
or directly through mill owned branches. 
Prefer midwest location. Address 8120, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 





WANTED — HEAD MILLER DESIRES 
change, present head miller in large mill, 
experienced in milling all types of wheat, 
rye and whole wheat, also blending. Hon- 
est, reliable, good to handle men, no bad 
habits, 20 years’ milling, 45 years of age, 
and make excellent 80%. Take pride in 
quality products, low yields and clean 
mill to keep down infestation, Address 
8116, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v J 


RECEIVED A CARLOAD OF U. S. ARMY 
field ovens 21x174x7%, weighing 43. Ibs 
each with cover, constructed of very 
heavy steel plate. Excellent bakery, hotel 
and restaurant roasters,. priced to you 
at $4.95 each net, about one third of 
original cost, if you mail check with 
order. May be returned for full refund 
for any reason if you wish. Gilbert’s 
Hardware, Watertown, 8S. D 

















v 


FOR SALE—FLOUR AND FEED GRIND- 
ing mill: A flour mill and feed grinding 
mill at Edon, Ohio, will be sold at public 
auction by the sheriff in a partition case 
on Sept. 26, 1946, at 1:30 p.m. at Edon, 
Ohio. Newcomer & Newcomer, Attorneys, 
Bryan, Ohio. 








Consumers Want 


Your best bread — made, of 
course, with at least 6% 


DAIRYLEA* 
Non-Fat Dry Milk Solids 


which gives you these 
improved values 


1—Flavor 4—Appearance 

2—Nutrition 5—Color 

38—Texture 6—Keeping 
Qualities 


Inspected - Protected - Tested 


DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CO-OPERATIVE ASS’N, INC. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





= 


MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


- 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 
1016 Baltimore + 





Kansas City, Mo. 

















WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 














OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Mills are busy with ex- 
port orders. Domestic business is also 
showing a tendency to begin the usual sea- 
sonal improvement. Ceiling prices prevail. 
Quotations Aug. 31: rolled oats $3.15 bag 
of 80 lbs, cotton, in mixed cars; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or 
Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal continues seasonally slow, with no 
indication of a speedup. Sales are small 
and supplies moderate. Quotations Aug. 31: 
rolled oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 
20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.40 on Sept. 3; 20-0z packages 
$2.65 case, 48-o0z packages $2.89. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Aug. 24, 1946, and Aug. 25, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -——in bond—, 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
24 25 24 25 
1946 1945 1946 1945 
WOR 0.0365 96,741 155,665 119 17,090 
GHG: si dsawes 12,410 3,970 ase vias 
ee 13,977 22,784 3 oh 4,224 
aera 592 4,255 ae 3 
Barley ...... 9,331 14,016 62 412 
Flaxseed 66 179 tee ae 
Soybeans .... 827 1,885 ée 


Stock of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canadian markets Aug. 
24 (figures for corresponding date a year 
ago given in parentheses): wheat, none; 
corn, 428,000 (31,000) bus; soy beans, none. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
10 17 24 31 
Five mills . 48,196 55,595 42,476 *18,573 
*Four mills. 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canad 
Fort William, Ont., Aug. 30, 1946 (000s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fért William and 


Port Arthur .. 3,669 367 4,669 4,249 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 1,195 ar 737 113 
ORMPOMETT = 2. 0 6.0.5 285 ° 


Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ........ 65 +e 576 573 
Peta. os cesice 5,214 (367 5,982 4,996 
Year ago 62,869 1,384 115000 2,547 


Receipts during week ending Aug. 3): 











Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 2,520 89 2,213 1,355 
Pacific seaboard. 172 et 5 
Churchill ...... 55 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Grn Giv.: 2.8... 9 ie 17 1 








Totals ........ 2,756 89 2,234 1,362 
Shipments during week ending Aug. 30: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 


BOO i csccccer 2,610 73 1,489 831 

ee ere 67 ar 150 33 
Pacific seaboard. 425 és 20 20 
Churchill ...... 239 bs 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 








We meee” cose > 28 sar 224 154 
TNE A. Son of 3 06 3,369 73 1,882 1,038 
Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1l- 
30, 46: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 7,830 256 6,972 4,266 
Pacific seaboard. 1,233 ek 55 80 


Churchill ...... 55 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
On GIVs 2.66855 128 Po 46 22 
Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 
1-30, 1946: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 6,697 440 5,910 2,308 
Pacific seaboard. 1,663 aT 51 61 
Churchill ...... 1,648 os oe 


All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
SE GAN: se sivites 105 se 346 528 








‘‘Begorra...and she'll 
he making my pants 





“Consumer acceptance” is a mild term for the enthusiastic reception 


bags are receiving from the housewife. 


Dealers prefer ‘em, too... 






KANSAS CITY 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPRIY, 


bags, we mean. 


ML. 
NEW YORK 





BUFFALO - 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





that give 
Lahing consistency 








SALINA, KANSAS 











She 
ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


























cl = : x " Sal Z ie Be 
‘The Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 
High protein spring wheat, carefully 


milled to produce a better baking 
80% EXTRACTION FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minines 


























Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





{4 e A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
Diamond D” ent. Milled under Lahenmauer Cour 
trol from Montana Spring Wheat. . 








“SUPER 
FLOUR” 


In these days when bread 
production troubles come in 
droves, bakers appreciate 
more than ever the top-notch 
baking quality and unvarying 
uniformity of SUPER-FLOUR, 
which has earned the trust 
of many leading bakers by 
several decades of good 
shop performance. 





WILLIS NORTON COMPANY 
Quality CHillers Since 1879 


WICHITA, KANSAS 3,000 Sacks Daily 
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IT’S | N T H E RECORD a 4 Wholesale Baking 





(Continued from page 79.) 


20% and sometimes 25% of the 
wholesale price. 

Discounts for warehouse delivery 
of bread were not confined exclusive- 
ly to the Pacific Coast, for in the 
Richmond, Va., market a large bak- 
ery granted a discount of 20% off 
the prevailing wholesale price to a 
retail drug chain. The drug chain 
picked up the merchandise at the 
bakery platform and was classified 
by the bakery as a “bob-tailer” al- 
though the. bread was not sold to 
the consumer except in the form of 
sandwiches or a part of the meal at 
the drug store. 


Eliminating Competition 


The commission found consign- 
ment sales by large chain bakers to 
be the principal method used by the 
large bakers to force smaller con- 
cerns out of the market. This find- 
ing is in harmony with the views of 
a vast majority of smaller wholesale 
bakers. 

In addition to consignment selling, 
furnishing retailers with bread racks 
free, giving premiums, allowing spe- 
cial discounts and distributing free 
bread, likewise were methods report- 
ed as being used by the large con- 
cerns in efforts to monopolize differ- 
ent markets. 

Large concerns with multiple units 
scattered over wide areas were said 
to have a decided advantage in that 
they subsidize the costs of operation 
for one plant with the profits from 
the group as a whole. That is, while 
charging higher prices in an estab- 
lished market, in a new territory, 
they take heavy losses from returned 
products, furnish retailers with bread 
racks, and sometimes furnish coun- 
ters free, give free goods, sell at 
lower prices openly or through heav- 
ier loaves, etc., until they build up 
their volume to a profitable basis. 

Reduced prices granted by small 
concerns in search of additional busi- 
ness were alleged to have started 
price wars in which certain large 
bakers cut prices below costs in at- 
tempts to eliminate their smaller 
competitors. 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


obin Hood Witty 


ORO CA biaael 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY »« MOOSE JAW + SASKATOON 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE: MONTREAL « MONCTON 


EASTERN EXPORT O NTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 
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The practices described above are 
condemned by nearly all of the small- 
er bakers and also by many of the 
larger wholesale. bakers. -Smaller 
bakers, in particular, believe such 
practices will lead to the elimination 
of many smaller concerns and to fur- 
ther concentration in the baking 
business. However, many small bak- 
ers were eliminated during the war 
period and, today, because of the re- 
duction of their operations on ac- 
count of flour shortage, the position 
of many other small bakers is ex- 
tremely precarious. 

Recent price increases granted by 
the OPA, first a 10% reduction in 
weight of bread and later an increase 
in price of 1c per pound-loaf, which 
applies to loaf weight before the 
10% reduction, would seem to make 
possible the profitable operation of a 
small bakery such as would appeal 
to a returning veteran were it not 
for the hazardous nature of the un- 
dertaking brought about by the pred- 
atory methods of competition still 
in use. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Big Breakfasts 
Cited as Factors 
for Safety 


Chicago, Ill. — Aside from nutri- 
tiousness and taste, there are other 
factors which may be utilized in ad- 
vertising the worth of bakery prod- 
ucts. i 

The food section of the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, has designed a 
poster emphasizing the importance of 
big breakfasts. Breakfasts generaily 
considered “hearty” are liberal in 
amounts of bread, toasts, sweet goods 
and assorted cereal products. 

“Your company may not make 
foods that are eaten for breakfast,” 
the council states, “but your employ- 
ees need to eat a substantial break- 
fast,” to help safety records through 
prevention of morning fatigue. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROCESS CHERRIES EXEMPT 


Washington, D. C. — Processed 
cherries, including canned, frozen, 
brined, maraschino, glace cherries, 
have been removed from price con- 
trol, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion has announced. 











Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD. OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO f NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE sears, apd ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 
CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
SPRING WHEAT fC er Ss 
FLOURS : Pe ay 








Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 













WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 


Crescent 


. Canary Corn Meal 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON 


TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


THREE STARS 
STERLING 


PURITY 


‘CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST 


BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY 


Courtesy C.N.R. 


JASPER NATIONAL PARK 
ALBERTA 


Canada’s largest National Park, ex- 
tending from the foothills of the Rockies 
on the east to British Columbia on the 
west, and from Banff National Park on 
the south to the 58rd parallel, Jasper, 
covering an area of 5,380 square miles, is 
one of the most rugged picturesque sec- 
tions in all of Canada. 


Noted for its scenery, fine hotel ac- 
commodation and one of the best golf 
courses in Canada, it is a tourist centre 
second to none. 


On the main line of the C.N.R. this 
district has many distinguished visitors 
who enjoy the mountain drives, rugged 
trails, excellent fishing and magnificent 
scenery—a host of attractions that never 
fail to delight the visitor. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


eseamredess . 











Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” *““WOLF”’ 


Cable Address: ““Woumacs”’ 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


“KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 








“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 


Cable Address: LAKESIDE 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


TORONTO, CANADA 








“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


Wiseonsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
~ GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


or 














+ 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


MAINTAINED 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal © 
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CABLE CODES 
USED 






Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving’ Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 








+ 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 


F. 0. THOMPSON OO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba. 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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A Report on Holland’s Progress in Her 
Battle Against Disease and Famine 


London, England. — The great 
improvement in the food situation 
in Holland since its liberation and 
the progress that is being made in 
housing and reconstruction were dis- 
cussed in a recent radio address on 
the BBC. The talk in part was as 
follows: 

Over the gateway of the old mint 
of the Counts of Holland in Middle- 
burg, the capital of Zeeland, there 
is a carved stone lion emerging from 
carved stone waves. All over Wal- 
cheren, newly won back from the 
sea, I saw repetitions of that crest 
—the lion, head and shoulders above 
the waves, shaking the spray from 
his mane. The motto underneath 
that crest is ‘“Luctor et emergo.” 
Very roughly, that may be translat- 
ed—“I come up fighting,” and if 
ever Holland as a whole wishes to 
change her national crest, she might 
do worse than take the lion of Zee- 
land and that motto. For Holland, 
worst hit of all the western states 
overrun by the arrogance of Ger- 
many, has made a fighting recovery 
that is beyond all praise. 

It is difficult even for those who 
lived in England through the war 
years and impossible for those who 
lived in the countries outside the 


war zone, to realize what Holland 


went through. Today Germany and 
the world are exercised by the fact 
that German rations have had to 
be reduced to 1,014 calories a day. 
As far back as November, 1944, the 
Dutch were condemned by the Ger- 
mans to 950 calories a day. By Feb- 
ruary of last year that pitiful dole 
had been reduced to 340 calories. 
In the last weeks of April, 1945, it 
was down to 230 (230 calories means 
very little more than a slice and a 
half of bread a day). The people 
of Holland lived on stews made of 
sugar beet, and soup of tulip bulbs. 
Tragically, often even the tulip bulbs 
did not get through. There were 
15,000 who died in western Holland 
of starvation. When the armies 
broke through there were 80,000 in 
the west suffering from hunger 
edema. Holland in the last weeks of 
April, 1945, was a dead country. 
The canals were choked. The roll- 
ing stock had been stolen from the 
railways. The bridges were down. 
The factories were silent. And over 
the miserable, unfertilized lands of 
the Low Country the water was seep- 
ing up and up and.up as the pumps 
of Holland died for want of elec- 
tricity. 

That was Holland in the middle of 
last year. Today, Holland is alive 
again. If anyone doubts that let 
him look at the health figures. In 
Amsterdam and The Hague in the 


first quarter of 1945 nearly 10,000 
children died as against just over 
3,000 in 1939. We (the Allies) 


_moved into Holland in the middle 


of 1945. In the third quarter the 
deaths of children had come down 
to 2,835. In the last quarter they 
were 2,825, just five below the rec- 
ord set up in the last quarter of 
1939. Much the same proportions 
apply to the adult figures. 

This looks, and is, a miracle. How 
was it achieved? The first part of 
the answer lies in food. The chil- 
dren of Amsterdam and The Hague 
were dying from starvation and the 
diseases ancillary to starvation. The 
people of western Holland still speak 
with tears in their eyes when they 
tell one of the: mercy dropping by 
the Royal Air Force of food to the 
starving cities. The Allied Forces 
supplemented the work of the RAF 
on the ground. 


But these things were first-aid 
only. Today the food position in 
Holland is sound. The ration pro- 
vides approximately 2,200 calories 
a day. Fish, one of the principal 
articles of diet in Holland, is off 
the ration and is plentiful. Holland 
has been able to begin to export 
fish again to Belgium, to England, 
and to Czechoslovakia. ‘Grain for 
the present is holding out. Wise 
purchases by the Dutch government 
in exile, in the early days of the 
war, provided for a flow of grain 
into Holland as soon as liberation 









Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Toronto 








RK. C.- PRATT. 


Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS. 
68 King Street, Eust : 
TORONT 0, CANADA ; 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS 


wre BAGS coro 


IN CANADA 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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came. The same far-seeing policy 
provided for other foods. Agricul- 
ture is not yet back to normal, but 
it is within measurable distance of 
it through the dogged patience and 
endurance of the Dutch farmer. A 
variety of things supplementary to 
the ration can be bought in shops 
or in restaurants. 

Food was the basis on which the 
doctors built. For the past six 
months every notifiable disease has 
shown a decline from the peaks of 
1945. Typhoid, malaria, diphtheria 
are all still high above the peace- 
time levels, for in peace Holland had 
very nearly the best health record 
for all Europe; but they are giving 
way steadily to efforts of the doc- 
tors. Only tuberculosis stills pre- 
sents critical problems. Some doc- 
tors believe that it will be ten years 
before they get complete control 
of it again. Medical direction has 
been broad and imaginative. Once 
again there is adequate hospital 
space in Holland; much of it impro- 
vised. Doctors have been returned 
from the armed forces or from exile 
in Germany. Sufficient drugs have 
reached the. country. On the foun- 
dations of food and health the Dutch 
government has gone ahead with 
its policy of reconstruction. Helped 
by the British Royal Engineers, the 
Reichswaterstaat has made Holland 
dry again. The last eastern pold- 
ers of Walcheren are draining. They 
have already raised a crop on the 
drowned acres of Schouwen and 
Overflakkee. 

There were four chief things that 
the Dutch government had to do as 
the first steps in rebuilding the coun- 
try. The first was the problem of 
the drowned land. The second was 
the problem of transportation. The 
third was the revival of industry, 
and the fourth the rehousing of the 
people. The. water and transport 
were the most pressing of these 
things. Today the canals of Holland, 
the arteries of the body of the Neth- 
erlands, are running. The barge 
traffic, the life-blood of the coun- 
try, is circulating freely. The rail- 
Ways, the second heaviest of the 
carriers of Holland, are overcoming 
magnificently the difficulties inherent 
in the shortage of rolling stock. 
There were 890 locomotives before 
the war; there were only 165 left 
at the liberation. There were 30,000 
railway trucks before the war; there 
were 1,050 when the Allies reached 
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Holland.. Of 300 electric trains only 
five were fit for use. Yet by Octo- 
ber, 1945, almost 80% of the system 
was in operation again and today the 
trains are fast, frequent and punc- 
tual. Road traffic suffered heavily. 
Only 7,000 were left at liberation 
out of the 48,000 lorries that Holland 
had before the war, but already close 
on 40,000 are working again. 

On its work people, on its trans- 
port, on its coal, Dutch industry has 
come to life again. Take shoes— 
desperately needed throughout Hol- 
land. By last July the total indus- 
try could produce only a quarter of 
a million pairs. By June of this year 
the industry will be producing 800,- 
000 pairs a month. In this revival 
of manufactures the Dutch have 
again pursued first things first. In 
the clothing trade, for example, they 
found out from the industry what 
could be produced most easily and 
most rapidly in the way of mate- 
rials and of garments. They held 
exhibitions of these things in lead- 
ing stores, and they induced the peo- 
ple who attended the exhibitions to 
vote for their preferences. Then they 
directed the manufacturers along the 
lines of these preferences. Now the 
people of Holland are getting the 
things they need most. 

There remained housing; again the 
quiet certitude of the Dutch people 
took this problem out of the realms 
of hysteria. The Dutch government 
saw that everybody had a roof over 
his head. And the moment it was 
satisfied with that it abandoned the 
building of temporary houses and of 
prefabricated monstrosities. Eighty- 
seven thousand houses in Holland 
were completely destroyed; 43,000 
were badly damaged, 300,000 slight- 
ly damaged. The cessation of build- 
ing during the war added to the 
problem caused by this. A quarter 
of a million of these houses have 
already been restored. Before the 
war normal building produced 40,- 
000 houses a year in Holland. The 
Dutch government today has set a 
target of an average of 70,000 houses 
a year for the next 10 years. That 
target will cover the ravages of war 
and provide for the expansion of 
peace, and the Dutch people, sober, 
sane and clear-thinking, have ac- 
cepted the position and the delays 
that are inevitable. The lion of the 


Netherlands has come up fighting 
and he can see the victory of the 
peace in sight. 


















SPILLERS LIMITED 


e 


e 


Millers of the | 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


> 
Head Oftice: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


e 
Oables: 
“Milligroup” 
London 











Since 1857 


James Michardson 6 JS 






Cable Address: 


fain arches dhippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
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PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,” Melbourne 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE Appress, ‘GILLESPIE,’ Sypnry 
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OUR - ROYAL HOUSE 


0 


sont <e 
gin® vat 


tis AT WHEAT-HE 
<< ve . VATA-B ("22") CE 
BLEND IK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


CABLE ADDRESS OGILVIE MONTREAL 


EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ALL CODES USED 














Bakeshop Notes 


(Continued from page 62.) 


has installed a new high speed wrap- 
ping unit and band type slicer. 


TEXAS 


L. L. Hill and E. D. Hill have re- 
opened the Home Bakery in Sey- 
mour. The brothers were recently 
discharged from the service. 

Bill Nachlinger, who operated a 
bakery in Raymondville, has joined 
the Tommie Speegle Bakery in 
Taylor. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. W. Hicks have re- 
opened the Liberty (Texas) Bakery. 





The Vehle Bakery in Sherman has. 


been purchased by R. F. Spatz. Mr. 
Spatz has been manager of the Purity 
Bakery in Sherman. 

The Holsum Bakery Co. of Lub- 
bock has installed two 32-bun tray 
ovens. Walter Granbury is the 
owner. 

The Ballard & Ballard Biscuit Co. 
will open a plant at Denison in Oc- 
tober. 

W. T. Murphy, Jr., J. O. Elliott 
and J. F. Ooeckle have formed Mel’s 
Cookie Co. to do business in Texar- 
kana with a capital stock of $1,500. 


VIRGINIA 


Fire hit the Rainbo Bread Co. in 
Roanoke recently, putting the ovens 
out of commission for a few hours. 
The fire was apparently caused by 
the heat from the oven. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
The Hill Top Baking Co. at Mor- 
gantown has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $20,000. Incor- 
porators are Antoinette Mascioli, 
Frank Alfieri and Charles H. Haden, 
all of Morgantown. 


WISCONSIN 


Edward Gibson and Fred Mor of 
Superior have purchased the Terhark 
Baking Co. at Anoka, Minn., and 
have taken possession. 

Fred Pizl has opened Pizl’s Tasty 
Bake Shop in Antigo. 

Ye Dutch Oven in Neenah has 
installed a new oven which doubles 
its capacity. 

Ostergaard Bakery, Inc., has filed 
articles of incorporation to conduct 
a general bakery business in Racine 
with 600 shares of common stock at 
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$25 each. Incorporators are Her. 
man C. Gundlach, Gordon Lehmann 
and Roy Norwick. 

A bakery department has been jn. 
cluded in the new A. & P. food store 
in Hartford. 

Fire caused damage in excess of 
$2,000 at Van’s Bakery in Fond dy 
Lac recently. The fire was believed 
to have started from sparks from the 
boiler. Donald Pike, the owner, saiq 
the loss was covered by insurance. 

L. R. Gregory has purchased the 
Community Bake Shop in Wausay 
from Albert Larson. Mr. Larson 
was formerly in charge of production 
at the H. C. Prange Bakery (Co. in 
Sheboygan. 

Robert Mielke has added an oil 
fired revolving tray oven to the Qual- 
ity Bakery at Mosinee. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiIFE——. 


Research Bulletin 
Calls Enrichment 


‘Diet Revolution’ 


New York, N. Y.—Enrichment of 
flour and bread has revolutionized 
the American dietary, Progress in 
Nutrition, a bulletin of the depart- 
ment of applied research of Standard 
Brands, Inc., states in its June, 1946, 
issue, which was sent to 106,000 doc- 
tors and 1,500 food editors of the 
country. 

Many of the facts cited in the bul- 
letin, which are illustrated in spe- 
cial graphs showing the contribu- 
tion of enriched bread and flour in 
increasing the daily average amounts 
of thiamine, riboflavin and niacin, are 
taken from an article by Dr. Lela E. 
Booher of General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, which was published in the De- 
cember, 1945, issue of The American 
Baker. 

Other articles in the bulletin tell 
of nutritious ingredients that go into 
a loaf of bread and show conclusively 
that pre-eminent medical and public 
health associations advocate that en- 
richment or fortification of foods be 
limited principally to wheat products, 
particularly bread and flour. 

The food crisis throughout the 
world, the bulletin points out, has 
brought wheat and bread into the 
limelight more than ever before 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

“He hath enough that hath bread 
enough.”—William Langland, Piers 
Plowman. 























“ViCiwea.. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” 





BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” =. 


CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





- “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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A dog came into a bar, jumped 
on a stool and said, “Give me a 
martini cocktail and put an olive 
in it.” 

The bartender obeyed while a lone 
human customer looked on in amaze- 
ment. When the dog left, the cus- 
tomer said, “Marvelous! A talking 
dog. And how smart!” 

“I don’t think so,” said the bar- 
tender. “He ought to know we put 
an olive in a martini anyway.” 


¢¢¢ 


Wife: Know what day it is? Just 
% years ago we became engaged. 

Absent-minded Professor: Why 
didn’t you remind me of that before? 
It’s high time we got married!. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Irate Traveler:. What do you do 
here, Mister? 

Train Announcer: I call trains. 

Traveler: Well, call one for me, 
I'm in a hurry.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


While a young mother was bathing - 


her baby, a neighbor’s little girl came 
in and watched the process. The 
child was holding a doll minus an 
arm and leg. 

“How long have you had your 
baby?” she asked the mother. 

“Three months.” 

“My, but you’ve kept her nice!” 
exclaimed the little girl. 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Husband: I finally got two tickets 
for the theater. 
Wife: Then I’ll start dressing at 
once. 
Husband: Good idea. The tickets 
are for tomorrow night. 


e¢*?¢ ¢ 
Absent-minded Prof: Madam, what 
are you doing in my bed? 
She: I like your bed, I like your 
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house, and I like your neighborhood. 
Furthermore I’m your wife. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

He had been to a stag dinner, and 
his wife wanted to hear all about it 
when he got home. 

“Well,” he said, “one rather odd 
thing occurred. One of the guys 
got up and left the table because 
some one told a risque story he did 
not approve of.” 

“How noble of him!” exclaimed the 
wife. “And what was the story, 


John?” 
¢*¢¢ 


Doc: Shame on you. Shooting at 
your son-in-law! 

Mountaineer: My gosh, Doc, he 
wasn’t my son-in-law when I shot 


him. 
¢¢¢ 
Sue: And even when I’m old, dear, 
will you still love me? 
Lou: Of course—I’ll always love 
you. Always. Say, you’re not going 
to look like your mother, are you? 


¢¢¢ 
“He asked me to marry him and 
make him happy.” 
“Which did you decide to do?” 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Dorothy: Why are you so jealous 
of your husband’s stenographer? 
Phyllis: Because I used to be his 
stenographer. 
o 


It’s tough to find, 
For love or money 

Jokes that are clean, 
And likewise funny! 


¢¢¢ 


“Is your wife as pretty as she used 
to be?” 
“Yes, but it takes longer.” 


¢$¢ ¢ 

“Up where I live,” said the Yankee, 
“we grew a pumpkin so big that 
when we cut it my wife used one half 
for a cradle.” 

“Well,” smiled Judge Luke Arnold 
(a true southerner), “that’s nothing. 
A few days ago, right here in At- 
lanta, two full-grown policemen were 
found asleep on one beet.” 


$e? 
Lady: You poor man. Are you 
married? 
Bum: Bless your heart, lady. Do 
you think I’d rely on perfect strang- 
ers for support if I had a wife? 

























Here’s one of the “Jo” Boys you'll get to 
know better during the U.S. Wheat Flour 


Program. 


Your old friend, Big Jo, is taking a leave of 
absence for awhile; but he’ll be back one of 
these days. In the meantime, his brothers 
Diamond Jo, Chief Jo and Enerjo are busy as 
bees carrying on the family’s 64-year-old 


tradition of dependable service to bakers. 


As always, their “strength” and “uniformity” 
are fact, not fiction ... 80% regulations not- 
withstanding. So give Diamond Jo and his 
brothers a chance to help solve your baking 


problems... TODAY! 





THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











MINER-HILLARD MILLING CO., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








The St. 





Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL 











CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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How many acres of delay? 





o> — ~e 
AGENE 
— for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
~ for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-Richment-A 
— for uniform enrichment 


When lumber was air-dried, seasoning yards were a neces- 
sity. Delay, measured in acres as well as months, added 
to production costs. Now, kiln-drying allows shipment 
of more uniformly seasoned lumber in a matter of days. 


With the Agene Process the modern miller pro- 
duces a fully matured flour of uniform quality without 
storage or loss of time in milling. Production is geared 
directly to sales with no intervening “acres of delay”. 


To the baker Agene maturing means prompt 
delivery and uniform baking characteristics. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


















ee ®t H wonderful; their grasp of script- But will such teaching “stick”? 
This 1s station writing style ss remarkable . - . but Here is pertinent evidence. The 
L-1-V-E-R” more important, the “‘commer- 1945 study im one group of. nine 
cials” they write are convincing test schools showed that only 60.3% 
«<pisten, fellows and girls. - want plugs for common foods. of all students were getting recom- 
something to give you extra good peP This lively teaching method is mended amounts of Group Five foods 
and help you run like the wind? Tell — one of many developed in a grouP (meat, poultry, .). The 1946 
your mother fo get LIVER. It's got = of test schools which have been spot recheck, after special nutrition 
magic things called VITAMIN ou it doing experimental work in nutri- emphasts, showed this figure raised 
that help give YOR pei — tion for more than a year. “The to 89.6%. And the work goes on. 
— nerves ona 6 a Radio Session works beautifully,” For information about this pro- 
nd nowfor the adventures of Trigger ; , : 
Pe says the teacher in this grade. gram—facts, ideas, plans and 
“Tt combines work in composition materials adaptable to any cur- 
In the fourth grade classroom of with effective jessons in nutrition riculum—please write: 


a small Midwestern school, thirty- —all in one recitation period.” 

odd eager “announcers” step up The need for nutrition teaching General Mills. Inc. 
to the microphone and read such is imperative ...fora study made Minneapolis, Minnesota 

scripts over a good loud loud- last year indicated that children’s Enriched Flours « Resto vad Cereals « Vitamin Products 
speaker. Their self-assurance is diets generally are far from perfect. COPYRIGHT tga GENERAL MILLS, INC: 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER MILK AND MILK PROD- MEAT, POULTRY, FISH BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
VEGETABLES . . - some GRAPEFRUIT . . . oF row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS .. fluid, evaporated OR EGGS...oF driedbeans, --* natural whole-grain OF MARGARINE . - - ¥5° for 
row, some cooked, frozen cabbage or solad greens. - * * raw, dried, cooked, ced milk, One quart peas, nuts or peanut but- enriched oF restored. Three spreads and for seasoning 
or éanned. At least one At least one serving o day. frozen oF canned. Two oF i i ter. One serving of meat, or more servings o doy- as you like and as supplies 
serving @ day. more servings o day. i poultry oF fish a day, OC permit. 
i i casionally peos OF beans 
instead. Three oF four eggs 
each week. 


or a cagaeatepencemenennn MM 
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